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LITERATURE. 


Sketches in Italy and Greece. By J. A. 
Symonds. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1874.) 


SKETCHES is perhaps scareely the right word 
for pictures of travel so careful in composi- 
tion, so finished and elaborate, as these by 
Mr. Symonds. Im one way the various 
studies in this volume are almost a new 
thing in literature. Mr. Symonds has 
applied to well-known and familiar southern 
scenes, and to historical cities, the same kind 
of criticism as that by which Mr. Pater 
“disengages the virtue” of certain artists 
and poets, in his Studies of the Renaissance. 
He brings before the reader the very secret 
of the charm of Perugia or Girgenti; he 
grasps and expresses the personality, as it 
were, of Ravenna or of Orvieto ; he conveys 
the sentiment of Syracuse or of Athens. To 
do this with such precision implies a delicate 
feeling for scenery, which enables the writer 
to seize the hour of sunset, or dawn, or mid- 
day light, which most enhances the charac- 
teristic beauty of the chosen place—as well 
as a complete knowledge of the historical 
t of the scene and of its associations. 
rom these memories Mr. Symonds selects 
with unerring instinet the most appropriate, 
some moment of contrast, of advance or 
decay, in one of the many civilisations that 
have lived and perished on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. How complete the writer’s 
knowledge of the fairest of these civilisa- 
tions is, how truly classic Greece is still living 
Greece to him, his last book on the Greek 
poets proved beyond dispute. The present 
volume shows him just as much en rapport 
with the spirit of mediaeval Italy, as able to 
sympathise with the pleasures and griefs 
of monastic painters and turbulent princes, 
as with the artists and athletes of Hellas. 
Intimate knowledge of beautiful forms of 
life that have ceased to exist, delicate feeling 
for natural beauty, and for the varying 
sentiment with which natural beauty is 
clothed by the memory of the transient 
human efforts of which it has been the im- 
passive witness, these are Mr. Symonds’ 
qualities. The results, his impressions and 
fancies, are expressed in language at least 
as sonorous and gorgeous as prose may dare 
to be. Sometimes we may think that the 
colour and beauty of mere words becomes 
a temptation to him, that his style has a 
‘southern fragrance as heavy as that of the 
lemon blossoms, and a glitter in Asiatic 
taste. A passage of this sort occurs in the 
otherwise admirable description of the Syra- 
cusan quarries, where so many Athenian 
captives died of heat and cold and thirst. 
To speak in that passage of the “dawn 
walking forth fire-footed,”’ of the “unfettered 
clouds sailing in liquid ether,” seems to 
strike a wrong note, to check the reader’s 








sympathy, and recall him from thoughts of 
“old unhappy far-off things,” to doubts 
and questions about English prose. But 
such less fortunate expressions are rare, and 
in compensation Mr. Symonds never delays 
one over matters of pedantry or minute 
questions in history and architecture. These 
have their places, but in such pictures they 
would be out of place, and happily they are 
absent. 

Few of these essays display Mr. Symonds’ 
manner of working better than the first of 
all, that on the Cornice. It would almost 
be necessary to quote the whole study to 
give an idea of the delicacy with which the 
sentiment of the land is felt, and the skill 
with which it is expressed. The sky and 
the sea, the dark wells of “‘ black water,” 
and the gadding violets speak of Theocritus, 
of Pan and the Nymphs; while among the 
secular olives “ we dream of Olivet, or the 
grave Garden of the Agony, and the trees 
seem always whispering of sacred things.” 

“‘ Polyphemus was born there in the Gorbio 
valley. There he fed his sheep and goats, 
and on the hills found scanty pasture for his 
kine.” To tell the truth, the duties of Poly- 
phemus must have been almost as much a 
sinecure, and as free from vulgar associations 
as those of Channing’s Otaheitan Shepherd 
in the island where there were no sheep. 
There is no grass worth mentioning, and the 
strange and stringy flocks which supply the 
invalids of Mentone with mutton, are driven 
along the beach every morning to hunt wist- 
fully for stray lemon peel. Talking of the 
same invalids reminds us that there is a 
point of view from which Mr. Symonds has 
not regarded the Riviera, and a sentiment he 
has not expressed—that of the many who 
come there as to a last harbour and shelter 
of waning life, and a place where “more 
than ever it is sweet to die.” This senti- 
ment is the theme of an article of curious 
delicacy and finish, contributed by Mr. Ste- 
venson to Macmillan’s Magazine for May. 

Perugia is the subject of another essay, 
not less remarkable for beauty of what used 
to be called word-painting, and for choice of 
happily contrasted historical associations :— 

“ Perugia is the empress of hill-set Italian cities. 
Southward from its high-built battlements and 
church towers the eye can sweep a circuit of the 
Apennines unrivalled in its width. From cloud- 
capped Radicofani, above Pieria in the west, to 
snow-capped Monte Catria, beneath whose summit 
Dante spent those saddest months of solitude in 
1313, the mountains curve continuously in lines 
of severe dignity and tempered sweetness. Assisi, 
Spoleto, Tocli, Trevi, crown lesser heights within 
the range of vision. Here and there the glimpse 
of distant rivers lights a silver spark upon the 
plain. These hills conceal Lake Thrasymene 
and there lies Orvieto, and Ancona there, while at 
our feet the Umbrian champaign, breaking away 
into the valley of the Tiber, spreads in all the 
largeness of majestically converging mountain 
slo ity gates, sombre as their own 
antiquity, frame vistas of the laughing fields. 
Terraces, ys on either A nemo ma- 
sonry, cut clear vignettes of olive- slo 
with waned farms in heallointe of the 
hills. coign or point of vantage carries a 
bastion or tower of Etruscan, Roman, mediaeval 
architecture, tracing the limits of the town upon 
its mountain plateau. Everywhere art and nature 
lie side by side in amity, beneath a sky so pure 
and delicate that from its limpid depth the spirit 
seems to drink new life. What air-tints of lilac, 





orange, and tre pe are shed upon these 
vast ethereal hills and undulating plains! What 
wandering cloud-shadows sail across this sea of 
olives and of vines, with here and there a fleece 
of vapour, or a column of blue smoke from char- 
coal burners on the mountain flank. To south- 
ward, far away beyond those hills, is felt the 
resence of eternal Rome—not seen, but clearly 
indicated by the hurrying of a hundred streams 
that swell the Tiber.” 

It was amidst this affluence of natural 
beauty that “ beneath the fierce blaze of the 
Renaissance were brought into splendid 
contrast both the martial violence and the 
religious sentiment of mediaevalism, raised 
for a moment to the elevation of fine art.” 
Here the Baglioni were slaying each other 
—beautiful in their stealthy ferocity as the 
young Greeks who used to murder tyrants 
“for some love-adventure;’’ and here 
Perugino was painting “devout young 
faces upon twisted necks, with a background 
of limpid twilight and calm landscape.” The 
“ blood-bedabbled cathedral square and the 
rugged stonework of San Lorenzo call up 
by the law of contrast the Close of Salisbury 
and 

‘The cushioned ease of immemorial Deans.” 


Our. modern spirit: can gain, as Mr. 
Symonds says, an equal pleasure from all 
the past. We are wise and happy, if at all, 
with the happiness and wisdom of serene 
old age; spectators of the passions of the 
dead, and the procession of the years. 
This compensation time has given us, who 
can produce nothing, and who possess all 
things, who can understand and forgive 
only too easily, who in a sense see the whole 
world, “ and behold, it is very good.’” 

The main interest of the essay on Rimini 
lies in the account of Leo Alberti, a spirit of 
the modern time, born into the more active 
world of the Renaissance. 

“Tn the early spring, when he beheld the 

meadows and hills covered with flowers, and saw 
the trees and plants of all kinds bearing promise 
of fruit, his heart became exceeding sorrowful; 
and when in autumn he looked on fields heavy 
with harvest, and orchards apple-laden, he felt 
such grief that many even saw him weep for the 
sadness of his soul.” 
He found beauty everywhere, and, like Mr. 
Whitman, the noted American writer, loved 
to gaze on what that poet calls “‘ majestic old 
persons.” 

At Ravenna, the innocent multitudinous 
life of harmless creatures in the pine forest, 
the dry and scented air, enhance the beauty 
of the recollection of Dante’s austere exile. 
The “charm of its summer solitude” in- 
forms passages of the “ Paradise,” and must 
often have won him from brooding over the 
civil strife of Florence and his own wrongs. 
Were he living now, the thought occurs, 
would he not think Florence well lost, for 
the privilege of “‘ beholding sun and stars” 
from many lands and in various skies? But 
the genius of his time was not disposed, like 
Fulke Greville, and like our author, “ to seek 
comfortable ease in the safe memory of dead 
men, rather than disquiet in a doubtful con- 
versation among the living.” 

It would be pleasant, did space permit it, 
to discuss Mr. Symonds’ analysis of the 
Corregiosity of Corregio, and to show that 
Northern Italy at least retains tragic narra- 
tivé ballads, as well as mere scholia, and 
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swallow-songs of love. One might urge, too, 
that Mr. Symonds is needlessly severe on 
some comparative mythologists. Without 
agreeing with Mr. Cox, even an opponent 
must observe that it is unfair to speak 
of his system as “creating an obscure 


conviction that the greatest race of artists’ 


the world has ever produced were but 
dotards, helplessly dreaming over distorted 
forms of speech and obsolete phraseology.” 
Even if the germ of the conception of 
Achilles arose from a philological mis- 
conception, Homer would no more be 
proved “a dotard, helplessly dreaming,” 
than a knowledge of mineralogy would pro- 
duce an obscure conviction that Pheidias 
was a person who pottered away his time 
chipping at limestone. 

It is pleasant to turn from this irri- 
tating matter to Mr. Symonds’ account of 
Athens :— 

“The sensitiveness of the Attic limestone to 
every modification of the sky’s light gives a 
peculiar spirituality to the landscape. The hills 
remain in form and outline unchanged, but the 
beauty breathed upon them lives or dies with the 
emotions of the air from which it emanates: the 
spirit of light abides with them and quits them 
by alternations that seem to be the pulses of an 
ethereally communicated life.” 


It would not be possible to paint with 
more truth, and more delicate fancy, the 
atmosphere in which the old Athenians 
moved, del die Aaprpordrov Baivorres &BpwHe 
aifépoc—* ever delicately moving through 
most translucent air.” 

It is not easy to estimate too highly the 
usefulness of a book like this. We English 
on our travels are apt “to glance, and nod, 
and hurry by,” or, like the hero of Happy 
Thoughts in the feudal castle, to grope 
helplessly about in our memory and imagi- 
nation for a recollection or a feeling. Mr. 
Symonds’ sketches supply these in a form 
so light, that even the American young 
ladies who sucked lemons at Verona, and 
made Mr. Ruskin so angry, might tolerate 
them ; and so graceful, that the most accom- 
plished scholar must turn to them with 
enjoyment. It is a great pleasure to read 
the book at any time, and it must be doubly 
a pleasure in the scenes where it was 
written. Such works widen the field of 
noble delights, and enable increasing num- 
bers to enter into the heritage of nature, 
and the wealth that the past has bequeathed 
to us. A. Lana. 








TWO BISHOPS. 


Life of John Ooleridge Patteson. By Char- 
lotteM. Yonge. Second Edition. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark. 
By Grace Ramsay. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Neiruer of these books is particularly well 

written, and one hardly feels even that either 

is quite complete, or that the incompleteness 
is due merely to the reticence which is 
inevitable in speaking of a man but lately 
dead. It is true Miss Yonge has had access 
to the correspondence of Bishop Patteson’s 
family and most intimate friends, and Miss 

Ramsay has had the confidence of the Con- 

vent at Norwood; but Miss Ramsay herself 

seems to admit that she has scarcely been in 





a position to give a comprehensive view of 
Bishop Grant’s life; and when Miss Yonge 
tells us of thirty-five letters sent home by a 
mail of which she has only seen two, it may 
be doubted whether the two were the best 
worth quoting. When a man is fresh and 
has something to say, he writes to strangers, 
when he is tired and wants rest he writes 
to his nearest and dearest. And even if it 
were possible to be sure that we had the best 
possible selection of Bishop Patteson’s letters, 
it may be doubted whether it would not do 
more justice to his memory to condense the 
impression they are adapted to leave, than 
to reprint the grounds for it in extenso. 
Miss Ramsay’s book may be incomplete, but 
at any rate it is a book; Miss Yonge, who 
had the opportunity of writing a fine book, 
has contented herself with giving posterity a 
well-assorted collection of materials. How- 
ever, at worst, Miss Ramsay is readable and 
Miss Yonge is instructive, and perhaps both 
are sufficient in the sense that they enable a 
diligent reader to reconstruct approximately 
the images of two remarkable lives, which 
raise a question of permanent interest : What 
is the place of saintliness in modern life ? 
Each represents a different type of spiritual 
culture, corresponding oddly enough to the 
different methods of bodily hygiene approved 
in classical antiquity and inmodern England. 
With the ancients physical perfection was 
an end in itself, and the conscious possession 
of it was one of the great prizes of life, as 
the elaborate training which was necessary 
for attaining this end was a principal part 
of its business. To the moderns this perfec- 
tion is chiefly valuable as a condition of 
practical efficiency, and is attained as an in- 
cidental result of energetic industry and 
strenuous recreation. We readily admire 
the bodily gymnastics of the contemporaries 
of Pindar and of the contemporaries of 
Plato ; with an effort we can bring ourselves 
to praise the more difficult gymnastics of 
Saint Antony ; perhaps it is only our preju- 
dice which determines us to be edified when 
Bishop Patteson brings the loaves himself 
for the Synod’s breakfast because there was 
no one else to send, * and to be puzzled, if 
not scandalised, when Bishop Grant is caught 
en flagrant délit of mortification, emptying 
the salt-cellar into his tea-cup, or peppering 
an orange that had been carefully sugared 
for him. The contrast is more piquant, be- 
cause it was crossed, so to speak, by a contrast 
in the original disposition of the men. 
Bishop Patteson was naturally—there ought 
to be nothing whatever offensive in the 
phrase— much more of an egotist than 
Bishop Grant. No one could have been 
further from a disposition to sacrifice others 
to himself, or to seek pleasure or satisfaction 
at the expense of duty : on the contrary, he 
spent, and was spent in the service of others ; 
he not only tried to do his duty, but to 
know it, and was ready to the last for fresh 
calls; and yet with all this, his own solid, 
slow-moving personality was the centre of 
the world to him. Self-consciousness is too 
narrow a word for this frame of mind, and 
selfishness, which the Bishop himself employs 





* This is mentioned in an interesting letter, which 
illustrates a tendency of men who are thrown back 
upon the rudiments of life to take them for its only 
realities. . 





in a self-accusing letter, after the severe 
illness which preceded his martyrdom, is so 
unjust in its severity as to make one wish 
that he had abstained from self-judgment 
altogether. If it were possible to describe 
him without judging him, we might say it 
was his nature to live more in his own 
desires, which were all upright, and noble, 
and pure, and ‘less in the desires of other 
men, than is precisely common among those 
whose desires are less exalted. To Bishop 
Grant selflessness was as curiously easy as 
it was difficult to Bishop Patteson. He did 
his own duties methodically, almost me- 
chanically, we should say, but for the inven- 
tive ingenuity with which he rendered sur- 
reptitious services to others, This was al- 
most the only manifestation of individuality 
in a life which went as sweetly and as regu- 
larly as a musical clock. It would be 
curious to know whether the excessive scru- 
pulosity which was the torment of his life 
was not itself due to the absence of all 
personal impulse, which exposed him, an 
unresisting and disinterested victim, to every 
imaginable conflict of external claims, while 
the complicated duties of a priest and bishop 
made the occasions of such conflicts nu- 
merous. It certainly coincides with this 
hypothesis that his scruples disappeared when 
he was saying mass, the only thing he natu- 
rally wanted to do, insomuch that during his 
last illness, at Rome, when he had put him- 
self under obedience to a brother prelate, he 
could not resist the temptation of getting 
up and saying mass. 

The selflessness of which we have been 
speaking was connected with an entire 
absence of any sense of personal dignity, of 
which there is a very pretty illustration 
a propos of a little vulgar boy who wanted to 
carry his bag from the station, and said, 
when the Bishop declined, ‘‘ Then you’re no 
gentleman.” ‘‘ Perhaps not, my dear, per- 
haps not.” 

As little was known of Bishop Grant ont- 
side his own communion, it may be well to 
mention that he was the son of an Irish 
soldier, who rose from the ranks to be cap- 
tainand quartermaster ; that he was Princi- 
pal of the English College at Rome, and took 
part in the negociations which gave the Pope 
and his new hierarchy some right to feel sur- 
prise at the Durham letter and the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Act. On his appointment to 
the see of Southwark he made himself espe- 
cially useful in making arrangements with 
the Government for military and prison 
chaplains, which were facilitated by his scru- 
pulous fear of seeming to encroach. He 
about tripled the staff of priests and religious 
at work in his diocese, and seems to have 
had his fair share of converts: he had a 
curious way of testing the sincerity of in- 
quirers by setting them to learn the penny 
catechism. He died in 1870, at Rome, of 
cancer, from which he had long suffered. 
We may mention that his sufferings ceased 
altogether for three months under the influ- 
ence of the happiness which it gave him to 
be permitted by his advisers to attend the 
Council of the Vatican. There are other 


instances of the same kind, on which the 
authoress is careful to lay little stress, which 
tend to raise a question that is hardly likely 
ever. to be rationally discussed and authori- 
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tatively determined—how far the common 
conditions of life are or may be modified for 
those who practise great austerities, and live 
much with the unseen. Doctors have dwelt 


too exclusively upon the chances of illusion . 


in such a life, and have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the possibilities of change in the re- 
lations of an organism so modified to the 
real forces of things. 

Of Bishop Patteson it may be said that 
he had force enough of mind and character 
to have made him considerable in a secular 
career, which can hardly be said of Bishop 
Grant. He was the son of Mr. Justice 
Patteson; he was prosperous and conscien- 
tious at Eton; but intellectual employment 
was rather against the grain with him there, 
and even at Oxford, for which he reproached 
himself rather unreasonably in after life, as it 
did not occur to him that the time at which 
the brain asserts its supremacy over the body 
depends upon causes beyond human control. 
A good deal can be done to profit by it ; very 
little to hasten it. That time never comes 
to many; to him it came rather late. 

The occasion of his intellectual awakening 
was a tour in Italy, after which he got a 
fellowship at Merton. After this he spent a 
long vacation in Dresden, and began the 
study of Hebrew and Arabic, having begun 
to recognise his singular ability as a linguist. 
In 1853 he was ordained to a Devonshire 
curacy near his father’s home. After he 
had been there two years, his life was deter- 
mined by a visit from Bishop Selwyn, who 
was in England to collect men and money. 
The impulse was rather decisive than strong. 
It is always heroic for a man to leave a 
life that is easy, familiar, and honourable for 
a life that is hard, obscure, and strange. 
The peculiarity of Patteson’s heroism, of 
which the praise must always be shared 
with his father, is that they decided upon a 
great change as if it had been a small one: 
they were able to do what they thought 
right and reasonable (reasonable because 
right) with very little of agitation or effort, 
or what we call enthusiasm; and therefore, 
it may be, with very little regret. Patteson 
loved his father above most sons; but, to 
his own surprise, he felt the separation 
little, and his father’s death less. He sailed 
in 1855, and he never returned. His time 
was divided, both as priest and bishop, be- 
tween voyages in the Melanesian Archipelago 
and the instruction of the native boys he 
collected in a missionary college, first in 
New Zealand, latterly on Norfolk Island. 
The tropical climate suited his chest, but his 
health suffered from the enforced vegetarian- 
ism. The splendour of the tropical scenery 
dazzled him at first; afterwards its mono- 
tony palled upon him, and he pined for 
Devon lanes. The natives attracted him 
strongly at first; they were such amiable 
animals, He lived through the disappoint- 
ment of finding they were naturally little 
more, to attain, after nearly sixteen years’ 
work, to the happiness of admitting 
them by hundreds to full Christian privi- 
leges. There was more of awe than of 
exultation in his happiness. Miss Yonge’s 
motto—‘ Thine heart shall fear and be en- 
larged, because the multitude of the sea 
shall be converted unto thee”’—is one of 
the few literary felicities in her book. Per- 





haps the overwrought description of the 
dead body of the martyr, as the tribe that 
murdered him gave it back, with its five 
-wounds wrapped in palm, may almost count 
for another. It is impossible to pity him: 
if his work has a future, it will be served by 
his death ; and his strength was broken, and 
he died without pain. Mr. Atkin, who was 
wounded at the same time, and brought 
back the bishop’s body, died a more miser- 
able death than we would willingly think it 
possible to die in such acause. He resigned 
himself when he saw it was coming; but, 
before it came, the brute pain had been too 
strong for the spirit of the man. He could 
send no message home, he said ; “I lost my 
wits when they shot me.’’ He was asked if 
he would have a little sal volatile. ‘“ No.” 
“ A little brandy?” “No.” “If he wanted 
anything?” ‘ Nothing but to die.” It is 
almost enough to make one a nihilist to read 
this. 

Then one asks, Was it well that any man 
should sacrifice his happiness and his use- 
fulness at home to save a few hundreds of 
a race that is perishing in this world from 
poena damnit in another. For it seems 
clear that the Melanesians were perishing 
even before the process was accelerated by 
the slave trade, which made it impossible 
for the Bishop to visit many islands whose 
languages he had laboriously mastered. We 
learn that one of the worst evils of the 
trade is the tyranny of the coolies who live 
to return with a gun and ammunition. Of 
the islanders we learn less than could be 
wished: perhaps the two most remarkable 
points are that his acquaintance with Me- 
lanesian dialects led Patteson to the con- 
clusion that Hebrew grammar will have to 
be remodelled without reference to the 
analogies of more highly organised lan- 
guages, like Greek and Latin;* and that 
one of the first effects of missionary teaching 
was to destroy the power of the native 
sorcerers to practise their enchantments with 
effect. 

These additions to our knowledge are 
likely to be the only lasting results of his 
life in this world, but after all he had to 
follow his star. 

Bishop Grant’s work was less hopeless, if 
less celebrated : the Irish quarters of Lon- 
don are bad enough as it is; if it were not 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, they would 
be ten times worse. At the same time it 
seems as if all that religion and charity do 
for the dregs of our ‘civilisation is in the 
nature of a palliative, while movements like 
that of the Rochdale Pioneers (if they 
reached the lowest) are in the nature of a 
eure. Still it may be asked, what does this 
prove? Those who care most for the 
unseen used to be at the helm, now they are 
at the pump; it is a leaky ship, and some of 
them are not too busy to criticise the steering. 
Patteson was diligent in this department too ; 
and Miss Yonge has taken, perhaps, superfiu- 
ous pains to exhibit his mind on the questions 
that arise in connexion with Neander, Colenso, 
ritual and diocesan synods. He had, of 
course, little new or important to say; he 
said it at much length with much earnest- 





* The missionaries just released from Coomassie 
found it easier to teach their pupils Hebrew than 
Greek—even the Greek of the New Testament. 





ness, and with a sobriety that is not without 
a lesson; though he does not get far into a 
question, we feel that he has hold upon its 
real elements so far as he goes ; his clumsi- 
ness was partly due to a distrust of mere 
verbal logical completeness upon either side. 
He thought innovators to blame for not 
considering how their views would tell upon 
life ; and conservatives, both for putting for- 
ward new formulas hard to translate into 
facts, and for being more ready to over- 
whelm opponents with theoretical conse- 
quences than to appreciate the real condi- 
tions of the subject which set their minds ir 
motion. G. A. Smcox. 








A History of Crime in England. By Luke 
Owen Pike, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar-. 
rister-at-Law. Vol. I. From the Roman: 
Invasion to the Accession of Henry VII.. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1873.) 


However much readers of this volume may 
be disposed to acquiesce in the author’s 
claim that “‘ what is at least honestly done 
may be leniently judged,” few, we imagine, 
will carry indulgence so far as to say that 
the task he has undertaken has been satis- 
factorily performed. The history of crime 
is a wide and difficult subject, which cannot 
be adequately treated without entering upon 
many social and political questions of the 
most complicated kind; and it is no dis- 
paragement of Mr. Pike’s real abilities to say 
that it demands higher qualities in the his-. 
torian than he can fairly be credited with. 
The honesty, indeed, with which he has done 
his work, is beyond question. His matter 
has been collected with commendable in- 
dustry, and is skilfully arranged, while his 
thorough-going belief in himself and his 
theories, however much it may have dis- 
torted his judgment, imparts a certain vigour 
and directness to his style. He has done 
good service, too, by the way in which he has 
ransacked for purposes of illusfration ori- 
ginal documents, so little known and in: 
themselves so uninviting, as the Plea, Gaol- 
delivery, and other similar rolls, preserved 
in the Public Record Office, the value of 
which as contemporary evidence can hardly 
be overrated. But, notwithstanding its 
merits in other respects, the work is ruined 
by the author’s narrowness of mind and 
arrogant tone of superiority. The one domi- 
nant idea throughout is that the condition 
of England during the whole of the middle 
ages was that of unredeemed barbarism 
and depravity; and the express aim of the 
volume is to show the “polished gentle-. 
man,” who may read it, that it is his hounden 
duty to thank Providence that he is not 
as his “brutal” forefathers were. In: 
the treatment of his subject Mr. Pike 
shows neither the impartiality of the judge, 
nor the delicate skill of the anatomist, 
such as Macaulay, for instance, has attributedi 
to Hallam. His whole tone is that of the 
advocate; and his dissecting powers remind 
us of an operator but too well known to the 
ages in question. He serves mediaeval 
society much as a mediaeval executioner 
served a traitor, and hangs, draws, and 
quarters his victim without compunction, as 
guilty of the most atrocious crimes and 
worthy of nothing but execration. It may 
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be made a matter of complaint at the outset 
that Mr. Pike nowhere gives any definition 
of crime ; for, although the work opens with 
the pertinent question, “‘ What is crime ?” he 
has omitted to answer it, and we are there- 
fore left in the dark as to the rules and 
standards by which so many different states 
of society are to be equitably judged. The 
fact is, he seems to regard crime as a fixed 
and absolute term; and it is the modern 
standard that he unconsciously is inclined 
to apply to all cases alike. It is this omis- 
sion to make allowances for differences 
of condition, of sentiment, and of circum- 
stances that makes his view of mediaeval 
society so conspicuously onesided. What is 
wrong in one age or country is not neces- 
sarily so, or in the same degree, in an- 
other. The Roman of the Republic, for 
example, exposed his newly-born infant with 
little or no idea of the criminality of his 
act; and in estimating the degree of his 
guilt it is obviously unfair to speak of him 
in the same terms as would be applied to a 
modern parent in a similar case. Again, 
Edward the Black Prince showed as great a 
disregard for human life as Bonaparte him- 
self; but whereas the latter fell beneath, and 
the former only did not rise above, the con- 
temporary standard of morality, there can 
be little doubt as to which deserves the 
greater reprobation. But Mr. Pike is not 
so discriminating. He says, indeed, that 
“crimes can never be exhibited in their true 
light without some knowledge of the sur- 
rounding social conditions ;” but the last 
thing he thinks of is to seek in those 
conditions for explanatory or extenuating 
causes. On the contrary, he rather in- 
verts the process. Instead of accounting 
for the prevalence of crime at particular 
periods by the exceptional state of society, 
it is from little else but criminal records that 
he infers what the general state of society 
was. On the same principle, one might at- 
tempt to write the history of modern society 
by the light of the Newgate Calendar and the 
records of the Divorce Court. That crimes 
of violence were vastly more common in 
former times than at present, no one will 
dispute, and the reasons are too obvious to 
need recital. Whether the same was the 
case with respect to crimes of fraud is more 
doubtful; though the facts brought forward 
by Mr. Pike are strongly in favour of the affir- 
mative view. But it is one thing to concede 
all this, and another to expatiate with infinite 
scorn on the “hideous barbarism” of our 
ancestors because they had not attained to 
mdédern ideas of right and wrong. To 
examine all the extravagancies into which 
Mr. Pike is betrayed would be impossible. 
To go no further than the first chapter, a 
comparison between the pictures there drawn 
of Britain under the Romans, and of England 
down to the Norman conquest, will be suffi- 
cient to show the reader how large a part 
prejudice has had in colouring the work. 
The contrast could hardly be greater: it is 
modern England to Ashanti. Yet when the 
author exclaims, “ Happy the provinces in 
the days of the Roman Empire!” and dwells 
on the “ferocity of the barbarians” before 
whom the Empire fell, and who, as far as 
England is concerned, are represented as Lo 
bo.e in the eleventh century than in the 





fifth, he forgets how much the success of these 
‘Teutonic Andes ”” was due to the vices and 
corruption by which every part of the Roman 
world was incurably affected. Whatever 
may have been the happiness enjoyed by 
Romanized Britain (and a fancy sketch 
drawn from the Theodosian Code and the 
remains of Roman villas is not very con- 
vincing) the ultimate effect of the Imperial 
rule was not to create a nation but to ruin 
a people. If Britain owed to Rome its 
civilization, it owed to her also the extinc- 
tion of the spirit of independence, and with 
it the loss of all the manlier virtues; and 
when the legions were withdrawn, its 
enervated inhabitants were less able to cope 
with barbarian foes than their more courage- 
ous, and not more disunited, ancestors with 
the disciplined armies of Rome herself. It is 
for th’s vicious and emasculating system 
that Mr. Pike has nothing but praise; 
while no words are strong enough to express 
his contempt for those Teutonic institutions, 
manners, and laws, which, however re- 
pugnant to modern ideas, have made Eng- 
land the most free, if not the most en- 
lightened and powerful, of modern nations. 
The same tone of exaggeration is more or 
less observable throughout the volume. 
Take, for instance, the description of Lon- 
don in the reign of Henry IL., a monarch, 
by the way, not at all likely to put up with 
habitual licence. Rapine and murder, we 
are told, “‘ became the favourite pastime of 
the principal citizens, who would sally forth 


| by night, in bands of a hundred or more, 


for an attack upon the houses of their neigh- 
bours. They killed, without mercy, every 
man who came in their way, and vied with 
each other in brutality.”” The authority for 
this sweeping charge, which on the face of 
it would seem to require at least some 
qualification, is a story told by Benedict 
Abbas of an attack made upon the house of 
a citizen by a turbulent mob, or, as Mr. 
Pike phrases it, “a band of these dis- 
tinguished murderers and burglars,” who 
were, however, repulsed, and the ring- 
leaders punished. It is true that Mr. Pike’s 
account is not more strongly worded than 
that of his original. But is not the original 
one of those same “‘ meagre ”’ chronicles on 
which he places so small a value, and may 
there not be in the present case an instance 
of “the distortion and exaggeration which 
are inevitable in the pages of the chronicler” ? 
Mr. Pike, too, somewhat contradicts him- 
self. As the chief culprit was hanged, and 
as it is of course out of the question that it 
should have been merely because he deserved 
hanging, it is suggested that the sum he 
offered the king for his life was too small, 
or the scandal too great, to allow of his 
pardon. But, if the normal state of the 
city was as Mr. Pike represents it, there 
could have been no scandal at all; 
the outrage would have been taken as 
in the ordinary course of things, and 
would have attracted even less attention 
than the playful freaks of an Irish election 
mob now and then excite among ourselves. 
It might have been expected that, as Mr. 
Pike is so merciless in denouncing the 
crimes of our ancestors, he would have some 
sympathy, at all events, with the honest, if 
clumsy, attempts they made to repress them. 
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This is, however, very far from being the 
case. Mediaeval laws, at least down to the 
reign of Edward IIL, are all alike either in- 
gainst as ferocious, or sneered at 
and ridiculed for their crudeness and futility. 
How far the author is capable of seeing 
beneath the surface of what he unreservedly 
condemns may be judged from his statement 
that the real use of a writ for the conserya- 
tion of the peace, dated in 1233, which 
others have estimated at its true value as a 
development of the old Peace Pledge into a 
complete system of watch and ward, “ was 
only that of handing down to posterity a 
summary of the inconveniences to which 
our forefathers were subjected by futile 
attempts to give a little security to their 
lives and property.” How little security 
there was for the latter, even in the settled 
times of Edward III., the author informs us 
farther on. ‘The experience of many ages,” 
he says, “had proved that the shortest way 
to obtain possession of land was to take it ; 
when property of another kind began to 
increase, similar modes of acquisition at 
once suggested themselves, and were very 
commonly adopted.” This must mean, if it 
means anything, that so late as the four- 
teenth century, the theory of “might is 
right ” was carried out to the fullest extent, 
that in the ordinary transactions of life it 
was the rule, and not the exception, for one 
man simply to appropriate whatever he 
coveted belonging to another. But if Mr. 
Pike’s theory is to hold good, how does he 
account for the existence of the thousands 
upon thousands of deeds in public libraries 
and private muniment rooms, which record 
the peaceable transfer of land, in former 
ages, from party to party, from the highest 
to the lowest, king, noble, and commoner, 
in every corner of the kingdom ? It appears 
to us that if there ever was a time when the 
transfer of landed property was a simple 
and ordinary matter of business, unclogged 
by the involved technicalities and lengthy 
verbiage of modern times, it was in the days 
of our “brutal and barbarous” ancestors. 
Mr. Pike, however, is determined to see no- 
thing but lawlessness, violence, and depravity ; 
he appears to admit of no exception to the 
rule that knights were “ brigands,” judges 
shamefully corrupt, and traders “users of 
false weights, false measures, and false pre- 
tences of every kind.” Nor is he less hard 
upon the women, who “ were almost as brutal 
as their husbands and paramours.” Even 
Chaucer’s Prioress was no better than she 
should be; for “it is not without a motive 
that the poet adorns her with a brooch, and 
that on the brooch there is a Latin inscrip- 
tion which is, when translated into English, 
‘Love overcomes all things.’ If this is 
only an amusing instance of the author’s 
prejudice, an equally amusing instance of his 
inability to divest himself of nineteenth- 
century ideas is furnished by his account 
of the trial for witchcraft of the Duchess of 
Gloucester in the reign of Henry VI. One 
charge against this lady was that she had 
made a waxen image of the King, which 
she had significantly melted before a fire. 
Upon this the author remarks :-— 

“The sense of humour must have been strangely 
wanting in the august assembly which sat to in- 
vestigate this charge. Not one of the whole number 
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seems to have been struck with the incongruity of 
a king and the most powerful of his spiritual 
advisers sitting solemnly in a consecrated building, 
of which the name was famous, to ascertain 
whether a great lady and a silly woman had or had 
not—melted a piece of wax.” . 
Surely sense of another kind must be 
strangely wanting in Mr. Pike, if he finds 
cause for wonder in the fact that, in an age 
when witchcraft was not an exploded super- 
stition, but a terrible reality, men failed to 
see the humorous side of such a trial, which 
presents itself to his own more enlightened 
mind. WNor is the work less open to remark 
on the ground ofits faults of omission. Tosay 
nothing of the absence of any sustained at- 
tempt to trace the causes (apart, that is, 
from the innate brutality of the people) 
which made mediaeval England such a 
hotbed of crime, or to show how far it was 
attributable to foreign and civil wars, the 
mixture of races, the character of the 
sovereign and his advisers, the want 
of an efficient police, and other such in- 
fluences, some special forms of crime 
are passed over altogether. Readers of Mr. 
Lecky’s History of European Morals will 
remember the extremely interesting account 
there given of the changes in public opinion 
with respect to suicide and infanticide ; but 
they will be grievously disappointed if they 
turn to this volume in the natural hope of 
finding further information. To the best of 
our belief, neither crime is even so much as 
mentioned ; while other crimes, such as those 
against the Forest Laws, are very insuf- 
ficiently discussed. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to pass any but an unfavourable 
judgment on the work. In the endeavour 
to counteract the influence of modern ro- 
muance-writers, Mr. Pike falls, as deeply and 
less excusably, into the same error of which 
he accuses them, and draws a picture of 


. Mediaeval society quite as one-sided and 


unreal. The truth, of course, lies between 
the two extremes. The men of those days 
were neither paragons of heroism and 
virtue, nor, on the other hand, monsters of 
vice. They had the same passions and 
feelings as ourselves, though the former 
were less under control and the latter less 
refined. And when it is remembered that 
crime is still so prevalent, and so irre- 
pressible, notwithstanding the immense ad- 
vantages we enjoy, in a higher civilisation, 
in the extension of education to all classes, 
and in a perfectly-organised system for the 
detection, safe-keeping, and punishment of 
criminals, it certainly seems no less in ac- 
cordance with justice than with charity, 
that some other tone than that of indiscrimi- 
nate invective should be adopted in dealing 
with the sins and short-comings of less 
favoured ages. As far as breadth of view 
and dispassionate and philosophical treat- 
ment are concerned, Mr. Pike’s History of 
Crime is a decided failure; but as a vigorous 
exposition of a particular theory, and still 
more as a repertory of facts bearing upon 
the subject, its interest and value are con- 
siderable. Georce F. Warver. 








A sEcoND Manchester Branch of the New 
Shakspere Society is likely to be formed at 
Manchester, consisting of professors and students 
of Owens College. 





Swiss Allmends and a Walk to see Them, 
being a Second Month in Switzerland. By 
F. Barham Zincke. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1874.) 

In the present day, when the whole area of 

Switzerland and the adjacent Alpine region 

has been exploité in every sense, it needs a 

bold man to write A Month in Swit- 

zerland; but it may almost be called in- 
fatuation to write a Second Month in 

Switzerland. Mr. Barham Zincke is well 

known as the author of a very interesting 

little book on the United States and of seve- 
ral other works of travel, which, to judge 
from the notices of the press, have given 
much satisfaction to his critics and to the 
public. It is difficult to believe that the 
present work will meet with an equally 
favourable reception. It is, of course, no dis- 
credit to a man to have little that is new to 
say about a very commonplace tour in the 

Alps; such an excursion is very like a walk 

along Fleet Street, highly interesting to an 

intelligent stranger, but when described to 

a Londoner somewhat lacking in excitement 

and novelty. It is true Mr. Barham Zincke 

is in advance of many of his countrymen in 

onerespect : he is aware that the Swiss have a 

history and institutions worthy ofthe attention 

of a rational man, and are not merely a rapa- 
cious horde of guides and hotel-keepers; but it 
was hardly worth while to compel readers 
who would be interested in an account of 
the Swiss Allmends to pick their way through 
the petty details of an insignificant tour. 


-We would not be misunderstood: much of 


what Mr. Zincke has to say would be in- 
teresting enough in private letters to per- 
sonal friends, though we suspect that some 
of it would be familiar to those who are 
accustomed to listen to his sermons; but 
we may fairly expect a little more substance 
and matter in a work addressed to the 
general public, and bearing a title specially 
calculated to attract the attention of poli- 
tical and historical students. The Allmends, 
though they furnish the title, hold a very 
insignificant place in the book; and the 
chapter which is specially devoted to them 
reads more like a tyro’s essay, written in a 
tone of complacent optimism, on the history 
of landed property, than an adequate and 
scholarly treatment of an intricate subject. 
Mr. Zincke, like M. Ollivier, approaches a 
difficult undertaking with a light heart, 
and his treatment is a fair specimen of the 
naive effort which Englishmen so often make 
to substitute rough and ready observation 
for laborious and patient inquiry. For in- 
stance, Mr. Zincke (p. 174) calls on the Pre- 
sident of Glarus, and endeavours, unsuccess- 
fully it would appear, to extract from him 
an accurate explanation of the Swiss use of 
the term Verein or corporation. It would be 
too much to expect the mayor of an English 
provincial town to give an historical account 
of the corporation over which he presides, 
but an inquiry addressed to such an official 
would scarcely be an adequate way of ap- 
proaching the subject. It is true that Mr. 
Zincke has access to and partially avails 
himself of, more complete sources of informa- 
tion ; but it was scarcely worth while to 
— the worthy President of Glarus for 
ailing to solve an intricate historical problem. 
It may be as well to.inform our readers that 





an “ Allmend ”’ is a tract of commonable land, 
a survival no doubs of that system of village 
communities which Sir Henry Maine in 
England, and Von Maurer, Nasse, and others 
in Germany, have done so much to illustrate. 
Of the etymology of the word, Mr. Zincke 
does not so much as give a hint. 

Mr. Zincke appends to his volume a map 
of Switzerland and the adjacent regions, 

repared by Messrs. Keith Johnston, of 
Edin burgh, which he assures his readers is 
“a really good map.” We are sorry we 
cannot agree with him. A really good map 
should be clear and accurate ; the one before 
us is neither, Of course its scale excludes 
minuteness of detail in the higher Alpine 
regions, but it is not inconsistent with accu- 
racy of outline; whereas not one of the great 
snowfields of Mont Blanc, of Monte Rosa, of 
the Oberland, or of the Bernina, to say 
nothing of the less known parts of the Pen- 
nine chain, is laid down with anything ap- 
proaching accuracy. We look in vain for 
Piz Roseg, Piz Morteratsch, the Bergli- 
stock, the Rympfischhorn, or the Aiguille 
Dru, though space is found in the chain of 
Mont Blanc for indicating the Jardin in 
letters larger than those used for Chamonix. 
If it be said that the map is intended for 
humbler pedestrians, how can we account for 
the omission of the Piz Languard, the Bella 
Tola, the Torrenthorn, Miirren, Arolla or the 
Bel Alp; or for the indication of such well- 
known high-roads as the Furca and Oberalp 
passes in the same way as glacier-passes 
like the Theodule and the Gries, and mule- 
paths like the Scheidegg, the Gemmi and the 
Colde Balme? Wecan only recommend any 
readers who may be planning a Swiss tour 
to be content with the humdrum but useful 
Baedeker, and to carefully avoid the preten- 
tious inaccuracy of Messrs. Zincke and Keith 
Johnston, 

The indiscretions of travellers are prover- 
bial. Mr. Zincke devotes a chapter to an 
account of a conversation with ‘‘a cultivated 
Italian,’’ whom he met on a steamer on the 
lake of Brienz; the account given of this 
gentleman is flattering enough, but the 
chapter is not in the best of taste. Perhaps 
the practice of “ interviewing ”’ and report- 
ing has not yet penetrated to Italy, and we 
may hope that Mr. Zincke only learnt it in 
America; but we should much like to hear 
that Italian gentleman’s account of the afore- 
said interview. James R. THuRSFIELD. 








Year Books of the Reign of King Edward I. 
Edited and translated by Alfred Horwood, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Published under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. (London, 1863-73.) 


THE volumes before us will be “caviare to 
the general.”” What care the million about 
law cases litigated nearly six centuries 
ago? They refer to a state of society so 
completely different from our own that to the 
majority of even educated readers these pages 
must appear utterly unintelligible. The 
works published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls are given to the world 
not in the hope of creating a popular furore, 
but in the trust that here and there a few 
determined and very diligent students of 
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history may be found who will search among 
the heaps of rubbish for a few nuggets of 
valuable information. It is no disparage- 
ment of the learned editor and translator of 
the Year Books to assert thatthey contain much 
that is obviously and hopelessly worthless. 

The greater part of these volumes is occu- 
pied by highly technical statements of plead- 
ings and points of practice with reference 
to a jurisprudence long since obsolete. It is 
‘hardly conceivable that in any contingency 
they can prove to be valuable, or add to our 
existing knowledge of the history of the 
reign of Edward I. On the other hand, it 
may be readily acknowledged that we find in 
this laborious work not a few passages which 
serve to illustrate the state of the law and of 
society in that reign. It must be remem- 
bered that Edward I. is deservedly considered 
by constitutional writers as the founder of 
the judicature which has existed, substan- 
tially unchanged, to the present time. Of 
course the Law Courts of the kingdom had 
their origin before his time, and many of the 
most important tribunals which he left un- 
touched—notably the County Courts—existed 
jong before the Conquest. Still it may be 
said, without serious inaccuracy, that the 
judicature was not systematically established 
m the form which still exists, until the time 
of the first Edward. Of all our Kings he was 
the greatest lawgiver. 

If we adopt this view of the character of 
the king in whose time these Year Books 
were compiled, it certainly becomes a matter 
‘of interest to observe how early the proceed- 
‘ings of the courts acquired method and 
regularity. The cases are argued verymuch 
as they would be argued now—the advocates 
on either side speak alternately, and the judge 
gives his decision. Although there is seldom 
any express reference to precedents, still 
we see from the orderly course of debate, and 
the reasons assigned by the judges, that law 
had come to be regarded as a regular science. 
So far these cases are interesting; but many 
of them, as it seems to us, were scarcely 
worth the good paper and print which has 
been bestowed upon them. What possible 
value, for example, can we assign to such a 
case as this, which is reported under the date 
1302 P— 

“Master Walter de Stapilton vouched a 
foreigner to warranty in the County of Devonshire 
—Brrrewik. Take a day in banc in the quinzain 
of 8. Hilary and sue out a writ to summon your 
warrantor. And in the opinion of some he shall 
have a writ out of the Eyre to the Chancery under 
.the seal of the Chief Justice, and then shall have 
‘out of Chancery a writ to the Sheriff of Devon- 
shire to summon his warrantor in Banc.” 


In common justice to the Editor of the 
Year Books it must be said that this extract 
is taken, not asa fair sample of the more 
valuable part of his work, but as a specimen 
of the abundant chaff with which the true 
grain is mixed. What should we say of a 
law publisher who reprinted obsolete books 
of the practice in the Courts of Chancery or 
Common Law in the time of Lords Eldon 
and Ellenborough? The only persons who 
buy such books now are the dealers in waste 
paper. It is impossible to suppose that mere 
points of practice and detail in the litigation 
of the fourteenth century can have any value 
now.. This consideration raises the question 





whether it would not be safe to give the 
editor of such a work as the present a dis- 
cretionary power of omitting parts which are 
manifestly useless. Fully acknowledging 
the value of the volumes printed with the 
sanction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
those published previously by the Record 
Commission, we cannot help thinking that 
the enormous labour bestowed upon them 
might in some instances have been more 
profitably directed. To take a very 
striking instance—the most valuable work 
in the whole series is incontestably the 
magnificent collection of Parliamentary Writs 
edited by Sir Francis Palgrave. With respect 
to this work it was observed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas that “ the editor of the Parliamentary 
Writs has executed his task in a satisfactory 
and able manner, with one exception, that of 
not commencing the series with the earliest 
writs upon record,” and he considered the 
work of Sir Francis Palgrave the only well- 
edited volumes published by the Commission. 
Unfortunately the collection comprises only 
the reigns of Edward I. and II. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the work has been 
discontinued. The appendices to the “ Re- 
port on the Dignity of a Peer” contain Par- 
liamentary Writs from Edward III. to 
Edward IV., but the series is very incom- 
plete, and certainly is not edited in such a 
way as to be available to the student. These 
writs of summons to Parliament, and those 
earlier writs to which Sir Harris Nicolas 
adverted, would, if they were properly edited, 
beinvaluable as materials for the history of the 
British Constitution. Can it be for a moment 
contended that the memorials of litigation 
between obscure private persons five hundred 
years ago, or the chronicles written by 
credulous and often mendacious monks, are 
to be compared in value with the solemn 
instruments issued by the Kings of England 
in the exercise of their most important 
function—the convocation of the Supreme 
Legislature? We wish to speak with all 
due respect of the long series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which now present such a formidable array 
in our public libraries. But in looking over 
the catalogue of these works it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the incessant 
multiplication of such works, while the Par- 
liamentary Writs continue neglected, bespeaks 
a strange tendency to prefer that which is 
often trivial and always unauthentic to 
documents which are all of the highest 
authority and moment. 

One of the regulations under which the 
Rolls’ series is published requires that 
the editor of each work “should give an 
account of the MSS. employed by him, of 
their age and their peculiarities; that he 
should add to the work a brief account of 
the life and times of the author, and any 
remarks necessary to explain the chronology ; 
but no other note or comment was to be 
allowed, except what might be necessary to 
establish the correctness of the text.” The 
wisdom of the latter restriction is open to 
grave doubt. In the noble edition of Parlia- 
mentary Writs the learned editor has added 
foot-notes which are of immense value to the 
student. The references to contemporaneous 
events, and the judicious quotations of ancient 
chronicles and records very often render clear 





the purpose of a writ which would other- 
wise be unintelligible to the majority of 
readers. Why should not a similar course 
be adopted with respect to such a work as 
a collection of law cases of the fourteenth 
century? The editor, Mr. Horwood, has 
given sufficient proof of his ability to eluci- 
date the text; but, as it stands without note 
or comment, it is for the most part a sealed 
book. A large number of the cases refer to 
the tenure of land; that is, to laws utterly 
unlike anything we have now. In order to 
show the interest with which many of these 
obscure reports might be invested, and in 
order to give a fair specimen of the present 
work, let us revert briefly to some of the 
tenures of the time of Edward I. 

The most important were undoubtedly 
these three—knight-service, free socage, and 
villan tenure. The theory of knight-service 
was that the holder of the land enjoyed it on 
condition of rendering certain military ser- 
vices to his superior lord, such as accom- 
panying him to war when required. Thence it 
ollowed that if the owner were a minor the 
lord was entitled to be his guardian, for the 
law supposed the heir unable to perform 
knight-service till he attained the age of 
twenty-one, and the wardship and custody of 
his lands was retained by the lord that out 
of the profits he might provide a fit person 
to supply the infant’s place. This convenient 
fiction enabled the great nobles to plunder 
their infant wards cruelly, and as Sir Thomas 
Smith, quoted by Blackstone, says, the heir 
“came to his own after he was out of ward- 
ship, his woods decayed, houses fallen down, 
stock wasted and gone, lands let forth and 
ploughed to be barren.” Knight-service was 
a tenure of the most gentlemanly and expen- 
sive sort. On the other hand, free socage, 
the second of the tenures which we men- 
tioned, pertained rather to the middle classes. 
It was almost identical with modern freehold, 
except that the holder paid certain fixed 
rents, generally of a very moderate amount. 
““Socage” is derived by Spelman in his 
Glossary from the Saxon “ Socn,” i.e.libertas, 
franchesia. The etymology suffices to show 
that socage was more ancient than knight- 
service. The tenant in free’ socage was 
exempt from the oppressive burdens of the 
military tenure; and the lord could not seize 
the profits of his lands and take them to 
himself without rendering an account. 

The following case given in the volume 
published in 1863, at page 106, illustrates the 
eagerness with which the privileges of ward- 
ship were asserted. Henry de Bodreugam 
complained by bill that Thomas le Arcedekne 
tortiously and against the peace of our lord 
the King, came at a certain day and assailed 
him, and took away William, son and heir 
of B., who was in his wardship. A jury 
was summoned. The presiding judge was 
Brumpton :— 


“ The Inquest said that Sir Ralph de Bloyon on 
the same day as that complained of by Henry le 
Bodreugam came to the innof Thomasle Arcedekne, 
and there they had a long conversation, and after- 
wards Sir Ralph and Thomas and their followers 
went to the house of William Beyon, where Sir 
Henry was. Sir Rauf entered together with all 
the others except Thomas, who did not enter, and 
requested Henry that he would deliver up t> them 
an infant who was in ward to him; but Henry 
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would not do so. Strife arose between them, and 
Henry was beaten and wounded, as he complains 
of having been. Brumpron.—What right had 
Sir Henry to the wardship? The Inguest.—None 
save the wardship of the infant by virtue of his 
mother having delivered him [to Henry] in con- 
sequence of a disagreement between Sir Ralph and 
the mother. Brumpron.—After the fact, where 
did they go? The Inquest.—To the house of 
Thomas, where the infant remained full three 
daysafterwards. . . . Brumpron.—Go on now 
to the damages, and tell us if they carried away 
any goods or armour. The Inguest.—They did 
not carry away any chattels; but we assess his 
damages at one hundred marks.” 


The Court adjudged that Henry should 
recover his damages assessed at one hundred 
marks, and that Sir Thomas should go to 
prison. In another case given at page 90, 
one question was whether land was held by 
knight-service or in socage; if by the 
former, the lord was not bound to render 
any account of profits which he had received 
of any infant’s land during his minority. 
But if the land were held in socage, the lord 
would be bound to render the account.. The 
advocates on either side are King and 
Lanfar. The judges are Brumpton and 
Berrewik. 

“A writ of account in socage, where the 
account was demanded for three manors; it was 
replied by Kine—As to one manor, we say that 
he ought not to be answered, for it is held in 
Imight service; judgment, &c. Brrrewix.—Of 
whom is it holden by knight service? Kine.— 
Of Robert de C., who granted the wardship to us 
for so long as this John who brings the writ should 
be under age. Lanrar.—Our ancestor died seised 
of these tenements; and you, after his death, 
seized the wardship as nearest relative to whom 
the wardship of the lands holden in socage be- 
longs; judgment, &c. Brumpron.—Does not 
your writ state that the tenements are holden in 

? If you wish to maintain the action, you 
must support the writ. Adam tells you that the 
tenements are holden by knight service; what 
7 you? Lanrar.—In socage. And the other 
side said the contrary. . . . The Inquest said 
that the first manor whereof he demanded the ward- 
ship was holden in socage, and that he had the 
wardship of that manor for ten years; and as to 
the second manor, that his father had granted it 
for term of life; and as to the third, that he had 
the wardship for two years. Brumpron.—There- 
fore the Court awards that he render an account, 
and that he be in mercy because he had refused to 
account; and he appointed auditors to settle the 
accounts,” 


The case is instructive not merely as an 
illustration of ancient tenures and the social 
condition of the tenants, but also as evidence 
of the regularity of law proceedings. One 
matter rather remarkable is the employment 


by the Common Law Courts of processes 


which afterwards were almost exclusively 
confined to the Court of Chancery. Here 
the justices in Eyre direct accounts to be 
taken, and appoint auditors for the purpose. 

With regard to the third of the tenures 
which we have mentioned—that of villans, 
there is not much information in the present 
work. It is clear, however, from other 
sources that the villani in the reign of 
Edward I. for the most part held their lands 
by fixed tenure, and were not abject slaves 
liable to be dispossessed at the caprice of 
their lords. The “Hundred Rolls,” and 
many other records still extant, give abun- 
dance of evidence as to the services exacted. 
They were such as ploughing and reaping 





for a certain number of days in the year; or 
the render of a fixed amount ‘of farm pro- 
duce. Subject to these obligations, the 
villanus was secure in his holding. It is 
impossible to examine the Hundred Rolls 
and come to any other conclusion In the 
work before us we find a case in which a 
defendant voluntarily pleads that he is a 
villan. 

“One A brought a writ against one W, and W 

said that he was a vilein of the prior of N ; where- 
fore the writ abated. Afterwards A brought 
another writ against W and the prior.” 
Clearly A would not have brought the 
second writ against W unless he had con- 
sidered him a responsible person, notwith- 
standing his condition as a villan. An im- 
portant distinction was made in another case 
between enfranchisement of the blood—i.e., 
the person of the villan, and enfranchisement 
of his land. At page 138 of the volume pub- 
lished in 1863 we find the following instruc- 
tive argument :— 

“ Hunt.—Where the blood is once enfranchised 
by him who has power in that behalf, although 
the person enfranchised should afterwards do 
customary services, yet that does not enslave the 
blood. And Kyng added, Once enfranchised he 
shall be for ever free, if he be not afterwards en- 
slaved by his own act in some Court of Record.” 

The cases to which we have referred will 
give some idea of the general character of 
Mr. Horwood’s work. But the contents are 
so miscellaneous that it would be quite im- 
possible within our present limits to présent 
a complete account of them. Mr. Horwood’s 
translation is generally very felicitous. The 
Norman-French of the original has been 
rendered with spirit and accuracy; and the 
few illustrations which the editor has given 
in his preface show such a familiarity with 
the antiquities of law as to excite a wish that 
the text were abridged and the commentary 
extended. HomersHamM Cox. 








Driil. Regulations of the Austrian Cavalry. 
From an Abridged Edition compiled by 
Captain Illia Wornovits, of the General 
Staff, on the Tactical Regulations of the 
Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General 
Sketch of the Organisation, &c., of the 
Country. Translated by Captain W. S. 
Cooke. (London: Henry 8. King & Co., 
1874.) 

In no other manner is the vastly increased 
interest now displayed by the officers of 
our army in the study of their profession, 
more satisfactorily evinced, than by the 
number of military works which have 
recently been produced by the pens of those 
who wear the sword. The Franco-German 
war, beside which the previous yet recent 
campaigns in Bohemia, Italy, and the 
Crimea, pale into obscurity, has alone 
absorbed the attention of military critics 
until now, and the theme is hardly yet 
exhausted. The tide naturally set into 
German channels. The admiration accorded 
to success turned all eyes on the Prussian 
military organisation, with which perhaps 
many are better acquainted than with our 
own, and certainly than with that of any 
other country. “We therefore receive with 
pleasure a new volume which diverges from 
the general course, and brings us back to 
the once far-famed Austrian cavalry. 





Captain Cooke, of the 22nd Regiment, has 
publisheda translation of the Austrian Cavalry 
Exercises, prefaced by a sketch of the organi- 
sation, &c., of that arm in Austria. The 
preface, unlike that of many books, is the 
most interesting part. 

War wrecks many great reputations, and 
in the campaign of 1866 that of the Austrian 
cavalry was no exception. Though brave, 
smart, and well drilled, they proved to be 
deficient in morale and in training for field- 
service; the outpost and reconnaissance 
sevices were in general defective—the sur- 
prise of the defile of Nachod—the neglect of 
pursuit after Trautenau—the interrupted 
retreat at Soor—and the ignorance of the 
Crown Prince’s advance at Kéniggratz— 
were all shortcomings mainly attributable 
to a faulty appreciation of the proper rdle of 
cavalry in the field. 

The Austrian government were quick 
to recognise the deficiencies of their mili- 
tary organisation, and alterations were com- 
menced immediately after the war. The 
Cuirassiers, who had been deprived of 
their cuirasses in 1860, but still bore the 
name, were placed on the same footing with 
all the other cavalry in 1866. This total 
abolition of heavy cavalry, probably due to 
some repulses which they underwent during 
the campaign, seems to be a step of very 
questionable advantage. The total peace 
and war establishment of the cavalry was 
very largely increased under the new orga- 
nisation of 1869. The combatant war 
establishment was raised from 29,000 ta. 
49,000 sabres, while in peace 37,000 horses: 
are now maintained in lien of 32,500. The 
field as well as the peace strength of a 
cavalry regiment is now six squadrons of 
150 sabres, in lieu of the former generally 
prevailing five squadrons. On mobilisation 
a depét squadron and a reserve squadron of 
thesame strength are formed ; the horses being 
procured by a system of classificationin peace 
which England would do well to imitate. 

The Austrian cavalry labours under three 
great difficulties as regardstraining. First, 
the diverse nationalities and languages of” 
the recruits, involving want of homogeneity 
and sympathy, and necessitating the em- 
ployment of a technical dialect of German 
for military purposes, besides imposing on 
the officers and non-commissioned officers 
a compulsory acquaintance with at least 
one language besides their own. Secondly, 
the dispersion in small detachments in 
billets of the greater number of the regi- 
ments, who are thus deprived of the advan- 
tages of barracks, riding schools, and drill 
grounds, as well as of the opportunity of 
manoeuvring and drilling in large bodies. 
Thirdly, the three-year period of service, 
which, frittered away as much of it now is. 
by bad weather, movements, and other in- 
terruptions, proves hardly sufficient for the 
complete education of the cavalry soldier. 
The first difficulty is inevitable; the second 
is being remedied ; and an attempt is being 
made to induce trained soldiers to remain,,. 
by the inducements of prospective Govern- 
ment appointments and pensions. 

All the cavalry is now armed with breech- 
loading carbines. This question of arma- 
ment was practically decided by the German 
troopers, who, during the war in France,, 
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provided themselves with chassepots cap- 
tured from French infantry. The kit of 
the Austrian cavalry is lighter than ours, 
the heavier garments being carried in squad- 
ron baggage-waggons ; notwithstanding this, 
the average weight carried is slightly greater 
than in our service, being in the field, with 
rations, over twenty stone. 

Captain Cooke points out that a very notice- 
able detail in the cavalry organisation is 
the pioneer training; a section of each 
regiment being trained and equipped with 
tools for the duties of destroying and re- 
pairing railroads, &c. In this respect we 
are still in arrear, though much has been 
done by individual exertion. 

The qualifications now required from 
officers of Austrian cavalry are high, and 
the duties exacted from them severe. As 
the standard of efficiency has been raised, so 
has the number of aspirants declined, and 
some difficulty is now experienced in obtain- 
ing officers. Subalterns are allowed govern- 
ment chargers, and facilities are afforded to 
officers for purchasing horses by instalments 
at a cheap rate. 

The drill regulations are simple, and on 
the non-pivot system. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that Captain Cooke did not, as 
far as possible, make use of our nomencla- 
ture in his translation. The squadrons are 
told off in four “ sections ” corresponding to 
our “ divisions,” each being led by an officer, 
the squadron commander taking post in 
front of them. The single officer in rear 
takes the place of the “ squadron-serrefile.” 
In turning, our system of “fours” is em- 
ployed. In other column movements, the 
Austrian “fours” correspond to our “sec- 
tions,” their “ twos ” to our “ half sections.” 
The squadron being divided into four parts, 
there is no unit analogous to our “ troop,” 
except the front of a double column of 
“sections.” ‘ Divisions” being half a regi- 
ment, or three squadrons, correspond so far 
with our “wings.” The drill in detail is 
similar to ours, but the movements are 
neither so numerous nor so complex. 

In these Regulations, however, there are 
conspicuous omissions. With the exception 
of patrols, the most usual and the most im- 
portant duties of cavalry in the field, viz., 
outpost duty, reconnaissances, advanced 
and rear guards, foraging, and, in short, 
the operations of la petite guerre, which now 
mainly devolve upon the cavalry, are not 
even touched upon. It is true that the 
German works on these subjects supply the 
want to those who seek the information ; 
but efficiency in these duties is even more 
material than excellency in manoeuvring ; 
it may with reasonable reproach be said— 
“These things ought ye to have done; and 
yet, not have left the others undone.” Our 
own Regulations, incomplete as they are, 
surpass the Austrian Drill Book in these 
respects ; and remembering that they are 
supplemented by Captain Frank Russell’s 
translation of Von Mirus, Captain J. C. 
Russell’s Notes on Cavalry Service, Nolan’s 
book, General Smith’s Cavalry Manoeuvres, 
Baker, and other original or translated 
works, we may avow with pride that 
the British cavalry officers have shown 
themselves to be fully alive to the changes 
of modern warfare, and anxious to maintain 





the high reputation which their arm of the 
service has always enjoyed. 

Captain Cooke’s contribution to this 
section of literature will be welcomed by all 
military students. The original matter is 
concise, clear, and valuable ; and the trans- 
lation is facile though literal, and illustrated 
where necessary by diagrams. 

J.C. ARpDAGH. 








MINOR LITERATURE. 


The Place of the Physician. Being the Introduc- 
tory Lecture at Guy's Hospital. October, 1873. 
With other Essays. By James Hinton. (King & 
Co., 1874). The sciences are so many hands 
stretched out to strengthen the weakness and 
supply the wants of men. The physician’s task 
is “ like shaking hands with Briareus,” and Mr. 
Hinton’s lecture is an eloquent exhortation to the 
medical students at Guy’s not to be alarmed at 
the boundless pores before them, but to profit 
by the multiplicity of points of contact between 
their professional studies and every other form of 
human action or research to repay to all the 
assistance that all can afford them. The leading 
idea of the brochure is the parallelism between 
the organic life of man and the larger life which, 
it is suggested, may only seem to differ generic- 
ally from our own, because its manifestations are 
on too vast a scale to be grouped into a whole by 
our comprehension. Some of the author's illus- 
trations are original and apt, as when he compares 
the exploded practice of blood-letting (which 
served its immediate purpose at the expense of a 
more injurious reaction) to the legislation which 
“rushes to meet every evil with some mechanic 
remedy,” forgetting the “ untold reactions of the 
living frame ” of ‘the social organism. The lec- 
ture is supplemented by two short essays, one on 
the relation between the organic and inorganic 
worlds, developing the notion that the distinction 
between living and inorganic forces may prove to 
be as unfounded as that drawn by the ancients 
between the continuous motions of the heavenly 
bodies and the motion on earth, that seems to 
begin and end in our sight. The other essay is 
also short, but weighty, on that mode of advancing 
knowledge which consists in the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, or “correction of the premiss,” and the 
difficulty, almost more moral than intellectual, of 
giving up an opinion which it was right and 
reasonable to hold so long as the mistaken pre- 
miss was uncorrected. The power of right rea- 
soning is shown by the reluctance of the mind to 
abandon what it has once felt to be true, and the 
same cause which gives error its tenacity, assures 
the final triumph of its correction ; similarly, in 
the evolution of morality, the process of deter- 
mining what is right remains the same, though 
the introduction of fresh premisses, dispelling the 
moral ignorance or insensibility which is the 
starting point, may necessitate from time to time 
a more or less painful reconstruction of detailed 
conclusions, As the author observes, these con- 
siderations are more generally admitted than 
fairly applied with all their consequences. 
Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the delay in Mr. George 
Smith’s return to England is due to a misunder- 
standing with the authorities at Mosul. He is 
bringing back some 3,000 fragments of tablets, 
and seems pretty well satisfied with the results he 
has obtained, though they do no more than com- 
plete the inscriptions already in the possession of 
the British Museum. - 


A cATALOGUE of the library of the late Dr. 
Brandis, private secretary to the German Empress, 
whose Life we reviewed lately, has been issued by 
the firm of Stargardt at Berlin. 





We have great pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to a contribution to our 
—— of Milton on the part of the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart. He has already given us a 
finely-executed portrait of Spenser, after the 
original in the possession of the Countess of Ches- 
terfield, and he now promises us a copy of the 
— of Milton by William Faithorne, 1670, 

rofessor Masson writes to Mr. Grosart of this 
portrait :— 

“There needeth be no hesitation as to which is the 
authoritative portrait of Milton, for there is only one 
of him of any authority—that is, in his age. The 
engraving of Faithorne originally prefixed to the 
History of Britain (1670) is a grand face, nothing 
that I know comparable with it; and you will make 
us all your debtors if you reproduce it like your very 
fine Spenser.” 

The size of the reproduction will be over 14 in, 
by 11 in., and the price of the ordinary prints will 
be a guinea and a half. 

From Rotterdam we learn that a young lady, 
Miss Jacobs, of Sappemeer, has passed the ex- 


amination for a medical degree with the greatest . 


success. She is the first lady who has achieved 
the distinction in Holland. 


A HITHERTO unknown original edition of the 
Fourth Book of Rabelais has been discovered by 
M. Edwin Tross at Paris, which bears the title “ Le 
Quart Livre des Faictz et Dictz Héroiques du noble 
Pantagruel, composé par M. Frangois Rabelais, 
Docteur en Medicine et Calloier des Iles Hiéres. 
A: Lyon, L’an mil cing cens quarante huict. in-16, 
48 feuillets non chiffrés.” This edition, which has 
not been quoted by any bibliographer, contains only 
one prologue and eleven chapters, whilst the 
edition of 1552 has, besides a longer prologue, a 
dedication to Cardinal Odet de Chastillon, and 
consists of sixty-six chapters. The introduction 
differs, moreover, from that in the other editions, 
and the text is not the same. The volume was 
discovered by M. Tross bound up with a copy of 
the Valence edition of Rabelais (1547), in t 
parts. 


A GRAND literary féte is being organised in the 
department of Vaucluse, for the celebration of the 
fifth centenary of the poet Petrarch, who died on 
July 18, 1374. The te will take place, under 
the patronage of the authorities, at the fountain of 
Vaucluse, on July 18 and 19 next. 


Proressor Orecetivus, of Elberfeld, has suc- 
ceeded in exhuming from the dust of a long-for- 
gotten and extinct local country annual, a number 
of songs by Arndt, which are not to be found in 
any of the recent editions of his works. From 
these compositions it appears that Arndt’s con- 
nexion with the Rhineland dates as far back as 
1799, and not merely to 1814, as has generally 
been assumed. The various numbers of the 
annual in which these hitherto neglected songs 
of Arndt first appeared fall within the years 1798 
and 1806, during which period he seems to have 
annually contributed two or three poems to its 
pages. It is proposed that the twenty-eight 
songs which have thus been unexpectedly again 
brought to light should be incorporated with the 
latest edition of the great poet’s works. Curiously 
enough, the same old annual which has yielded 
up this treasure has also been found to contain in 
the number for 1806 six epigrams by Schleier- 
macher, which are not to be met with in any 
collection of his writings. 


Tue Emperor of China has commanded a col- 
lection of Chinese poems from the earliest times 
to be made. The collection will be published in 
200 volumes. The Emperor, it is said, possesses 
a library of more than 400,000 volumes. 


Mr. Ruskin has fallen foul of one of our con- 
temporaries in the last number of Fors Clavigera. 
In the following passage he seems to us to have laid 
his finger on the root of the disease which is dis- 
solving modern society: —“It is quite possible 
for the simplest workman or labourer for whom 
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I write to understand what the feelings of a 
gentleman are, and share them, if he will; but 
the crisis and horror of this present time are 
that its desire of money, and the fulness of 
luxury dishonestly attainable by common per- 
sons are gradually making churls of -all men; and 
the nobler passions are not merely disbelieved, but 
even the conception of them seems ludicrous to 
the ordinary churl mind ; so that, to take only so 

r an instance of them as my own life—because 

have passed it in iving, not in fortune- 
hunting ; because I have laboured always for the 
honour of others, not my own, and have chosen 
rather to make men look to Turner and Luini than 
to form or exhibit the skill of my own hand; 
because I have lowered my rent, and assured the 
comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead of 
taking from them all I could force for the roofs 
they needed; because I love a wood walk better 
than a London street, and would rather watch a 
sea-gull fly than shoot it, and rather hear a thrush 
sing than eat it ; finally, because I never disobeyed 
my mother, because I have honoured all women 
with solemn worship, and have been kind even to 
the unthankful and the evil; therefore the hacks 
of English art and literature wag their heads at 
me, and the poor wretch who pawns the dirty 
linen of his soul daily for a bottle of sour wine 
and a cigar, talks of the ‘effeminate sentimen- 
tality of Ruskin.’” 


Ir is to be hoped that the recent appointment 
of Professor Lepsius to the post of Head Librarian 
of the Royal Library at Berlin will have the 
effect of bringing to maturity the project—long 

under the consideration of the Government—of 
erecting a new library-building, more in harmony 
. with the existing requirements of the city than 
the square box-like edifice constructed under 
Frederick the Great, and dignified with the in- 
adequately fulfilled motto “Nutrimentum Spi- 
ritus.” An observatory is, we learn, to be erected 
at Potsdam, and is to be specially adapted to the 
observation of the sun, and of spectrum phenomena 
generally. Nor is this the only evidence of the 
strong interest in scientifie enquiry which is at 
nt actuating the German authorities, for three 
istinct laboratories for Physics, Physiology, and 

Pharmacology, are also being constructed at 
Potsdam, under the careful superintendence of 
Herr Spieker, who has likewise the works of 
the new observatory placed under his direction. 
The Society of Artists at Berlin, not to be outdone 
by their scientific brethren, are bestirring them- 
selves to raise a fund of 50,000 thalers, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a suitable academy, with the 
necessary exhibition halls, studios, and lecture 
rooms, 


A work has lately appeared at Vienna, by G. 
Wolf, which gives <4 idheeesting account of Grill- 
parzer in his character, not as a writer, but as a 
member of the Austrian Civil Service, cramped in 
his social and official relations, and smarting under 
the restraints of bureaucratic etiquette and rou- 
tine. These revelations of his official life throw 
considerable light upon the sources of that bitter- 
ness of spirit and sense of injustice which are so 
often manifested in his writings, but they at the 
same time show how thoroughly he had mastered 
all the details of his work from the most compli- 
cated problems of finance to the most trivial regu- 
lations of precedent, 


A GERMAN translation of Luis da Camoens’ Can- 
zonen (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1874), from the pen 
of Wilhelm Storek, already well-known for the 
success with which he has clothed foreign poetry 
in German verse, has just appeared in Paderborn, 
and is well spoken of for the easy flow of the ver- 
sification, and the accuracy of the rendering. The 
Canzonets are prefaced by some well-digested pre- 

inary remarks on their form, date, and origin, 
which thus supply the reader with much interest- 


ing matter in reference to the life and character 
of the author. 





Ty an eloquent and enthusiastic article in the 
Nuova ‘Antologia, Signor G. B. Giuliani advocates 
the importance of the study of Dante’s Convito 
not only for those who wish to understand the 
Divina Commedia, but also for all students of 
philosophy. He complains that the work has 
never met with sufficient attention. At first it 
was looked upon as a novelty, and awoke no 
interest, because the philosophers of Dante’s time 
resented the application of the vulgar tongue to 
such lofty subjects. Hence, manuscripts of the 
Convito were in little demand, they were copied 
by careless copyists, and became hopelessly cor- 
rupt. For this cause, when Italian philosoph 
revived, the Convito was neglected as unintelli- 
gible, and the same reason has obscured its value 
in more modern times. In addition to this, how- 
ever, the Convito has been thrown into the shade 
by the Divina Commedia, and is generally in- 
terpreted in accordance with preconceived ideas of 
the meaning of the poem. Signor Giuliani claims 
for the work serious attention on its own account. 
Not only is it full of interest as being the founda- 
tion of Italian philosophical prose, but also it 
marks a great epoch in the history of modern 
eg In Dante’s hands philosophy 
» go gan to be a motive for the poe. 
of peoples and states; like a new Socrates, 
Dante recalled philosophy to matters of 
human life and conduct, and “ Philosophy, so long 
compelled to show herself in uncouth and un- 
seemly guise, now again, at this first revival of 
human civilisation, appears in noble apparel in 
the person of a gentle lady, glorious in freedom, 
wedhinas in knowledge, adorned with honour- 
ableness and full of sweetness.” 

This high estimate of the Convito Signor 
Giuliani promises to justify by a new edition of 
the text of the work, to which he has devoted 
many years of study. The text, he says, cannot 
be restored merel ‘ collating the MSS., which 
are all corrupt; the task of editor requires know- 
ledge of the history of the time, entire familiarity 
with Dante’s other writings, and an absence of 
any desire to establish any theory of Dante in- 
terpretation. Certainly, the instances he gives 
of errors in the MSS. would account for any 
obscurity attaching to a philosophical wor: 
“semenza” is read for “sentenza,” “ uomini ” for 
“alimenti,” “a nza” for “appetenza;” and 
many others. e shall look forward with great 
interest to Signor Giuliani’s edition: his account 
of his method promises well for a careful work 
undertaken with thorough enthusiasm. 

From the Statistics of Queensland for 1872, 
lately published, it appears that there are sixteen 
libraries and reading-rooms in the colony, and 
that, on December 31, there were 20,890 volumes 
in these libraries. The private subscriptions, con- 
tributions, &c., for the whole number of institu- 
tions amounted to 2,052/. 15s. 10d., and the 
government aid for the same to 1,671/. 4s, 2d. 
The government aid for the years previous to 
1872 amounted to a total of 11,805/. 13s. 1d., and 
the private subscriptions to 11,0397. 2s, 4d. 

Mr. Frrzsames STEPHEN’s second article in the 
Contemporary on “Caesarism and Ultramontanism,” 
including his reply to Archbishop Manning, is 
more interesting if less ingenious than his first. 
He certainly makes out his main point, that the 
evidence on which Churchmen rest the claims to 
which they expect statesmen to defer is very far 
short of demonstration. On the other hand, the 
only scrap of argument he advances in support of 
the assumption that the majority of common 

eople ought to be subject, not only for wrath 
Put for conscience, sake, to a government which 
balks their inclinations as all European govern- 
ments do at many points, is an appeal to what he 
takes for a notorious fact, that leading statesmen 
now are abler than leading churchmen, and take 
wider and fairer views of things. This was quite 
as true in the age of the Antonines as now, and 
then as now proves nothing. Of course the ex- 
clusive way in which Mr, Stephen insists upon 





“evidence,” is rather arritre now that Dr. Car- 
penter has shown how much the conscious life, in 
which alone evidence is weighed, is determined 
by the unconscious, and Professors Bain and 

lifford have arrived independently at a recog- 
nition of the inextricable connexion between 
belief and will, which Dr. Newman has been 
proclaiming so long to deaf ears. Apart from 
these general considerations, the controversy leaves 
the impression that a steadfast, intelligent grasp 
on a coherent positive doctrine is an advantage 
which may neutralise much superiority in intellec- 
tual versatility, vigour, and precision. 

Mr. Guapstone’s Preface to the Reply of 
Achilles, in the same number, consists of a 
captious, though not ungenerous criticism of 
Pope, some theological remarks tending to show 
that it was once a virtue to be moderately re- 
vengeful, and a masterly rhetorical analysis of 
the reply. The version is clever, close, and de- 
testably wooden. 


THe Contemporary also contains a_ long, 
careful, and well-written article on Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry by A. Orr. Not much fresh light is 
thrown upon the question of his “place in litera- 
ture,” which the title promises to discuss; but 
those to whom his writings seem at once to re- 
quire an interpreter and to admit of interpretation, 
will find welcome and valuable guidance, the more 
so, perhaps, that Mrs. Orr has not been unduly an- 
xious to class her author, or to find a single formula 
to characterise a genius of which the most marked 
characteristic is a shifting many-sidedness, Many 
of the single remarks are acute. We hear less of 
Mr. Browning’s obscurity now than formerly, but 
there can be little doubt that when the charge was 
most popular it owed its force to the ease with 
which ordinary readers “ mistake a strain on the 
attention for a strain on the understanding.” The 
effect of the faults of style, which even admirers 
recognise and yet half enjoy, is well described as 
stimulating the reader’s mind, “lashing it up to 
its task with the exhilarating energy of a March 
wind, but the sense of being driven against an 
obstacle generally remains, We have the wind in 
our teeth.” 


Mr. Bryce’s “ Impressions of Iceland” is by 
far the most interesting paper in the current 
number of the Cornhill. He heb undertaken the 
difficult task of conveying to his readers, by de- 
scription of the strange scenery of Iceland, an 
idea not only of the country itself, but of the 
effect which it would be likely to produce upon 
themselves. The verdict of actual tourists is 
divided, and Mr. Bryce’s skilful and graphic 
touches will not convince everyone of the charms 
of Icelandic travel ; they only enable those to 
whom such charms as it possesses naturally appeal 
to judge of the kind ad tape of pleasure to be 
expected from it. There is little grandeur of 
form, little or no richness and beauty of colour in 
the scenery, hardly any striking effects that could 
be thought to compensate for the hardships of the 
long rides over stony uninhabited deserts; but, 
on the other hand, the desert itself—with its 
bareness, its black hills, yellow marshes, arctic 
sky, and sublimely complete desolation and still- 
ness—offers what may be called a sensational 
attraction of its own to travellers who are content 
to spend whole fatiguing days in taking in the 
absolutely strange, if weirdly monotonous im- 

ression. The account of the natives, though put 
ava with difficence as the uncertain result of 
only two months’ observation, looks very much 
like truth. It is the picture of a stationary so- 
ciety, with no crime, little poverty, little industry, 
no curiosity, good temper, independence, and an 
amount of refinement out of all proportion to the 
barbaric simplicity of all the material conditions 
of life, clearly due, according to the writer, to the 
still living enthusiasm of the Icelanders for their 
ancient literature, which serves at least to keep its 
memory fresh. 


In the Fortnightly Review, Mrs. Garrett-Ander- 
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son replies to Dr. Maudsley’s paper on “Sex in 
Mind and Education,” and, after briefly pointing 


out the crudeness of the physiological reasoning - 


upon which it was based, explains in a way 
calculated to reassure all sincere friends of the 
higher education of women, what are the subjects 
proposed by its leading advocates in this country, 
and the means on which they rely. She speaks 
with authority on the evil of early marriages, the 

hysical effects of simple ennuz, and the relief to 
c expected from a change which led to girls of 
eighteen prolonging their studies to the age at 
which they would be able to pass the existing 
University degree examinations. As to the ability 
of studious young women “to contend on equal 
terms with men for the goal of man’s ambition,” 
Mrs. Anderson declines to theorize, but she points 
ont that at present the inequality of the conten- 
tion is mainly the work of those philanthropists 
‘who are most zealous in maintaining the im- 
portance of protection for the weak. The ladies 
studying medicine at Edinburgh, for instance, had 
their mental and physical energies tested by a 
constant and powerful opposition to their right 
to study at all, in addition to the ordinary work 
of their contemporaries, and though we are glad 
to be assured that their strength was equal to the 
occasion, it is obvious that there will be some 
girls able to profit by a University course, whose 
health, nevertheless, would not enable them to do 
so unless they were allowed to pursue it in peace. 


At the meeting of the Camden Society, held 
on May 2, the report of the Council was read. 
The books announced for the present year will 
probably be :— 

1. Account of the Executors of Richard, Bishop 
.0f London 1803, and of the Evxecutors vA Thomas 
Bishop of Exeter 1310. Edited by the late Arch- 
deacon Hale and the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. 

2. Papers relating to the Quarrel between Oliver 
Cromwell and the Earl of Manchester, Edited by 
the late John Bruce. 

3. The seventh volume of the Camden Miscel- 
Zany, containing, amongst other matters: 1. The 
Accounts of the Building of the Church of Bodmin. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Wilkinson. 2. Papers re- 
lating to the sentence upon Prynne, Edited by 
the late John Bruce. 3. Sermons of the Boy 
Bishop. Edited by the late J. G. Nichols and Dr. 
Rimbault. 

The report proceeds as follows: “The Council 
have thought that they would best meet the 
wishes of the Society by placing in the hands of 
members books which have occupied the thoughts 
of those who have laboured so much for ‘their 
interests as Mr. Bruce, Mr. Nichols, and Arch- 
deacon Hale. The Chronicle of England from 
Lord Henry Percy’s MS. will thus be unavoidably 
postponed for another year. It may, however, be 
satisfactory to the Society to know that time has 
not been lost, and that the result of Mr. Hamilton’s 
investigations has been to show that the Chronicle 
is not a mere abridgment of Stow, but the original 
from which Stow derived a great part of his infor- 
mation, and that it is even more valuable as giving 
the impression made upon an ordinary citizen by 
passing occurrences in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI., and Mary, than from its narrative of 
events.” 


Ir is announced that Dr. Réhricht, who two 
years ago published an interesting treatise on the 
Crusade (1228-1229) in which the Emperor 
Frederick II. took part, is preparing a more com- 
prehensive work on the subject of the Crusades 
generally. Dr, Roéhricht’s intimate acquaintance 
with Arabic literature enables him to consult all 
the Mohammedan as well as Christian sources 
from which our knowledge of those times is 
derived, and hence few men could be better quali- 
~ than himself for the task which he has under- 
taken. 


Iw an article in the Athenaeum of May 2, a 
writer reviewing Mr. Hamilton’s last volume of 





the Calendar of Domestic State Papers, gives, 
under the somewhat sensational heading of “The 
Armada of 1639,” an interesting account of the 
ic Y ase: in England by the arrival of a 
arge Spanish fleet in the Downs in the autumn 
of 1639. He seems, however, to be unaware that 
this panic was totally without foundation, and 
that so far from the commander, Oquendo, having 
any design of helping Charles I. against his own 
subjects, he, having been driven by Van Tromp to 
take refuge in the Downs, was, through the 
a Ambassador, Cardenas, pleading with 
Charles to join him against the Dutch and the 
French, and offering the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate to his nephew asa bribe. Richelieu, how- 
ever, knew how to countermine the Spanish 
my and amused Charles with a negotiation 
till the Dutch were ready to strike in and to 
attack the Spanish fleet even under the protection of 
the English neutrality. Charles, who was unable 
to fight to regain the Palatinate, and who wished 
to get it by arrangement with one or other of the 
belligerents, fell between two stools. With this 
explanation we can recommend the article to our 
readers, so far as it relates to the effect produced 
in England by the arrival of the fleet. But it is 
only fair to Charles I. to remark, that even if the 
charge against him of seeking to overawe England 
by a regiment of German cavalry, in 1628, were 
founded on certain evidence, instead of being a 
mere conjecture, it is decidedly not true that he 
was then scheming “to array against his unarmed 
subjects a troop of foreigners and Papists.” The 
men in question were levied in North Germany, 
where Papists were not usually found. Their 
commander, Dulbier, had been in Mansfeld’s ser- 
vice, and he passed over with these very men into 
the service of Gustavus Adolphus, who was de- 
cidedly unlikely to admit Papists into his army. 
It is not nece to be an admirer of Charles‘I. to 
protest against the habit which has received the 
countenance of some of the greatest names in his- 
torical literature, of believing that every rumour 
spread by ignorant and misinformed persons against 
him is indubitably true, because it is in print. 


Weare promised from America an important 
contribution to the history of Socialism. Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff has, it is announced, a work in 
preparation which will give a detailed account of 
the existing Communistic societies in the United 
States, with an accurate report of their origin and 
history, their religious creeds and practices, their 
industrial and social organisations, their literature, 
and their present numbers and condition. The 
book will be the result of a close personal exami- 
nation. 


ANOTHER jubilee is announced at Berlin for the 
coming summer, in honour, not of an individual, 
but an institution, being the commemoration of 
the third centenary of the “Gymnasium of the 
Grey Cloisters,” the most ancient of the high- 
schools in the Prussian capital, which is now 
under the able directorship of Professor Bonitz, 
the well-known Aristotelean scholar. On this 
occasion also, a volume of the Collective Papers 
and Addresses will be published, the cost of which 
will be defrayed by the municipality of Berlin, in 
consideration of the national interest attaching to 
a publication which in the reports of the various 
teachers of the institution will supply an in- 
teresting summary of the actual position of dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge at the present day. 


A quarter of a century has passed since Pro- 
fessor Georg Waitz, of Gottingen, inaugurated that 
course of academic teaching which has exercised 
so important an influence on historical research in 
Germany. No German university teacher perhaps 
can boast of having trained so large a number of 
distinguished scholars as Professor Waitz, and 
amongst the numerous names which have stood 
on his list of students, we need only instance those 
of Professors Usinger at Kiel, Winkelmann at 
Heidelberg, Stern at Bern, Steindorf and Fraus- 
dorff at Gottingen. Besides those of his pupils who 


t 





occupy academic chairs, there is scarcely a German 
gymnasium of any standing that does not number 
amongst its teachers competent historians who 
have owed more or less of their training to Pro- 
fessor Waitz. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the jubilee which is this year to commemo- 
rate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his tenure of 
his chair will be numerously attended, and will 
collect together sympathising friends and pupils 
from every part of Germany. The committee 
appointed to superintend the necessary ge- 
ments have announced that the celebration will 
be held at Gottingen towards the end of August, 
and that they intend to publish in & separate form 
some of the papers which it is expected will be 
presented on the occasion, whilst ‘others will be 
combined together in the form of one joint 
volume. 


WE regret to hear that the Programmes pub- 
lished during the last two years by the professors 
at University College, London, are to be discon- 
tinued. The following is a list of the historical 
monographs which have appeared during the last 
year in Prussia, under the modest form of School 
Programmes, t.e., papers read at the terminal gather- 
ings of friends and parents—the speech-days—by 
the masters :-— 

1. Dr. Mucue, Forschungen iiber den rémischen Kaiser M. 
Aurelius Severus Alexander. Schweidnitz : Gymnasium. 

2. BACHMANN, Disputatio qua antiquitatis Germanicae reli- 
quias, quae Wernigerolae asservantur, ad illustrandam 
Taciti Germaniam adhibere conatur. Wernigerode : 
Gymnasium, 

3. Dr. F. Hirscu, Kaiser Constantin VII. Porphyrogenctos. 
Berlin : Kinigstiidtische Realschule. 

4. KLUGE, Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeutung u. Gestalt der 
Johannisfeste und der damit verwandten Feiern. Miihl- 
hausen : Gymnasium, 

5. Prof. Prerson, Uber die Nationalitiit u. Sprache der alten 
Preussen. Berlin: Dorotheenstiidtische Realschule. 

6. FRANZ JOERLING, Karl Martell. Rogasen : inm. 

7. GEGENBAUR, Das Kloster Fulda im Karolinger Zeitalter 
Fulda : Gymnasium. 

8. Aust, Ueber die Ausbildung der Vassallitiit u. des Lehns- 
wesens. Hirschberg : Gymnasium. 

9, ScHéBER, Vorwiirfe und Anklagen gegen Gregor VII. aus 
= Schriften seiner Zeitgenossen. Nordhausen ;: Real- 
schule. 

10. Dr. Braun, Die Tage von Canossa unter Heinrich IV. 
Marburg: Gymnasium. 

1l. Dr. BéumeE, Zur Geschichte des Cistercienser Klosters St. 
Marien zur Pforte. Pforta : Landesschule. 

12. Dr. ADLER, Aelteste Geschichte des am Fusse des Zobten- 
berges liegenden Diérfer des Augustiner-Chorherren-Stiftes 
auf dem Lande zu Breslau von 1300-1500. Breslau : 
Realschule am Zwinger. 

13. Dr. WACHENFELD, Ueber die politischen Beziehungen zwis- 
chen Brandenburg, und Hessen-Cassell bis zum Angs- 
burger Religionsfrieden. Cassel: Héhere Biirgerschule. 

14. Fr. Orro; Die Theilnahme der brandenburgischen Truppen 
an der Expedition Wilhelm III. von England. Wiesbaden ; 
Gymnasium. 

15. Dr. DuNcKER, Der Freiherr von Stein und die deutsche Frage 
auf dem Wiener Congresse. Hanau: Gymnasium. 

16. Hetnze, Deutschlands historisch-geographische ;Gestaltung 
von der iiltesten Zeit bis auf die Gegenwart. Gdrlitz: 
Realschule. 


In the first May number of the Revue des Dewx 
Mondes, M. Albert Réville contributes an article 
on the Albigenses, based.upon the history of that 
sect published by M. Napoléon Peyrat in 1872. 
Without an assignable founder, the ascetic sect of 
the Cathari, called Albigenses from Alby in 
Languedoc, where they once conferred without 
result with the Catholics, disseminated itself 
through the southern provinces of France and the 
north of Spain and Italy. Its existence may first 
be traced as early as 1022, when two priests and 
their partisans were burned at Orleans “ for Mani- 
cheism ;” during the twelfth century it numbered 
amongst its adherents many of the great families 
of the south of France, and became identified with 
the patriotic struggles of the South against absorp- 
tion into the kingdom of France, which was half 
the motive and the main result of the so-called 
Albigensian Crusade. Deserted subsequently by 
the noblesse, it dragged on a miserable and 
sporadic existence till the middle of the fourteenth 
century, under the incessant blows of the Inquisi- 
tion ; and has left behind it the great ossuaries of 
Ornolac and the Chateau de Foix to testify to 
its sufferings and to the vigorous measures of its 
persecutors. M. Réville calls Catharism the last of 
the ancient rather than the first of modern 
heresies ; as it opposed a definite hierarchical ard 
metaphysical sys‘en to the hierarchy and theology 
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of the Catholic Church, and was essentially 
aristocratical in its internal structure, whilst the 
characteristic of modern heresy is the substitution 
of inward piety and charity in the place of both 
cultus and dogma, and a certain solidarity with 
the development of democratic institutions. But 
to the question through what obscure channels a 
dualistic system of metaphysical dogma, so like 
Manicheism, could have penetrated into the heart 
ef Western Christendom, the writer is unable to 
give a much more definite answer than we had 
attained before. 


Ir is stated that a house of historic interest is 
being demolished at Berlin. This house, No. 
i7, Taubenstrasse, was the residence of the 
Electors of Prussia before Berlin aspired to be 
ene of the great capitals of Europe. Towards 
the middle of the last century it was in- 
habited by Voltaire during his stay at Berlin, and 
it was thence that he assailed Maupertuis, the 
President of the Academy of Berlin. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Prre Davin, who has spent so much time in the 
investigation of the central provinces of China, 
has arrived at Shanghai in a weak state of health, 
and has brought with him some valuable scientific 
spoils, the result of his recent researches in 
Kiangsi. 

ANOTHER volcanic disturbance has recently 
spread desolation and terror through the little 
island of Niceros. A little more than a year 
ago, after a series of earthquakes which caused 
some damage, the summit of the highest peak 
in the island suddenly burst open and released 
the volumes of steam and boiling water which, 
in their struggles to find an exit, had well- 
nigh caused the destruction of the island and 
every living being on its surface. This first 
eruption was of short duration, and the disturb- 
ance subsided almost as suddenly as it began. 
Apparently the volcano had expended its forces, and 
the alarm gradually died away. But on the Ist of 
last month the eruptions commenced afresh, and 
with a violence even greater than on the previous 
occasion. Boiling water was emitted in such 
quantities that, at the date of the last advices, sent 
on April 4, it threatened to destroy the fertility of 
the surrounding soil, which is esteemed the best in 
the island. At the same time earthquakes con- 
vulse the ground, and the inhabitants have taken 
to the open fields, where they are safer than under 
their tottering houses. 


WE learn from the Levant Herald that the 
International Commission appointed to consider 
the best means of removing the ledge of rocks 
known as the “Iron Gates,’ and otherwise im- 
proving the navigation of the Danube in the 
neighbourhood of Orsova, having taken soundings 
of the bed of the river, left Orsova at the com- 
mencement of the winter for Pesth, and have now 
completed their task. They calculate that the cost 
of destroying the Iron Gates and levelling the 
river above and below Orsova will amount to 
about 14,000,000 francs, and their plans and es- 
timates have been already lodged at the Hungarian 
Ministry of Public Works. These will be for- 
warded to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Vienna, whose province it will be to come to an 
understanding with the Turkish Government as to 
its share in this important undertaking. It is 
stated that, if the Porte should feel itself unable 
or unwilling to contribute its pecuniary pro- 
portion of the outlay for this international improve- 
ment, the Austro-Hungarian Government will pro- 
bably take the enterprise upon its own shoulders, 
and will commence the necessary works forthwith, 


unless any unexpected political complications 
should supervene. 


_ THE Geographical Magazine states that Don 
Vicente Ballivian y Roxas has commenced the 
publication of a most valuable and interesting 
series of inedited documents relating to the history 
of Upper Peru—the modern Bolivian Republic. 





The first volume, which has been published at 
Paris, contains a diary of the siege of La Paz, by 
the ary Indians, in 1784, the annals of the 
town of Potosi from its foundation to 1702, and 
a catalogue of printed and manuscript works re- 
lating to Upper Peru during the period of Spanish 
domination. This list has been carefully prepared, 
and is invaluable to historical or statistical en- 
quirers. 

Ay article in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review gives the clearest and most 
impartial account of Russian advances in Central 
Asia that has yet appeared, closed by an eloquent 
summary of the probable causes that have urged 
and are still urging Russia in her career of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, and of England’s concern 
therein. The reviewer considers that the threatened 
advance to Marv would be distinctly hosttle, and 
without fair pretext ; the Turkomans who inhabit 
that oasis belonging to tribes unconnected with 
those who refused tribute to Russia after the cap- 
ture of Khiva. He considers the Emperor and 
his ministers sincere in their desire to desist from 
conquests, which are forced on them by un- 
scrupulous generals and a corrupt military aristo- 
cracy. While agreeing that invasion of India 
from the north is but a “distempered dream,” he 
is fully alive to the internal dangers which 
menace our Indian empire from the present un- 
settled state of affairs in Central Asia. He con- 
cludes by indicating our true policy in words 
which we cannot help quoting :— 

“In freeing English statesmen, for the future, from 

any obligation to credit their professions and assur- 
ances, and helping to convince the country of the 
necessity of placing competent British representatives 
near the spots proximately menaced, for the purpose 
of exposing misapprehension and checking intrigue, 
the military nobles, who are responsible for the recent 
policy of Russia, will, if we only take the lessor, have 
done real service to the cause of peace.” 
The article should be read and studied by every 
one who knows or cares anything about Central 
Asia and its relations to India, whether apologist 
or opponent of Russian policy. 


Tue first fair ever held in the city of Tashkend, 
in Russian Turkestan, was formally inaugurated 
on April 7 last. 


Tae Khan of Khiva appears to be fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of getting into good 
odour with his new masters. He has (according 
to the Invalide Russe) remitted to Colonel Ivanof 
part of the tribute paid by the Yomud Turkomans 
and part of the plunder taken by them on the 
occasion of their last raid on the right bank of the 
Oxus. The Khan has also graciously executed 
five inhabitants of Kiptchak who had ventured to 
offer a little opposition to the Russian detachment 
on the occasion of its march, in January last, 
along the Amu. This expedition has exercised a 
most salutary effect on the Turkomans’ behaviour. 
The Persians no longer complain of their attacks, 
and the Khan of Khiva thinks there will be no 
difficulty in getting them to pay a regular tribute 
to Russia, and that complete order will soon be 
established among these hitherto refractory nomad 
tribes. 


ALGERIA, it appears, stands first among coun- 
tries noted for their mineral waters, in respect of 
the number, variety, and hygienic properties of 
her springs. In most cases ruins in the imme- 
diate vicinity attest the fact of the old Romans 
having appreciated the curative qualities of the 
waters quite as much as the Arabs of the present 
day do. The principal of these springs are 
Amman Rhira, on the ruins of Aquae Calidae, 
famed in the time of the Roman emperors, the 
waters being very similar to those of Baden and 
Lucca; Hammam Meluan, about twenty-one 
miles from Algiers, the waters of which are highly 
saline as well as mineral, and are particularly effica- 
cious in cases of rheumatism, gout, and skin 
diseases; the sulphurous springs of Hammam 
Berruaguia, the temperature of which is about 





81° Fahrenheit; the “Queen Baths,” close to 
Oran, originally founded by Joanna, daughter 
of Isabella the Catholic (the grottos adjoining 
the springs are in this case converted into 
sudatoria or hot rooms); and, lastly, the 
Hammam Meskutine (Aquae Tibilitanae), which 
are situated in the midst of a lovely entourage, 
and the waters of which attain a temperature of 
from 126° to 169°, and are peculiarly suited for 
the cure of diseases of the joints and skin affections. 

WE find some interesting facts concerning the 
quicksilver mines of New Almaden (California) in 
the account of M. Simonin’s journey from New 
York to San Francisco, which has appeared in the 
Tour du Monde. These mines are the richest 
known, and, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
had been worked by the Indians by means of nar- 
row galleries excavated underground. The mine- 
ral extracted (red sulphate of mercury) was 
pounded between two stones, and used by them 
as a tattooing dye. The Mexicans, in their turn, 
worked the mines with energy, and when the 
Americans in 1848 reached the Pacific Ocean, 
the eagerness of the workers had indirectly 
brought about a crop of lawsuits. From Novem- 
ber 1853 to January 1861, the mines were, in con- 
sequence of this, closed, to the great distress of 
the miners, the metal being procured instead 
from Almaden in Spain. 

There are now about six hundred workmen, who 
earn from two and a half to three dollars apiece per 
diem. The out-turn amounts to about 1,000 tons of 
ore per month. The vein of mercury runs from 
north to south in a green serpentine rock, There 
are three steam-engines employed in the mine for 
the carriage of the mineral, for the distribution of 
the water supply and purposes of ventilation; 
the furnaces are outside, to guard against pos- 
sibility of explosions. The workmen are greatly 
subject to trembling fits and to other ailments; in 
fact, it is on account of the excessive mortality 
which attends the production of mereury that the 
mines of Rip& and Livigliani, in Tuscany, and of 
Huancaoclica, in Peru, have been closed. Thus 
Almaden, in Spain, and New Almaden, in Cali- 
fornia, are the two great existing mines, London 
and San Francisco being the chief markets for the 
metal. In China there is also a good demand for 
the mercury in the making up of vermilion, which 
is largely used in Chinese pictures and earthenware. 

As far as regards mineral products, there are 
few countries more favoured than California; gold 
and mercury are abundant, while there is also a 
good supply of coal, copper, borax, and sulphur. 

Tue last number of the Revue d’ Anthropologi: 
contains some details with regard to the Akkas, 
or nation of dwarfs, rediscovered by Dr. Schwein- 
furth in the heart of Africa (see ACADEMY, vol. v. 
p. 336). King Mounsa allowed Dr. Schweinfurth 
to take one of these dwarfs with him, but he un- 
fortunately died on the journey. An Italian 
traveller, Signor Miani, since dead, afterwards 
bought two of the dwarfs of King Mounsa, who 
are now in Italy. They have been examined by 
the Egyptian Institute, and clearly proved to be- 
long to the human race, though to a very low 
family of it. Their chief peculiarity is the convex 
curvature of the maw column, which renders 
the belly very prominent, and constitutes a great 
resemblance to all the large anthropoids, except 
the Gibbon. This characteristic would be of 
great importance if it were shown to belong to the 
whole race of Akkas, who would then be the only 
members of the human species deprived of the 
normal conditions of the erect attitude; but the 
SS of the two Akkas who have come to 

“urope may be simple deformities, and it is 
possible that they filled the same place at the 
court of King Mounsa, as the fool in the mediaeval 
courts of Europe. According to their photo- 


graphs, the face lacks intelligence, though the 
forehead is fairly large; the jaws are very pro- 
jecting. In spite of their short stature, their pro- 
portions are regular; the hands and feet being 
The belly is large and project- 


remarkably small. 
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ing, the hair curly and wavy, the nose flat. The 
colour of the skin is a deep brown chocolate. The 
elder is 1:11 métre in height, and the younger 
1 métre. Their precise age is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it is thought, from the state of their 
teeth, that they have not yet attained their full 
stature, especially if, as M. Broca thinks, the 
negroes get their second teeth earlier than Euro- 
peans. Dr. Schweinfurth gave 1°50 métre as the 
utmost stature attained by the Akkas, and his 
estimate may be accepted as correct, these two 
young Akkas having declared that their low 
stature is not exceptional, but is common to all 
their people. 

Tue North China Herald says:—“It is grati- 
fying to know that the Chinese Government has 
received very favourably a proposal that it should 
co-operate in the Universal Exposition of Products 
and Manufactures, which is to be opened at 
Philadelphia in 1876. . . . Orders are to be 
issued [from Peking] to the northern and southern 
superintendents of trade and other provincial 
authorities, to have the design of the Exposition 
made known by proclamation to the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and producing classes, and in- 
viting them to prepare exhibits to be forwarded 
under government auspices, A special commission 
is promised to attend the Exhibition and super- 
intend the Chinese department.” 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Annual Return to an Order of the House of 
Commons of the Income and Expenditure of the 
British Museum during the financial year ending 
March 31, 1874, has just been issued. With it 
is embodied a statement of the progress made in 
the arrangement of the collections, and an account 
of objects added to them in the year 1873. This 
very meagre Parliamentary paper, issued in the 
most unattractive form possible, is the sole official 
medium through which the publig may become 
acquainted with the important additions that are 
being made from time to time to one of the 
noblest of our national institutions. We give 
here a summary of some of the most noteworthy 
contents of this Return. Mr. W. B. Rye, Keeper 
of the Department of Printed Books, enumerates 
among the chief acquisitions during the year :— 


“A perfect copy of the edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, dated 1603, in folio, commonly called 
the ‘Hampton Court Book,’ in which appear for the 
first time the alterations agreed upon at the Hampton 
Court Conference in January 1603-4. This would 
seem to have been unknown at the time of Pickering’s 
reprint, which was made from the folio edition dated 
1604. 

“A copy, believed to be unique, of the original 
edition of Tyndale’s Exposition of the fyrste Epistle 
of seynt Jhon, printed abroad and issued in September 
1531, while Tyndale was at Antwerp. This work 
was strictly prohibited in England, and in the follow- 
ing year was denounced by Sir Thomas More in these 
terms: * Then have we fro Tyndale the fyrste pystle 
of saynte John in suche wyse expowned, that I dare 
say that blessed apostle rather then his holy wordes 
were in suche a sense byleved of all Crysten people, 
hadde lever his pystle hadde never ben put in wry- 
tynge.” The reprint of the work by the Parker 
Society was made from a later edition. 

‘Many early English books have been purchased, 
including a copy of the very rare first edition of the 
poetical collection entitled England's Helicon, 1600; 
Robert Chester's poem, The Annals of Great Brittaine, 
otherwise entitled ‘ Love's Martyr, 1611; a poem b 
John Weever on the ‘Life and Death of Sir John 
Oldcastle,’ 1601; besides 225 black-letter English 
ballads printed in the reigns of Charles II., James II., 
and William ITL., forming a valuable addition to the 
Roxburgh, Bagford, and other collections already in 
the Museum. Several works illnstrating English dra- 
matic history and biography have also been acquired, 
and a large number of English books printed in the 
eighteenth century. 

“An extensive and interesting selection of linguistic 
books, chiefly from the libraryjof M. Burgaud des 
Marets, comprising works in the’ Basque language, in 





the Patois dialects of France, Spain, and Italy,-in 
Breton and other Celtic languages. hy 

“Large additions have been made to the collection 
of Russian books, already extensive, by a careful 
selection from the library of the late M. Serge Sobo- 
lewski, of Moscow. This acquisition has added about 
700 works of importance and value. 

“ A collection of Indo-Portuguese works printed at 
Goa. 

“A considerable purchase of Chinese classical and 
historical works, made at the sale of the library of 
the late M. Pauthier. 

“ Among the accessions to Music may be mentioned 
a collection of early English and Italian madrigals, 
motetts, &c., from the library of the late Thomas 
Oliphant, Esq.” 

To the Department of Maps, Charts, and Topo- 
graphical Drawings have been added, amongst 
other things of interest :— 

“A photograph fac-simile, the exact size of the 
original, of the superb Mappemonde made at Venice 
in 1457-59, at the instance of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and at the expense of his uncle, King 
Affonso V., by Fra Mauro of the Camaldalese Convent 
of San Michele di Murano, on account of which a 
medal was struck in his honour by the Republic, de- 
scribing him as ‘ Cosmographus incomparabilis.’ 

“A photograph fac-simile, in fifteen sheets, of the 
famous Mappemonde in the National Library, Parma, 
made in 1367 by the Venetian brothers Pizzigani. 
This fac-simile was made expressly for the Trustees. 
Both.these Mappemondes are of high importance to 
the history of mediaeval geographical discovery. 

‘An important -collection of maps, plans, and sec- 
tions of canals in England and Wales, in 620 sheets. 

“ And a collection of twenty-three manuscript maps 
and plans of various places in India, made in the last 
half of the eighteenth century.” 


The re of the Department of Manuscripts, 
Mr, E. A. Bond, has increased his collection with 
the following, amongst others :— 

“ Bede's Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, in six 
Books. An English MS. on vellum of the twelfth 
century ; finely written, with ornamental initial letters, 
and in an ancient binding. Small folio. 

“ The Gesta Romanorum, and portions of the Morali- 
tates of Robert Holcot ; written on paper, by a German 
hand, in the fifteenth century. Quarto. 

“ A carefully written copy of John Arderne’s treatises 
on Fistula, Surgical Operations and Medical Recipes, 
in Latin, with numerous coloured figures in the 
margins, and drawings of operating instruments. The 
same volume contains an English version of Johannes 
Platearius de Simplicibus, and tracts on Medical 
Botany, one of which is accompanied with clever 
drawings of plants. Vellum, fifteenth century. Folio. 

“A Chartulary of the Monastery of St. Swithin of 
Winchester, containing copies of documents from the 
time of Edward the Confessor to King Henry the 
Third ; written in the thirteenth century, with later 
additions of custumaries, rentals, etc., of the fifteenth 
century. Vellum. Folio. 

“An illuminated Latin Psalter of about the year 
1300; originally the property of the family of Bail- 
leul of Flanders. Quarto. 

“A very richly-illuminated book of the Hours of 
the Virgin, written in France at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The borders are of arabesque work, 
with birds and insects, and grotesque figures. The 
calendar is illustrated; and there are fourteen larger 
miniatures, painted apparently by an Italian artist, or 
by one showing strong Italian influence, who has also 
added to the ornamentation throughout the volume.” 


Two of these miniatures are very striking ; one 
at the beginning of the volume representing the 
Annunciation, in which the architectural details 
deserve attention ; and the second presenting a 
vivid picture of the torments of hell, figures in the 
monastic garb forming a fair proportion of the 
doomed. This manuscript was purchased at the 
Perkins’ sale. Another from the same collection 
is described as 

“ A long Legendary Life of the Virgin Mary, com- 
piled from Epiphanius, Ignatius, Johannes Damas- 
cenus and others, in Latin rhyming verse, in four 
books; with prologues to each. On paper; written 
probably in Flanders, in the fourteenth century, and 
profusely illustrated with curious outline drawings, 
slightly coloured, by different hands. Small quarto.” 





Of historical interest we notice these additions: — 


“The Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, Bart., to the 
year 1689. 

“Sir George Buck’s History of Richard the Third : 
a MS. of the middle of the seventeenth century ; with 
collections for an edition of the work by Charles Yar- 
nold, in three volumes. 

“ Original Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Chapter of the [Roman] Catholic English Church, 
held in May 1667; signed by Dr. Humphry Ellice, 
Dean, and other members. 

“Correspondence and Papers of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, commanding in the Low Countries, 1587. 

“* Official Letters from the Council of State and 
Committee of the Parliament, the Earl of Essex, and 
others, to Colonel Sydenham, Governor successively of 
Weymouth and the Isle of Wight, from 1644 to 1659. 
Many are signed by John Bradshaw, President of the 
Council. 

“A volume of Original Letters of Caspar Peucer, 
M.D., one of the promoters of the Reformation in 
Germany, to Christian, Prince of Anhalt, on subjects 
of science and politics, in the years 1587 to 1600. In 
Latin and German. 

“One hundred and thirty-six Original Letters of 
Lord Nelson to Alexander Davison, on public and 
private affairs ; dated from 1797 to 1805. The greater 
number are printed in Sir Harris Nicolas's Despatches 
and Letters of Nelson.” 


Among the other manuscripts added are thirteen 
volumes of official accounts of the theatres of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lane, and Covent 
Garden, from 1724 to 1822, with notices of per- 
formances from the year 1710 ; and some ——— 
notes by Beethoven for arrangements of English, 
Welsh, Scottish, and Irish airs. The note-books 
and collection of the late Mr. Grote, which are 
also mentioned in this return, have already been 
described in these columns. 

Under this class we must notice the large addi- 
tions to the series of Additional Charters and Rolls. 
These are formed of two collections. The first 
isa small but very choice set of charters, pre- 
sented by the Duke of Westminster, relating to 
the Abbey of Reading, in Berkshire. Among 
them are charters of Henry I., his Queen, Adeliza, 
Stephen, and the Empress Matilda. Some very 
fine specimens of the seals of Stephen are also 
contained in this series. The second set, which 
from its extent and intrinsic value is by far the 
most important acquisition of the Department 
during the year, is known as the Hatton Collec- 
tion, having been principally formed by Christo- 
pher, Lord Hatton. It numbers 2,826 different 
documeats, commencing with as many as fifteen 
charters of the Saxon period, and is particularly 
rich in documents and seals, many unique, of the 
monastic houses of the midland counties ; Semp- 
ringham, Sulby, Bordesley, Pipewell, and other 
foundations in the counties of Northampton, York, 
Lincoln, and Warwick, being well represented. 
Among them are the foundation-charters granted 
by Gualeran, Count of Mellent, to Bordesley 
Abbey; and another with the Great Seal of 
Matilda, which is dated from Devizes, probably 
when she was besieging that stronghold, circ. 
1146. 

Of the additions to the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts the following are the most remark- 
able :— 


“A poetical account of the Chinese conquest of 
Nepaul in a.p. 1790, written by the Emperor of China ; 
a folio volume enclosed in curiously carved wooden 
covers, from the Summer Palace, near Peking. The 
entire text is embroidered in red silk on blue ground, 
it is said, by the ladies of the Imperial family. , 

“The Sidra Rabba, also known as ‘Liber Adami,’ 
the sacred book of the Mendaites, or so-called 
Christians of St. John. Presented by Earl Granville. 

“A collection of Legends relating to the incarna- 
tions of Buddha, transcribed from a number of palm- 
leaf manuscripts in Burmah; in the Pali language 
and Burmese character. A thick quarto. . 

“The Anaphoras of the Coptic Church, in Coptic, 
with Arabic version, written apparently in the 
thirteenth century. Quarto. 

“Fragments of Syriac, Coptic, and Arabic manu- 
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seripts from the Syrian convent of Nitria, Egypt. 
Presented by the Rev. Greville J. Chester. 

“ A Pali grammar and two Buddhistic works, viz., 
Vessantara Jataka and Mahavessantara Jataka, in the 
Pali language and Cambodgian character, written on 

leaves, with miniatures; enclosed in lacquered 
rds inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

“Four Persian versions of the legend of Rama, 
two in prose and two in verse. Jndna-Bhaskara, a 
medical work in Sanscrit. Presented by A. W. Franks, 


an asd Mihi, a Sanscrit Glossary, with explana- 
tions in Oriya. 

“ Phra-Maha-Wak, a work on the laws which 
govern the Buddhist priesthood, in twenty-one parts, 
on palm leaves ; Pali in the Burmese character. Pre- 
sented by L. B. Bowring, Esq. 

“A Commentary on the Prophets and Psalms, by 
Aaron Ha-Rishon, the Macedonian ; Hebrew, dated 
A.D. 1436. Large quarto. 

“ Sepher Ha-Aruch, a Hebrew Dictionary, b 
Shabtai Ben Meir; two large folios of the fourteent 
century: 

“A history of the Micados in Japanese; thirteen 
volumes, enclosed in a box of lacquered wood. This 
work, it is said, was written for private use and has 
never been printed. 

“ Falaknaz-Namah, a tale in Persian verse, with 
miniatures; written a.H. 1257 (a.p. 1841).” 

The most noteworthy acquisitions by the De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities are 
those from the collection of M. Alessandro Castel- 
lani (see ACADEMY, vol. iv. p. 166). Some of the 
bronzes are thus described in the Return by Mr. 
C. T. Newton :— 

“‘A female head of heroic size; the type is ideal, 
and has been attributed to Aphrodite, but seems 
rather to present the characteristics of Artemis. The 
style has that largeness and simplicity which is cha- 
racteristic of the best age of Athenian art, and of 
which no example in bronze on so large a scale had 
been previously known. This head has evidently 
belonged to a statue about nine feet high, from which 
it has been violently separated, the back of the head 
and neck having been torn or cut away. The face is 
in admirable condition, the nose and mouth are perfect, 
the eyes have been filled with precious stones or 
vitreous pastes. In the front view the two sides of 
the face do not agree. This want of drawing is pro- 
bably due in a great measure to the violence to which 
the metal was subjected when the back of the head 
was wrenched away. This head is said to have been 
found in Armenia. . 

“A small heroic male figure seated on a rock, the 
head looking round. This figure isin high relief, and 
from the ‘appearance of the back of the bronze has 
probably been attached, as an emblema, to some larger 
object. From the attitude of the figure it is probable 
that another similar figure formed its pendant. This 
bronze is remarkable for beauty of modelling and ex- 
quisite condition. It may be referred to the finest 
period of Greek art, and is worthy to be compared 
with the celebrated bronzes of Siris. Found at 
Tarentum. 

“A small draped female figure; the type is that 
known as pF a mt which is repeated in 
the Roman Spes. In the pupils of the eyes are 
diamonds, and the border of the drapery is inlaid 
with a pattern in silver. This figure may be classed 
as an example of what is called Hieratic art, in which 
we find the style of the archaic period retained, pro- 
bably from religious associations, till a later period. 
The surface of the bronze is in very fine condition. 
Found at Verona. 

“A bust of Aelius Cesar, in fine condition. The 
eyes are inlaid in silver. The execution is rather 
mannered, but the characteristics of the likeness are 
forcibly rendered. From Sicily.” 


_ Of the drinking cups in the Castellani collec- 
tion, which are nearly all from Capua, the two 
following seem the most choice :— 

“A deep cup with red figures on a black ground, in 
an archaic style; subject, the sending forth of Tri- 
ptolemos from Eleusis. In this composition are repre- 
sented all the deities and heroic personages who took 

rt in the Eleusinian Mysteries, their names being 
inscribed over them, together with that of the vase- 
painter, Hieron. 

“A cup with red figures on a black ground, and 
with accessories gilt. On the outside are two scenes 





from the Satyric drama, the one representing Iris as- 
sailed by Satyrs, as in Aristophanes ; the other Hera 
assailed by Satyrs and defended by Hermes and 
Herakles. The names of these figures are inscribed 
on the | vase, as is also that of the vase painter, 


gos, 

The most important additions to the British An- 
tiquities in the Museum are the collection formed 
by the late well-known antiquary, Dr. Thurnam, 

S.A., consisting of British urns, stone and 
bronze implements, a rare Roman arm-purse found 
at Farndale, Yorkshire, and numerous other 
antiquities, chiefly discovered by him in his 
researches among British barrows; and a portion 
of the collection of the late J. F. Lucas, Bes of 
Bentley Hall, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire, in- 
cluding nine British urns from Derbyshire and 
Huntingdonshire, jet ornaments from early British 
barrows; the pomel of a late Celtic sword; 
ee amg gg remains from Tissington, and Wig- 
berlow, in Derbyshire, and from Woodstone, 
Huntingdonshire. 

Large acquisitions have also been made by the 
Departments of Mediaeval Antiquities and Eth- 
nography, of Coins and Medals, of Natural 
History, &c.; but want of space compels us to 
seek another opportunity of giving a sufficient 
account of them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WORD “ ROSE.” 
Cambridge : May 5, 1874. 

I feel much obliged to Professor Miiller for his 
long and interesting letter on the word ward, vard, 
or verd, in the Acapemy for May 2. The differ- 
ence of opinion between us is, after all, not very 

at. What I meant to say—perhaps I may not 

ave axpurseed myself dasaty enough—was, that 
he should not treat the said word in Turkish as a 
Persian, but as an Arabic vocable. 

The common Persian word for “rose” is gul, 
which the Turks have borrowed. The common 
Arabic word for “rose” is ward, which both 
Persians and Turks have borrowed. Of the origi- 
nal identity of the two, neither Persian or Turk 
has, I imagine, the slightest idea ; on the contrary, 
they, or at least the educated portion of them, 
believe themselves to be adorning their speech 
with an elegant Arabic word. And they are right 
to this extent, that ward has become thoroughly 
Semiticised; that it has flourished on Arabian 
soil, and put forth leaves and flowers in abun- 
dance. For instance, the Arabs have formed 
from it a noun of unity, warda (originally 
wardat), “a single rose;” a verb warrada, 
“to stain or dye red;” another, tawarrada, 
“to become red or rosy;” and a_ third, 
irddda, “to be ruddy.” They also use ward, fem. 
warda (wardat) as an adjective, “rosy, roseate, 
ruddy ;” e.g. ‘ashiya warda, “a rosy evening,” the 
counterpart of pododdxrv\og we. Hence al-ward 
is “saflron,” but also “the tawny lion,” and like- 
wise “the roan horse,” in which sense it makes 
the plurals wurd, wirdd, and aurdd, the colour 
itself being expressed by wurda (wurdat). We 
find the rose called by the same name in another 
Semitic language, the Aramaic, where we have 
the form wardda, As a rule, in pure Semitic words, 
Arabic initial w corresponds to Hebrew and Ara- 
maic y; eg. Arab. waritha, Aram. yéréth, iréth, 
Heb. yarésh. Hence Professor Spiegel’s remark 
about the initial letter of wardd@ is justified ; though 
there are examples to the contrary, where a w has 
remained unaltered; for instance, Syr, wdalé, con- 
nected with Arab, waliya, and wa‘da with Arab. 
wa‘ada, Web. ya‘ad. The form ridd, also given 
in ‘the Syriac lexicons, is probably directly bor- 
rowed, at a later period, from the Greek pédov ; and 
the same may be the case with the Aethiopic 
radé; whilst, on the other hand, the Coptic ouwert, 
bert (vert), seem to be derived from the Semitic. 
Whence then come the Arabic ward and the 
Aramaic wardé? Very probably, as Professor 
Miiller shows, from an old Persian word vareda, 
meaning at first “a flower” in general, and 
afterwards “the rose” in particular. In confir- 
mation of this view I may mention that the 
Arabic ward also means “a flower” (naw), in 
which sense it gives rise to a verb warrada = 
nauwara, “to bud or blossom.” Some, too, of 
the Arabian lexicographers have a suspicion that 
the word is not genuine Arabic, but only mu‘arrab 
or arabicised. As to vartd in the Pehlevi-Pazend 
glossary, it seems to be nothing but the Aramaic 
warda, for at one eee Semitic loan-words were 
in great vogue in Persia. It was from a Semitic 
race too, I fancy, that the Greeks got their ppddor, 
Hddor, 

a“ After the ancient vareda had passed in the 
course of time into the form gul, this latter was 
adopted by the Arabs, at least as early as the 
time of Muhammad, and appears in their poetry as 
jull; whilst the derivative gul-ab, “ rose-water,” 
became jullab, or juldb, dialectically pronounced 
juleb.  sonanspaals ai of forms in different modern 
European languages; as Greek @w\imov and 
rfov\i3n, Italian giulebbe (bo), Spanish and Por- 
tug. julepe, French and English jwlep. From the 
same word, changing j into z, are derived Persian 
zulébiyd, xilébiyd, zalibiyd, &ec., “a sort of sweet 
fritters,” in Arabic zalabiya, in Hindustani jalébi. 
Hence, if Professor Miiller could only admit a 
connexion between pitoy and rosa, we might 
find an etymological bond of union between the 
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“ dog-rose ” of our hedges and the “ mint-julep ” of 
New York. 

It is thus apparent that the series vareda, ward, 
gul, pddov, is almost as interesting as another 
series, about which I should like Professor Miiller 
to state his views—I mean, oivoc, vinum, wine, 
Arab. wain, “black grapes,” Aethiop. wain, “the 
vine” and “ wine,” Heb. yayin (for yain, with the 
usual change of w into y), “ wine.” 

W. Wariext. 


P.S. A few words to Mr. Taylor. Gibbon’s 
statement regarding the founder of the Ottoman 
Empire seems to be merely translated from De 
Guignes, Hist. Gén. des Huns (ed. 1758), t. iv. 
p. 334: 

‘«Parmi tous ces Emirs il y en avoit un que les 
Historiens Arabes contemporains nomment Thaman 
ou Athman,* qui avec Amerkhan et quelques autres, 
ravagérent les provinces orientales de l’Empire Gree. 
Athman, ou, comme on l’appelle communément, Oth- 
man, pilla les environs de Nicomédie.” 

I cannot at present verify this assertion of De 
Guignes ; all the sources of information to which 
I have access simply write the name ‘Othman or 
Osman. The Turk, of course, merely received or 
took a name already famous in Muhammadan 
history; which is nothing strange, as Turks had 
been in the habit of doing so long before his time, 
witness the lists of the different Seljik dynasties. 
Mr. Taylor may deal as he thinks fit with Toman, 
Tumen, &c., but he ought to let alone the Arabic 


name ‘Othman, | |4iic, and its derivative ‘Osmanle 
or, as Mr. Redhouse writes it, “Ossminli, ilase, 
because they can be of no use to him. As for Mr. 
Taylor’s letter in the Athenaeum of May 2, his 
ways and mine lie, philologically, so wide asunder, 


that it would only be a waste of my time to 
attempt to reply to him. 





Dover: May 4, 1874. 

Perhaps it may interest Professor Max Miiller, 
as sustaining his theory that vard is a Persian 
word, to hear that the village four miles from 
Shiraz, round which are grouped the famous rose- 
gardens of that city, is named “ Masjid-i-Vardi,” 
vulgarly pronounced Masjid-i-Bardi. 

O. Sr. Jonn. 








THE REDUNDANT “ AND” IN BALLADS. 


1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
In an interesting communication to the Aca- 
peMy (April 25, 1874), Mr. Murray very properl 
draws attention to the use of og in Danis 
ballads, showing that it is common enough, and 
that a similar redundant and occurs in Swedish 
and Norwegian ballads. Then comes a reference 
to some remarks of Professor F, Liebrecht, in 
which the opinion of Dr. Abbott is quoted with 
approval, that a redundant and is common in 
English ballads; whilst an opinion of mine, of an 
opposite tendency, is quoted with disapproval. I 
was —s of a particular passage in a particular 
ballad, which I believe I have interpreted rightly. 
But what I wish to do is just to raise this simple 
question, for my own satisfaction, viz., Is the use 
of a redundant and really common in genuine old 
English ballads? Dr. Abbott says it is; but I am 
not so sure of that. The question admits of an 
easy solution. If the phrase is “common,” it is 
not asking too much if I request to be favoured 
with str instances of it, not from imitations of 
Chevy Chase, but from such ballads as are of a 
respectable antiquity. When this has been done, 
we shall be in a better position to consider the 
question. Watrer W. SKeEat. 








THE LATE OWEN JONES. 
May 4, 1874. 
It may not be generally known, and perhaps it is 
worth recording, that the late Mr. Owen Jones, 





* “C'est un nom Ture que l'on a ensuite confondu 
ayee celui d’Othman qui est Arabe.” 





author of the Grammar of Ornament, was the only 
son of the patriotic Owen Jones, who in the first 
decade of this century published at his own ex- 

nse three large octavo volumes of the earliest 
iterary remains in the Welsh language. He was 
a native of Llianvihangel Glyn Myvyr, on the 
borders of Denbighshire and Mariamathahiee 3 and 
from the name of the parish in which he was born 
he assumed the nom de plume of “ Owain Myvyr;” 
and it was from this assumed name that the col- 
lection just referred to was designated “The 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Walés,”—an epithet 
which has been a puzzle to many. As has been 
most justly remarked by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
referring to the meet ve in Allhallows 
Churchyard, “his book is the great repertory of 
the literature of his nation. The comparative study 
of languages and literatures gains every day more 
followers, and no one of these followers, at home 
or abroad, touches Welsh literature without pay 
ing homage to the Denbighshire peasant.” e 
son has left behind him a world-wide reputation ; 
but the name of the less distinguished father will 
never die in the little Principality of Wales. 

D. Srivax Evans. 








MR. STOREY’S “ MEDEA.” 

Hereford : May 4, 1874. 
Mr. Simcox is not quite accurate in saying that 
all Mr. Storey’s great statues are seated women, 
and that he never makes them stand. I think we 
must certainly include among Mr. Storey’s “ great” 
statues, his “ Medea” (heroic size), in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. H. Stone, of Leigh Park, Havant, 
and that is a standing figure. As Mr. Simcox 
does not appear to have seen this fine work, it is 
robable that many of your readers have not. 
[ am not aware that it has been exhibited in 
London, as it came direct from the artist’s studio 
at Rome to the owner. A loan exhibition of 
works of art was, however, being held at South- 
ampton at the time of its arrival—the autumn of 
1866—and Mr. Stone allowed it to be shown there 

for a few days. Eustace Hinton JoNnezs. 








The Evitor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SaturDAY, May 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. Proctor on 

“The Planetary System.” 

3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 

3 p.m. Herr Pauer’s Second Historical 
‘ Pianoforte Recital (Hanover 
Square Rooms). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. 
Professor Barff on ‘Carbon 
and Certain Compounds of Car- 
bon.” (V.) 

Pm Madame Favart at the Princess's 
Theatre. 

Geographical. Captain Glover on 
“The Geography and Resources 
of the Country between the 
River Volta and Coomassie.” 

Civil Engineers: Mr. J. McC. 
Meadows on ‘Peat Fuel Ma- 
chinery.” 

” Anthropological Institute. 
pia Photographic. 
8.30 p.m. Royal Medical and Chirurgical. 

WEDNESDAY, May 13,1 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

1.30 p.m, Archaeological Association: An- 
niversary. 

3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

“ Mr. Ridley Prentice’s Piano Re- 
cital (St. George’s Hall). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

” Geological: Mr. H. G. Seeley on 
“Generic Modifications of the 
Plesiosaurian Pec‘oral Girdle,” 
and “ Muraenosaurus Leedsii, a 
Plesiosaurian from the Oxford 
Clay ;” Mr. L.C. Miall on “* The 
Remains of Labyrinthodonta 
from the Keuper Sandstone of 
Warwick, preserved in the War- 
wick Museum.” 

Wagner Society: Last Concert 
of the Season (St. James's Hall). 

Sale at Sotheby's of Mr. G. 
Walker's Collection of Works 
on Chess. : 

Mathematical. 


Monpay, May 11, 


8.30 p.m, 


TUESDAY, May 12, 8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 14, 1 p.m. 


8 p.m. 











Furpay, May 15, 1 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


tee Cam) 
» Hallé’s 2nd Recital (St. James’s 
Hall). 
Royal Institution: Mr. ©. W. 








8 p.m. 
Siemens on “The Steamship 
Faraday, and her Appliances 
for Cable-laying.” 
” Philological: Anniversary Meet- 
ing, President’s Address. 
SCIENCE. 


The Moon. By Nasmyth and Carpenter. 
(London: John Murray, 1874.) 
WHEN a man has devoted the greater part 
of a lifetime to the study of a subject, we 
may feel sure that he will have something 
interesting to say about it, more especially 
when the subject offers so much food for 
thought as the Moon does. Few persons 
can have gazed on the moon through a 
powerful telescope without having some 
of the dormant poetry of their nature 
awakened by the beauty of the spectacle, 
and Nasmyth seems early to have felt this 
spell, for the theory which forms the basis 
of the present work was first broached by 

him some thirty years ago. 

The great difficulty in giving an explana- 
tion of the formation of the various lunar 
features is, that we can get nothing but a 
bird’s-eye view of them, and it is, as every 
one must admit, very hard from such a 
view to form any idea of the true relations 
of the objects seen. But the sun, which 
rises and sets to the lunarians (if such 
beings exist) once a month, just as it does 
to us on the earth once a day, views the 
lunar craters and mountains in all their 
various aspects, and by the shadows it casts 
allows us to see the appearances they thus 
present. Nasmyth has taken advantage of 
this to form careful models of many of the 
craters, which, when compared with draw- 
ings made at the telescope, represent faith- 
fully, under the same angle of illumination 
as the moon at the time of observation, not 
only the outlines, but the shadows of the lunar 
inequalities as cast by the sun. To any one 
acquainted with the telescopic aspect of the 
moon, the beautiful photograplis from these 
models, given in the volume before us, are 
sufficient evidence of their general accuracy ; 
but valuable as these photographs are, as 
the best representations of the moon’s 
surface yet produced, the value of the 
models is far higher in enabling us to 
take up a different stand-point for the 
contemplation of the action of the lunar 
forces. There is another method, too, which 
may help us to the same result, and that is 
the method of analogy, of which the authors 
have made free use in this work ; for there 
can be little doubt that the similar forms of 
craters on the earth and moon must have 
been produced by somewhat similar causes, 
and though on the earth we can examine 
our craters closely, we have not the ad- 
vantage of looking down on them as in the 
case of the moon. It is evident, then, that 
a theory of the formation of lunar craters 
must throw much liglt on the history of 
their terrestrial brethren. . 

The question of the thickness of the pre- 
sent crust of the earth is implicitly involved 
in the discussion of volcanic action on the 
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moon, for we have not in the latter case the 
convenient force of steam to fall back upon in 
explanation of violent eruptions, so that it 
seems difficult to account for the lunar 
craters unless the crust was at the time of 
their formation very thin. The controversy 
on this point has passed through several 
phases, and the question must still be con- 
sidered as very far from a solution from 
lack of the necessary experimental data. 
Starting from the. assumption that the 
earth was once in a molten condition—an 
hypothesis which its spheroidal form and 
the increase of temperature as we get nearer 
the centre (as in descending a mine) fully 
justify—the question arises whether the 
exterior or interior will begin to solidify first. 
It is here necessary to correct a fallacy which 
has misled many—that the temperature 
increases uniformly in approaching the 
centre, and at the same rate as near the 
surface, so that the heat near the centre 
would be something enormous. We have 
every reason to suppose, as Sir W. Thomson 
has ably shown, that no portion of the earth 
was ever at a much higher temperature than 
7,000° Fahrenheit, the fusing point of most 
rocks, and that from the known law of loss 
of heat in cooling, the temperature remains 
sensibly constant at all depths greater than 
about one-fortieth part of our distance from 
the centre, while it appears probable that a 
crust was formed about a hundred millions 
of years ago. It may be asked how it is 


possible that rocks should solidify in the 
interior at a temperature sufficient to melt 
them at the surface ; the answer to which is 
that the enormous pressure to which they 


are subjected may raise the freezing point, 
and so allow rocks to solidify at a higher 
temperature than that corresponding to or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure. But further 
experiments are required to settle a point 
like this. 

It is a well-known fact that water expands 
on freezing, and it used to be supposed 
that this was a sort of special dispensation 
to prevent the whole surface of the globe 
becoming a mass of ice; but Nasmyth shows 
that this is equally a property of some 
other substances, as he has observed that 
cast iron, slag, and, what is still more im- 
portant for the support of his theory, lava, 
when solid, float on the same substances in 
the molten state; and the same is true of 
bismuth, mercury, and silver. On the other 
hand, Bischof has found that granite, slate, 
and trachyte contract 20 per cent. in soli- 
difying, which leaves us in an awkward 
dilemma between these two authorities. The 
bearing of these experiments on the ques- 
tion at issue may be readily seen. If 
the substances’ of which the earth is 
composed contract in freezing, the crust 
would immediately on its formation break 
up and sink in the lighter fluid, instead of 
forming a layer on the top, as ice does on 
water, But suppose the reverse is the case, 
as Nasmyth assumes, and that a thin crust 
is formed : it will go on increasing in thick- 
ness as the cooling process continues, and 
no arguments based on the original con- 
ditions can show that it is still thin at 
the present time, either in the case of the 
earth or the moon. Mr. Hopkins has, on 
the contrary, shown, from a considera- 





tion of the contour of India, that if the 
crust be homogeneous, whether we suppose 
it heavier or lighter than the fluid in- 
terior, it must at least 1,000 miles 
thick, in order to prevent the range of the 
Himalayas falling in (on the first supposi- 
tion), or the dense fluid breaking through 
the bed of the Indian Ocean (on the second). 
But from observed deflectio-s of the plumb- 
line at many places, both ia India and else- 
where, it is clear that there is in some parts 
an excess, and in others a deficiency, of 
matter, which, of course, would vitiate any 
reasoning based on the supposition of a 
homogeneous crust, and there would there- 
fore seem to be no objection, so far, to the 
hypothesis that the crust of the earth is 
something like a field of ice, in which the 
icebergs which rise above the upper surface 
(like mountains on the earth or moon) ex- 
tend also below the under surface, and this 
assumption receives some confirmation from 
deflections of the plumb-line observed in 
India (on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts), Which indicate greater attraction 
from the ocean than from the land, as if the 
denser fluid of the interior approached 
nearer the surface under the ocean, and 
so caused a greater attraction than under 
the elevated table-land of the Deccan. 
But there still remains this difficulty, 
that a tidal wave would be set up in 
the internal fluid by the action of the sun 
and moon, which would, if the crust were 
thin, cause a tide in the surface and a con- 
sequent decrease in the apparent height of 
the ocean tides, which is not borne out by 
observation, so that Sir W. Thomson con- 
cludes that the earth must be more rigid 
than a solid globe of glass of the same size. 
But it does not, by any means, follow that 
there may not be extensive lava pools or 
lakes bridged over by a comparatively thin 
crust, through which volcanic outbursts 
occasionally force their way. It would ap- 
pear, however, from the connexion which 
seems to exist between the eruptions of the 
northern and southern volcanoes of Europe, 
that these lakes of lava must in some cases 
be of very considerable size. The subject 
is beset with difficulties whichever way we 
turn, and Mr. Nasmyth’s theory has the 
great merit of giving a plausible explanation 
of the lunar features, even though it may 
require modification before it can be applied 
to the earth. 

The first thing that strikes the student of 
the moon’s surface is the enormous size 
and number of the lunar craters as compared 
with their fellows on the earth: a point 
well brought out in the book before us by 
a comparison of two photographs from 
models representing respectively Vesuvius 
with the Campi Phlegraei (probably the 
most volcanic region on the earth), and an 
equal area on the moon, containing several 
minute craters, near Theophilus. The craters 
in the two cases are about the same size in 
reality, but on the earth Vesuvius is a con- 
siderable volcano, whilst the lunar craters 
here represented are barely recognisable on 
the moon. This disproportion is readily 
explained by the authors, on the assumption 
that the volcanic force is greater on the 
moon than on the earth, while, as is well- 
known, the force of gravity is reduced 





to one-sixth. Besides this, there is no at- 
mosphere to diminish by its resistance the 
distance to which lava and scoriae may be 
projected, so that there seems no reason, 
on the score of disproportion in size, for 
ascribing a different origin to the lunar and 
terrestrial volcanoes. There is one point of 
dissimilarity which the authors appear not 
to have taken sufficient account of, and that 
is the difference of form in the two cases. 
On the earth the volcanoes are elevations, 
but on the moon they are depressions, the 
floor of the crater being in the first case 
small and raised far above the general sur- 
face ; while in the other it is usually as far 
below and of considerable size. There is, 
perhaps, no great difficulty in accounting for 
this, and, in fact, an explanation is given of 
how the two formations might arise ; but the 
diverse conditions which must hold to pro- 
duce such different results are not stated. 
There can be, however, but little doubt that 
a very great step has been made by 
Nasmyth’s theory in dispensing with the 
agency of steam, and referring volcanic 
action to the force of expansion of matter in 
solidifying. 

When a thin crust has been formed, the 
fluid beneath, in cooling, approaches the 
point of solidification, and therefore ex- 
pands ; but the crust, having already solidi- 
fied, follows the normal law of contraction 
on cooling, so that the fluid cracks the crust 
and forces its way out, just as water bursts 
a bottle in freezing. This is the cause of 
the formation of volcanoes; but, to account 
for the upheaval of mountain chains, 
Nasmyth supposes that the crust afterwards 
becomes too large for the shrivelled globe, 
which gives rise to huge wrinkles or ndges. 
There appears here to be a flaw in‘the rea- 
soning, but the point is really not material 
to the theory, which is sufficiently compre- 
hensive without this addition. The process 
of formation of a lunar crater will best be 
given in our authors’ own words, though 
for the diagrams, which form such an es- 
sential part of the explanation, we must 
refer the reader to the work itself. 

“Under these circumstances, we conceive the 
upcasting and excavating of a normal lunar crater 
to have been primarily caused by a local manifes- 
tation of the force of expansion upon solidification 
of the subsurface matter of the moon resulting in 
the creation of a mere ‘star’ or crack in and 
through the outermost and solid crust. From 
the vent thus formed, we conceive the pent-up 
matter to have found its escape, nat necessarily at 
a single outburst, but in all probability in a 

aroxysmal manner, as volcanic action manifests 
itself on our globe. The first outflow of molten 
material would probably produce no more than a 
mere hill or tumescence ; and if the ejective force 
were small, this might increase to the magnitude 
of a mountain, by an exudative process, to be 
alluded to hereafter. But if the ejected force 
were violent, either at the moment of the first 
outburst, or at any subsequent paroxysm, the un- 
supported edges or lips of the vent-hole would be 
blown, and ground or fluxed away, and a funnel- 
formed cavity would be produced, the ejected 
matter (so much of it as in falling was not caught 
by the funnel) being deposited around the hollow, 
and forming an embryo circular mountain. The 
continuance of this action would be accompanied 
by an enlargement of the conical cavity or crater, 
not only by the outward rush of the violently dis~ 
rate | material, but also by the ‘sweating’ or 
grinding action of such of it as in descending 
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fell within the hollow. And at the same time that 
the crater enlarged, the ram would extend its 
circumference, for it would be formed of such 
material as nes mas again into the eran 
So long as each succeedin, xysm was r 
than its predecessor, this Sicvelieg of the follow 
and widening of its mouth and mound would be 
extended. But when a weaker outburst came, or 
when the energy of the last eruption died away, 
a process of slow piling up of matter close around 
the vent would ensue. It is obvious that when 
the ejective force could no longer exert itself to a 

eat distance, it must merely have lifted its 

urden to the relieving vent and dropped it in the 
immediate neighbourhood. . . . . And as the 
eruption died away, it would add little by little 
to the heap, each expiring effort leaving the out- 
given matter nearer the orifice, and thus building 
up the central cone that is so conspicuous a fea- 
ture in terrestrial volcanoes, and which is also a 
marked one in a large proportion of the craters of 
the moon.” 

Having thus laid down the foundations of 
the theory, the authors proceed to explain, 
with more or less plausibility, the formation 
of chains of craters, of ring formations not 
manifestly volcanic, and of radiating cracks 
and bright streaks. The ring mountains or 
walled plains, some three hundred miles in 
diameter, have long been a puzzle to astro- 
nomers, and we are afraid they still remain 
so, notwithstanding the explanation here 
given, which strikes us as not a very happy 
one. 

The first aim of geologists has been to ar- 
range the strata of the earth in their chrono- 
logical order, and we are glad to see an 
attempt made to do the same for the moon, 
though much must in this case be pure 
guesswork. Two guiding principles are, 
however, laid down by the authors, first, 
that a crater which overlaps another is the 
more recent of the two; and, second, that 
the brightest features were the latest formed. 
The latter statement appears open to the 
objection, that in the absence of an atmo- 
sphere there is nothing to dull the original 
brightness of any deposit ; but the first prin- 
ciple alone leads to the important conclusions 
that the largest craters are also the oldest, 
and that the mountain chains are at least 
equally old. It is possible, too, that we may 
gain some information from a study of the 
colour of different parts of the moon’s sur- 
face, since the variety of hue must, on any 
rational supposition, be due to the varying 
character of the surface rocks ; but no obser- 
vations of the slightest value have yet been 
made of this element, the unassisted eye 
being quite untrustworthy where colour is 
concerned. 

As the moon has no appreciable atmo- 
sphere, it is exposed to the most violent alter- 
nations of heat and cold—from about 500° 
Fahrenheit to the temperature of space, 460° 
below Fahrenheit’s zero (not 250°, as stated 
in the work before us). This must produce 
@ disintegration of the surface, which would 
easily account for the alleged changes in the 
crater Linné if they were established, which 
is very far from being the case. 

We have only noticed the portions of this 
valuable work which treat directly of the 
important theory set forth in it; the other 
chapters, though merely incidental to the 
subject-matter of the volume, have yet an 

important bearing on it in bringing out more 
clearly the'conditions which obtain on our 


. 





mysterious satellite. Though popular in 
form, this book contains much food for 
thought for the scientific mind; but it is in 
such a digestible form that the general reader 
will find not the slightest difficulty in fol- 
lowing the argument, whilst the perfectly 
unique illustrations which elucidate every 
point that arises will give him a vivid idea 
of the aspect of the moon, and of the forces 
which have been in action on its surface. 
There are a few errors of the press which 
might well be corrected in a second edition, 
which will, we trust, soon be called for. 
W. H. M. Curistiz. 








Records of the Past: being English Translations 
of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. 
ublished under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. (London: Bagster & 
Sons, 1874.) 


Tue publication of the Records of the Past, a 
series of English translations of Assyrian and 
Egyptian documents, will, it is to be hoped, tend 
powerfully towards the removal of a great amount 
of prejudice and misunderstanding as to the nature 
of gyptology and Assyriology. These studies 
have been represented as consisting chiefly in the 
decipherment of supposed royal names, in the 
identification of these with names in the lists of 
Munetho or Berosus, and in the arbitrary manipula- 
tion of chronological data. Such fancies must be 
speedily dispelled by the translations now placed 
before the English reader. He will find in these 
texts a picture, deplorably imperfect no doubt, on 
account of its fragmentary condition, but abso- 
lutely true as far as it extends, of forms of civilisa- 
tion really in existence many centuries anterior 
even to the fabulous periods of Greek and Roman 
history. These records of the past are of very 
various kinds. There is a very large number of 
historical documents, all of which have the advan- 
tage of being contemporary with the events which 
they record. How far they may legitimately 
claim to be considered as trustworthy is a question 
for the critical historian. Contemporaneous docu- 
ments are not always veracious; but even as 
regards the early periods in question, it is some- 
times possible to check one account by means of 
another, The number of religious and magical 
texts is also very large, and some of the texts are 
of considerable extent. Not a few of the religious 
texts are poetical; the remains of profane poetry 
are much less numerous. These, with two or 
three works of a didactic character, and several 
tales and fables, are, unfortunately, all that can at 
this moment be presented under the head of 
literature. Law reports, full of very curious 
details, deeds of sale and barter, registers, accounts, 
calendars, medical and other receipts, astronomical 
observations, and private letters on a great variety 
of subjects, furnish ample matter of study to the 
historian and archaeologist. Many new texts 
will certainly be added to the lists contained in 
the present volume. Since I drew up the Egyptian 
list, Dr. Ebers has described a medical papyrus of 
no less than a hundred and ten pages, which he is 
on the eve of publishing, and Mr. Goodwin has 
discovered and translated a papyrus containing a 
collection of poetical compositions strikingly 
analogous to portions of the Canticles and of the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

How far may the translations now offered be 
depended upon? ‘The doubts which are likely to 
be felt upon this point are more likely to proceed 
from a general scepticism as to the possibility of 
deciphering and translating Egyptian or Assyrian 
texts, than from any wep seigear 4 as to the compa- 
rative merits of this or that individual translator. 
But this general scepticism is at present very much 
more inexcusable than it may have been a few 
years ago. Many texts, both tian and Assy- 
rian, have now been published with interlinear 
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transcription and literal translation. The most 
determined sceptic will there find ocular demon- 
stration of a definite unarbitrary method of reading, 
and of a not less definite and vocab 

applicable to all texts of the same language. To 
perceive this requires no extraordinary amount of 
intelligence. It is as easy, even without the least 
knowl of the methods by which scholars have 
succeeded in arriving at these results, as it is for 
a man to verify the results of an arithmetical pro- 
blem which he has himself been unable to solve. 
The alphabet, grammar, and vocabulary constitute 


the key to a language, and each language can have 
but one such key, 


An advertisement which appeared a short time 
before the present volume professed to give “a 
nearly perfect list of the materials which are 
extant for the reconstruction of Assyrian, Eee 
tian, and Hebrew History and Archaeology.” This 
was certainly not quite correct, and readers of 
these volumes cannot fail to be disappointed if 
they expect from the translations of the historical 
documents named at p. 172 to be able to recon- 
struct Egyptian history, or even to acquire a faint 
conception of its duration. History cannot be 
dissevered from chronology, and the number of 
Egyptian monuments bearing upon chronology is 
simply enormous. There are between two or en 
hundred dated inscriptions for the twelfth dynasty 
alone. Out of a hundred and sixty-eight tablets 
in honour of one of the Apis Bulls, no fewer than 
fifty-three bear dates. An immense number of 
monuments which furnish the most certain and 
invaluable data to the historian are so mutilated 
as to baffle all attempts at a translation intelligible 
to those who are ignorant of the original. The 
triumphal tablets of Rameses II., on the cliffs near 
Beyrout, which are of immense historical impor- 
tance, are illegible except as regards the dates 
which they bear. The Sater of the first six 

tian dynasties has been reconstructed by M. 
de Rougé from a careful study of the monuments 
of this period, But the monuments, taken one 
by one without note or comment, would con- 
vey but little information to the uninitiated 
student. It is very doubtful whether even the 
great inscription of Una can be made intelligible 
without a commentary. Important portions of 
it cannot be translated because they have ceased 
to exist, and portions which do exist have no 
meaning because they want a context. Texts of 
this kind are best presented to the public by 
means of a calendar. It is quite certain that 
these records of the past will most efficiently 
supply the need they are intended to meet, if by 
the side of long ro more or less complete texts, 
such as the annals of Thothmes III., Sennacherib, 
or Assurbanipal, a complete catalogue or calendar 
my — of - ae este inscriptions eee throw 
a light on the chronology and history o t 
and Assyria. How far this is feasible act e 
Assyrian monuments, I will not venture to say; 
but as regards t, the Museum catalogues of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Turin, and Bulag, however 
imperfect, make the task a comparatively easy 
one. A great many monuments are still standing 
on the spot where they were first set up, and with 
reference to these we must have recourse to the 
= works of Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, 

rugsch, Duemichen, and Mariette. 
P. te Pace RENovr. 











REFORM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


Tue discussion of last year in the House of Com- 
mons, and the abolition of tests in Trinity College, 
Dublin, are beginning to bear their natural fruits. 
Mr. Gladstone complained justly that a board of 
eight men, co-opted according to seniority, should 
rule absolutely the great University of Dublin, and 
it was understood that, even should his scheme 
not pass, some large reforms on this point were 
a After a good deal of delay, chiefly 
caused by the junior fellows and professors re- 
jecting some inadequate proposals of the Board, 
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but also by the slow action of a governing body 
chosen by seniority, we have at last a scheme 
put forth, apparently with the consent of all the 
working men who understood the requirements of 
the crisis, and which we trust will be accepted 
with little modification by the Senate, 

It proposes to throw the main duties of govern- 
ment upon a new Academic Council, consisting of 
four members elected by the seven senior fellows, 
four elected by the twenty-eight junior fellows, 
four by the professors who are not fellows (about 
thirty), and four by the senate at large—a body 
embracing all the fellows and professors, together 
with about a hundred and thirty doctors and 
masters. Of these latter some are valuable resi- 
dent teachers, some are rural clergymen, some are 

ople who come there for want of other amuse- 
ment, so that this body represents “the public,” 
as it is called, that many-headed monster which 
claims to control everything, but which can hardly 
be considered fit to legislate on the specialities of 
University life and teaching. 

The Board, however, proposes to allow cumula- 
tive voting, so that the outsiders should have full 

wer to have themselves represented on the Aca- 

mic Council. The present Board also proposes to 
remain a sort of Upper House, controlling finance, 
and allowing itself a veto on the proposals of the 
Council. 

This was the scheme partially discussed in the 
unfinished debate of the Senate. The results of 
this debate show that while the professors and 
junior fellows seem, on the whole, satisfied with the 
general scheme, of which the details are meant 
to be discussed by the new Council, the chief objec- 
tions came from the outsiders in the Senate. Some 
of them, such as the vicar of Mullingar, professed 
to be able to produce a better scheme, and ulti- 
mately obtained an adjournment to the 18th of May 
for the purpose of doing so. It seems likely that 
the main difference in the principle of this ex- 
_ scheme will be the separation of Trinity 

ollege and the University of Dublin, on the 
model of Oxford and Cambridge. The object in 
view ay to be the lowering of the position of 
the Fellows and Professors as compared with the 
Congregation of Doctors and Masters, who are 
supposed, owing to their long absence from the 
University (many of them even from town-life), 
to have got rid of those narrow prejudices which 
dim the judgment of the learned. But it is not 
safe to speculate more closely on this coming 
scheme, which will doubtless draw some of its 
features from Mr. Gladstone's celebrated proposal 
of last year. 

On the part of the working men of the college, 
Dr. Salmon pointed out that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, instead of being types, are anomalies in 
structure, differing from all the other great Uni- 
versities of the world, where college and university 
are so fused as to be undistinguishable. This has 
hitherto been the case in Dublin, whose history is 
exactly paralleled by Harvard in the United States, 
where Cambridge University is so identified with 
its single college as to be inseparable from it. The 
Dublin fellowsand professorsseemed unanimous that 
this type is guotecabie, and Dr. Salmon even charac- 
terised as rubbish the attempt of lawyers to make 
out @ distinction without a difference. Accordi 
to the scheme of the Board, the new Council wi 
govern both College and University, as its con- 
stitution implies; and, while the outsiders will 
have a voice in its debates, the weight of opinion 
will be that of men whose lives are devoted to the 
University’s interests, and whose income depends 
upon its success. This is surely as it should be, and 
it is earnestly to be ho that the Government 
will not sanction any scheme in opposition to the 
unanimous opinion of the working bees, even 
should it be carried by a small majority in a Senate 
of the country doctors and masters. The comi 
debate will, however, clear up many points, and 
perhaps a concession as to the mode of electing 
the re resentatives of the Senate, or of the veto 
still claimed by the Board, may bring into har- 





mony all parties who are acting for the interests 
of the University. 

There will always remain, especially in Ireland, 
some malcontents, either from disappointed am- 
bition or from want of better occupation—perhaps 
even from the hope of obtaining some promotion 
by agitation—a very effectual method hitherto 
common in all Irish professions. But these para- 
sites, like those which infest the domestic animals, 
are probably intended by a wise Providence to 
keep in activity bodies which suffer by too much 
rest, and therefore the University of Dublin should 
be very thankful for their existence. 

We shall inform our readers of the progress of 
this important and interesting discussion. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue lately published volume of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Institution during the past quarter 
contains a paper by Mr. Francis Galton upon 
“Men of Science, their Nature, and their Nurture.” 
It is an attempt, somewhat similar in method to 
the same gentleman’s work on Hereditary Genius, 
to discover the general conditions upon which de- 
ends the growth of scientific talent. Mr. Galton 
rene credit for the industry with which he 
has collected autobiographical facts of a private 
nature from more than 100 prominent Fellows of 
the Royal Society, to whom he addressed an elabo- 
rate series of questions; a mode of investigation 
evidently borrowed from the boudoir practice of 
keeping “ confession albums.” From the answers 
received he proceeds to deduce his results, and 
thus arrives at certain conclusions with regard to 
the qualities of mind and body, and the sort of 
education, which are favourable to the development 
of scientific activity. The propositions helaysdown 
are no doubt of ecashdieesiile interest, though they 
do not much differ from what a person of ordinary 
information would have been disposed toanticipate. 
For example, we learn that mental energy and 
robust health are conditions favourable to scientific 
work ; and that independence of character, tending 
to religious nonconformity and social radicalism, 
is very widely to be found among Mr. Galton’s 
voluntary witnesses to their own qualities. It is 
perhaps somewhat more surprising that a large 
proportion of them confess to a deficiency in the 
urely emotional element, and in the desias to 
influence the beliefs of others. “ All tends to 
show that the scientific mind is directed to facts 
and abstract theories, and not to persons and 
human interests.” “It is also strongly anti- 
feminine.” From these facts, if they are indeed 
facts, Mr. Galton draws the conclusion that these 
qualities of the average man of science should be 
“rigorously ” inculcated in the rising generation ; 
apparently shutting his eyes to what will to others 
be transparently clear, that many of his general 
truths are merely accidents of the unfortunate 
position of neglect into which science had fallen 
in England, and especially in the universities, when 
his picked men of science were young, and that 
academical culture rather than closer study of 
some special department of inanimate nature is re- 
quired to remove some of the less amiable charac- 
teristics to which Englishmen of science at th» pre- 
sent day have admitted themselves to be disposed. 
It is more important to draw attention to the 
inherent weakness of the method which Mr. Galton 
has adopted, and to protest against the assumption 
that laws of any scientific precision, or rules of 
much practical use, can be obtained in this simple 
fashion. Mr. Galton would seem to be unaware 
of the peculiar dangers to which inferences drawn 
from the mere collection of statistics are exposed. 
He has merely formed an enumeration of affirma- 
tive instances; and has not extended his field of 
enquiry to men of science of other times, and in 
other countries. Moreover, the observations which 
he has made are not colourless, but all manifestly 
tinged by the partiality which must affect the 
opinions of a limited number of men when speak- 
ing of themselves. In addition to other sources 





of error, inferences based upon statistics must 
always be misleading, unless the enumeration of 
instances be so vast as to eliminate minor causes 
of disturbance, or the registration of the facts be 
carried on by some self-acting machinery, of which 
the trustworthiness is above suspicion, Mr. 
Galton’s paper, though in many respects curious 
and 8 tive, discloses a fatal tendency to dis- 
regard the approved maxims of inductive enquiry, 
and to theorise upon insufficient data; while he 
imagines that he can deduce mathematical measure- 
ments from such crude observations into moral 
qualities. 

Bulletin of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories. No. 1.— 
This number relates to Northern Colorado, and 
the most generally interesting portions relate to 
the mammalian fossils from the pliocene strata. 
Mr. Cope, the author of the report, observes that 
the most important palaeontological results are :— 
1. The discovery that the camels of this period 
ee a full series of upper incisor teeth. 2. 

hat the horses of the genus protohippus are, like 
those of Aippothertum, three-toed. 3. That a 
mastodon of the M. Ohioticus type existed durin 
the same period. Mr, Cope was fortunate enoug. 
to dig out from a bluff, with his own hands, a 
nearly complete skeleton of Protohippus sejunctus, 
a new species, with tridactyle feet like Aippothe- 
rium, The skeleton is remarkable for the Jispro- 
portionately large size of the cervical as compared 
with the dorsal vertebrae. The large size of the 
head, compared with the rest of the animal, was 
supplemented by the length and slenderness of the 
limbs, which considerably exceeded the “ pro- 
portions ever known in the existing horse.” 


Flint Implements in America.—The Bulletin of 
the Essex’ Institute contains several papers by Mr. 
F. W. Putnam, on stone implements found in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts. One from King- 
ston, N. i, is a knife of red slate, above seven 
inches long, with a curved cutting edge, and with 
a stout back carved into a series of uneven knobs, 
giving firmness to the hold when grasped with 
the hand. A still more interesting relic figured 
in the Bulletin, was found at Seabrook, N. H., 
and is supposed to have been a totem. It is 
carved from a piece of syenitic rock into a rude 
but effective resemblance of a Beluga, or porpoise, 
and the tail is perforated, as if for suspension, 
but it is considered too heavy to have been a 
personal ornament. It is ten inches long, about 
two inches wide, and about two inches deep. Mr. 
Putnam likewise describes and figures a curiousoval 
knife of taleose slate found in Putnamvyille (co, 
Essex). It is slightly over five inches long, 
worked to a rounded point at each end, and 
having the back ground to a thin e It is 
perforated with three rudely cut holes appa- 
rently made by scooping backwards and forwards 
with a ointed stone on both sides, and evidently 
intended as a means of fastening it to a handle. 


Mr. Witson (geologist) has recently sent to 
W. Bollaert, Esq., some highly curious arrow- 
heads and chippings from a kitchen-midden in 
Ecuador, near the coast. They are formed of a 
substance like Brazil pebble, and some of amethyst 
quartz. 

Poisonous Effects of Thallium.—We learn from 
the Bulletin des Sciences that M. Raboteau, 
writing to the Société de Biologie de Paris, 
does not admit that M. Grandeau’s experiments 
with the salts of thallium, which seemed to show 
them to be more poisonous than those of lead, con- 
tradict his statement that a metal is poisonous 
in proportion as its atomic weight is high. He 
affirms as the result of fresh investigation, that the 
salts of thallium are not really more poisonous than 
lead salts, but act more rapidly from their greater 
diffusibility. 

Poison of Fly Agaric.—M. Prévost has been ex- 

rimenting on a new poison extracted by Schmid- 

rg from the fly agaric (Agaricus, or Amonita 
muscarius). It belongs, not to the alkaloids but 
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to the glucose bodies, and a dose of a milligramme 
was found to arrest the contraction of the heart in 
dogs and rabbits. It also excites lachrymal and 
salivary secretions. The fly agaric is used by 
Kamtschatdales for purposes of intoxication, but 
is described as poisonous by fungologists. Dr. 
Boham, citel by Berkeley, mentions a case in 
which smati portions were eaten, and produced no 
other effect than temporary intoxication. The 
poison from it is called muscarine. Atropine is 
said to exert an opposite action on the heart, and 
also eserine. 


Tue Report made by Mr. Douglass, Engineer 
of the ot of the Trinity House, to the 
Office of Works, on the comparative merits of the 
signal lights used on the clock tower of the 
Houses of Parliament during the session of 1873, 
has just been published amongst the parliamentary 
papers. After gwing a complete account of the 
different experiments made by him, Mr. Douglass 
states his opinion that, by adopting the electric 
light as a standard of intensity and cost, there is 
shown a superiority over the gas in intensity of 
65:2 per cent., when using one 108-jet burner, and 
271 per cent., when using three 108-jet burners ; 
a saving in cost is also effected. The triform gas 
light actually represents the maximum power ob- 
tainable at a by gas; but the power of in- 
crease capable in the electric light by the adoption 
of two electro-magneto machines os yet to be 
determined. By having the machine and lamp in 
duplicate, this light can be doubled in intensity, 
at trifling additional cost, during evenings in 
which the atmosphere is found to be so thick as 
to impair its efficiency. In proof of this powerful 
illuminant being perfectly trustworthy, if worked 
by careful attendants, Mr. Douglass instances the 
electric light at the Souter Point lighthouse, on 
the coast of Durham. This light had, at the time 
this report was made, been exhibited two years 
and a half, and had never been known to fail one 
minute. 


Dr. WesskY, who had already attracted to him- 
self the favourable notice of scientific men by the 
admirable manner in which he arranged the 
mineralogical cabinet of the Breslau University, 
has had the honourable distinction conferred upon 
him of being appointed successor to the great 
chemist Rose, at the University of Berlin. 


AN earthquake was felt at Framersheim, in the 
Rhineland, on the 15th of last month, and was 
remarkable for the loud noise with which it was 
accompanied; while, as far as can be ascertained, 
no other spot on the earth’s surface was visited at 
the same period by magnetic disturbance. The 
shock was felt at Framersheim between two and 
three in the morning, and was manifested by 
repeated movements of the earth, simultaneous in 
their occurrence, with noises that seemed to the 
startled listeners to be similar in sound to the 
rapid movement of heavily laden trains passing 
from east to west. 


Dr. Prez draws attention in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung to a passage in Strabo (vii. 5) which he 
thinks seems to imply that the ancients had to 
combat the inroads made on the vine by the 
insect to which the name of Phylloxera is now 
applied. According to Strabo, as quoted by Dr. 
Peez, the vine-cultivators of Seleucia were forced 
to protect their plants against the attack of the 
vine-louse, by encircling and painting the stems 
with a thick layer of an asphalt-like earth, which 
they dug up from the volcanic rocks on which 
their vineyards were planted. This earth was 
well kneaded with oil prior to its application to 
the plants, and its effect was to xilt the insect 
before it could ascend to the leaf and fruit-buds. 
The sanie kind of earth is said to have been found 
at Rhodessand near Polina in Dalmatia, but it 
was less oleaginous than that procured at Seleucia, 
and consequently required to be more copiously 
mixed with oil, ‘Dr. Peez asks whether it might 
not be advisable to try the effect of asphalt, or of 
some of the numerous forms of petroleum or rock- 





oils with which we are now so familiar in killing 
the Phylloxera before it ascends from the crown 
of the root to the higher parts of the vine. He 
thinks the experiment is worthy the attention of 
the vine-growers; and the simplicity of the 
method certainly seems to favour its being tried. 


A cuRIOvs invention is reported from Cologne, 
where, at the last of the admirable popular lec- 
tures, which have formed so marked a feature in 
this spring’s programme for the instruction of the 
masses in the Rhenish capital, an instrument was 
shown by the lecturer, Professor Amberg, which 
is able to imitate the human voice. By this in- 
genious invention, to which the ambitious name 
vox humana has been given, all the vowel-sounds 
and the labials can be rendered with perfect clear- 
ness and accuracy; it also gives some of the gut- 
turals, but as yet the instrument has not suc- 
ceeded in rendering the hissing or the deeper 
laryngeal sounds. 


Tue German chemist, Herr Foelix, has drawn 
the attention of his vine-growing neighbours in 
the Rhineland,to the questionable pwn so 
common in that part of Germany, of letting the 
vines bleed profusely by cutting them late in the 
spring. He very aptly suggests that as the sap 
is the life and essence of the vine, it must surely 
impoverish the subsequent fruit to withdraw large 
quantities of its natural substance. He has o 
served as much as one litre of sap flow from a 
vine in the course of one day after it had been 
cut; and on analysing some of the fluid obtained 
by this bleeding process, he found that it contained 
traces of potash, lime, sulphuric and phosphoric 
acid, with an appreciable quantity of organic and 
inorganic matters, the former of which included 
nitrogenous bodies. To bring his observations to 
a practical test, Herr Foelix last year caused half 
the vines-in a large vineyard to be cut in the be- 
ginning of January, while the cutting of the re- 
mainder was not effected, owing in part to bad 
weather, till April. In the former, scarcely any 
sap had escaped, as the wounds closed over 
before it began to rise, but in the case of the 
latter there had been great loss from bleeding. 
The difference between the two halves of the 
vineyard was very strikingly manifested in the 
course of the season. The vines cut in January 
were more luxuriant than the others both in leaf 
and wood, while the grapes were larger, and ripened 
ten days sooner. 


Mr. Atrrep Sertwyn, the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, has issued his 
Report of Progress for 1872-73, which forms a 
handsome volume of 300 pages. The Survey 
Office has also printed Principal Dawson's Report 
on the Fossil Plants of the Lower Carboniferous 
and Millstone Grit Formations of Canada, which 
forms a sequel to his former Report on the Flora 
of the Devonian and Upper Silurian. 


On Saturday, May 2, a party of two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen visited Messrs. Siemens’s 
works at Woolwich, and went on board the 
Faraday, a new vessel constructed expressly for 
the purpose of laying electric telegraph cables. 
The party were also shown the entire process of 
cable manufacture. 


Mopar. C. Colener contributes an interesting 
article to the Revue Politique et Littéraire (May 2), 
on the “Social Movement in England for the 
Political Enfranchisement of Women.” 


Tue International Congress of Orientalists will 
meet this year in London, from September 14 to 
19. International meetings of scientific societies 


have been held during the last ten years in almost’ 


every one of the great capitals of Europe—in 
Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen ; and, though London is in many 
respects an inconvenient place for a social gather- 
ing of savants from all parts of Europe, it was 
fixed upon at the meeting of the Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris last year, and great exertions 





will have to be made in order not to disappoint 
our foreign visitors. In France, Germany, and 
Italy the Government invariably lends a helping 
hand. It _— the necessary rooms at the dis- 
posal of the meeting, arranges social entertain- 
ments, and renders all public galleries and institu- 
tions more readily accessible. The munici 
authorities, too, of the town in which the meeting 
takes place generally exert themselves to provide 
for the comfort and amusement of their foreign 
uests. The king, or members of the royal 
family, invariably extend their patronage to 
thése meetings. All this will be impossible in 
London. It is to be hoped, however, that 
private exertions will supply everything that is 
really wanted for the success of a scientific - 
meeting. There is reason to suppose that the 
Indian Government will show that it is not un- 
mindful of the services of those who devote their 
time and leisure to the elucidation of the lite- 
rature, antiquities, laws and religions of the East. 
An exhibition of the most important treasures of 
the East India Museum in a place more accessible 
than the present piombi, has been suggested. The 
Secretary of State for India may he trusted to do 
all that can be done in accordance with official 
usage. 
A committee has been formed, chiefly under the 
auspices of members of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to receive the foreign savants. Six sections have 
been formed :— 


1, Aryan Section—President, Professor Max Miiller. 

2. Semitic Section—President, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, K.C.B. 

8. Turanian Section—President, Sir Rutherford 
Aleock, K.C.B. 

4, Hamitic Section—President, Dr. Birch, LL.D. 

5. Archaeological Section—President, M. E. Grant 
Duff, Esq., M.P. 

6. Ethnological Section—President, Professor R. 
Owen, C.B. 

Dr. Birch will act as President of the Congress. 


Papers will be read, and points of interest will 
form the subject of discussion. Some of the 
mornings will be devoted to visiting public and 
rivate collections of Oriental objects, whether 

ks or works of art. Among the supporters of 
the meeting we see the names of the Duke of 
Argyll, Archdeacon Bickersteth, Jos. Bonomi, E. 
de Bunsen, Bishop Callaway, Professor Cowell, 
W. H. Dixon, Sir Bartle Frere, A. H. Layard, 
W. Ralston, Dr. Rieu, Dr. Rost, the Dean of 
Wéstminster, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Professor 
W. Wright, &c. Tickets conferring the rights of 
membership may be obtained for 10s, from the 
honorary secretary, Professor Douglas, British 
Museum. 


WE hear that it is to be proposed, in a convoca- 
tion to be holden at Oxford on May 21, to confer 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts upon Dr. 
Richard Morris, ,in consideration of his services 
to English philology, by his numerous editions of 
MSS. for the Early English Text Society, and of 
his work done for the University Press, as editor 
of several valuable books in the Clarendon Series. 


A REFERENCE to the sacrifice of Isaac has been 
discovered in the Assyrian tablets. Bel is repre- 
sented as the sacrificer, just as the Phoenician 
Kronos, according to Sanchuniathon, offered up 
only son Jeiid. The event is assigned to the 
vernal equinox, when the sun passed into the 
first sign of the Zodiac, Aries. 


WE are informed by Signor D. Campanari that 
the dice inscribed with Etruscan letters, which 
have lately attracted so much attention, were 
originally discovered by the Princess of Canino, 
Donna Alessandrina Bleschamps-Bonaparte, while 
making excavations in 1846 or 1847, Signor D. 
Campanari and his brother obtained ssion of 
them in Jan 1848, The former brought them 
to London in February 1848, and sold them, in 
1856, to the late Duc de Luynes, in whose collec- 
tion they ought still to be found at Paris. 

Signor D, Campanari also calls our attention to 
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some papers published by his brother in the Gior- | tribes, the Basutos and the Griquas, were annexed, | our philologists, have hitherto been almost entirely 
nale drsedies Romano, vol. exxiii., 1851, contain- | but to the more northerly tribes a deaf ear was | ignored. Mr. Sweet insisted strongly on the 


ing, among other things, a complete translation of 
the long Etruscan inscription of the re Peru- 
sinus. "Phe system of interpretation he follows is, 
in the main, that of Lanzi in the Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca, 1789. 

Dr. WitHetm Waener, the editor of the 
Aulularia, &c., who also edited a volume of 
mediaeval Greek texts for the (London) Philo- 
logical Society, and has published others else- 
where, has been elected an honorary member of 
the Greek Philological Society at Constantinople. 


Proressork E. B. Cowett has been elected a 
Fellow of Corpus at Cambridge. No one was more 
worthy of such a distiaction than the Cambridge 
Professor of Sanskrit. Ever since his ny wena 
as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
he has been indefatigable both as a professor and a 
tutor, devoting all histimeand energy tothe practical 
teaching of Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars 
of India, and sacrificing his own literary work to 
the interests of the University. Professor Cowell 
is facile princeps among English Sanskrit scholars. 
To say nothing of his other works, his edition and 
translation of the Kusumanjali, or the Hindu 
Proof of the Existence of a aa Tad Being, have 
been recognised as a masterpiece by all competent 
judges. The materials which he has collected 
for an exhaustive treatment of Hindu Philosophy 
are known to be most important, and it is to be 
hoped that he may soon find the necessary leisure 
for finishing the labours which he many 


years ago during his residence in India. Corpus, 


may indeed be congratulated on its new fellow, 
not only on account of his scholarship, but of his 
sterling character and true charm of manner. 


THe second number of Hermathena, which 
made so favourable an impression last year, is in 
the press, and may be expected in the course of 
next month. It will exceed in length the first 
number, and will contain, among other varieties, 
two Virgilian articles from the pen of Dr. James 
Henry, papers on Oampbell’s Sophocles by Mr. 
Davies, on the Philebus by Dr. Maguire, on the 
Present State of Greek Etymology in England by 
Professor Ingram, &c., &c. There is no better 
evidence of the sort of work done in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, than a publication of this nature. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. « 
Socrery or Arts (Tuesday, April 28). 
AN interesting paper was read by Ool. J. O. 
Gawler, on the history, progress, trade, and pro- 
spects of South Africa. 

In referring to the Cape Colony, the lecturer 
pointed out that it had been ours since 1806 
only. Until 1833 slavery was rife there, the slaves 
being composed, for the main part, of Hottentots 
and Malays, whom the Dutch fad imported from 
Java, Sumatra, &c. In 1849 trade was beginning 
to flourish, but three Kaffir wars in the space of 
twenty years, drought, horse and cattle sickness, 
and other calamities, proved most threatening for 
the future of the colony. The abolition of slaver 
in 1833 caused the emigration of over 1,500 Dutch 
farmers, who crossed the boundary (the Orange 
river), and took their slaves with them. They 
attempted to settle in Natal, but were forced 
to retire inland and northwards, displacing as 
they did so, the natives of Matabili, the 
country between the Limpopo and Zambesi. 
There they settled and formed the Transvaal 
Republic. Owing to the encroachments of the 
Boers the long strip of country between the 
Drakensberg mountains and the sea was offered to 
the Natal Government by the Zulus, but Lord 
Kimberley, it is said, discountenanced the pro- 
posal. Now this land is all in the possession of 
the Boers. In 1871 4,000 women and children 
were sold into slavery in the Transvaal, and far 
and wide all the tribes were imploring the British 
Government to take them over. Two of these 





turned. Colonel Gawler here insisted strenuously 
on the duty of the mother country to place an 
accredited British agent in the Transvaal republic, 
whose duty it would be to protect the natives who 
have been endangered by the policy of the Home 
Government. 

The Portuguese and Dutch, who will probably 
play into each other’s hands as far as slavery is 
concerned, are now uniting Delagoa Bay and 
Lydenburg by a road. 

The Orange River sovereignty was established 
in 1851, but in 1854, in accordance with the re- 
commendation of three English commissioners, it 
was handed over to its inhabitants, who formed a 
Free State. The latter is rich in diamonds, and 
the Transvaal in gold, lead and copper. Both 
offer splendid advantages to farmers. 

Natal is semi-tropical near the coast, and pro- 
duces sugar-cane, indigo, arrow-root, cotton, ginger, 
and coffee. Inland there are many farms; but 
bridges are much wanted for —o of commu- 
nication. It isa great mistake, the lecturer in- 
sisted, to allow the Kaffirs to settle in Natal, under 
conditions which make them a completely useless 
community. 

Besides some smaller lines, a great central line 
of railway is to run from Port Elizabeth through 
the centre of the Free State and Transvaal, with 
a branch to Delagoa Bay, and the main line may 
eventually bifurcate to the Zambesi mouth and St. 
Paul de Loanda. The gold which exists in the 
region between the Limpopo and Zambesi will 
prove a source of great wealth, while in metals 
and other products it is also extremely rich, A 
British settlement on the Zambesi would enable 
us to develop the resources of the country, and 
to form a South African Confederation, which 
would be the best organization for the manage- 
ment of the Cape Colony, Natal, and the two 
Republics. 


Purtotoercat Socrery (Friday, May 1). 


Mr. H. Sweer read his third and concluding 
paper on the History of English Vowel-sounds, in 
which he treated of the special changes of the 
modern period, which he subdivided into five 
lesser periods :— 

1. The Earliest period (1450-1500, or rather 
later), which differs from the Late Middle English 
of Chaucer only in the loss of the final e. 

2. The Early period (comprising the Elizabethan 
age), characterised by the diphthongisation of # 
and uu into éi and éu, and the raising of éé and dé 
to the high positions of # and wu. f 

3. The Transition period (1650-1700), to which 
belong the peculiar modern @ (as in man) and r 
(as in but) from a and wu, the simplification of ai 
and au into 22 and 0d (although this change.was 
already partially developed into the Early period), 
and the resolution of yy into tw. 

4, The Late period (1700-1800), in which the 
broad long vowels of the previous period were 
narrowed, @@ from aa (as in taal, written tale) 
passing through 2¢ into éé, and the éé of the Early 
period (as in dréém, written dream) becoming w. 

5. The Latest period, characterised by its re- 
markable tendency to diphthongise the long vowels, 
especially ¢é and 66, which are in the present 
generation almost always ¢ and 6u. 

Although the result of Mr. Sweet’s method was 
in almost all cases to confirm the results obtained 
by Mr. Ellis from his examination of the evidence 
afforded by the phonetic treatises of the Modern 
period, there were’ naturally some points of differ- 
ence. The most important was Mr. Sweet’s 
view that the short y sound was still retained in 
the Modern period in such words as busy, build 
(Old English bysig, byldan). 

A considerable portion of the paper was taken 
up with the details of Mr. Sweet’s observations 


on the remarkable varieties of pronunciation in 
process of formation, which, owing to the want 
of cultivation of the observing faculties among 





great importance of taking accurate observations 
of these nascent pronunciations, which are calcu- 
lated to throw great light on many obscure lin- 
guistic problems. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL Institute (Friday, May 1). 


Mr. Sopen Smirn read a paper on “Specimens 
of Wrought Gold forming part of the Ashantee In- 
demnity.” Mr. Soden Smith divides these curious 
specimens of native gold-work into two classes. 
1, Those made in direct imitation of natural ob- 
jects. 2. Those copied from artificial and Euro- 
pean models. Of the first class, the most re- 
markable are the human heads, one of which is 
nearly life size. In the character of the physiog- 
nomy, especially in the lines of the mouth and the 
conventional treatment of the beard, this largest 
head is thought by Mr. Soden Smith to closely 
resemble ancient Egyptian; indeed, he considers 
that the influence of Egypt is distinctly percep- 
tible in Ashantee work, though more remotely 
than in most other countries whose art is derived 
from that great teacher of nations, The processes 
now in use among the Ashantees are for the most 
part traditional. The existence of such traditions 
among workers in precious metals is so durable, 
that it often carries us back to the remotest an- 
tiquity, while the traditions themselves are so 
widely spread that it is sometimes impossible to 
trace them to their original source. 

Many indications, however, lead to the conjec- 
ture that an influence originating in the east of 
Africa, in Egypt and Abyssinia, may be recog- 
nised in the processes, and in many of the designs 
of the Ashantees, although of course their semi- 
barbaric work is not nearly equal in skill to that 
of the ancient Egyptians, whose knowledge of 
metal working and surface chasing has never 
been surpassed. In casting, the Ashantees display 
great skill, although probably their appliances are 
of the most simple kind. Among their most 
effective ornaments are certain disks, which were 
originally made of delicate wire coiled round and 
ieiesd together, but they now appear unable to 
effect this process, and therefore make a cast to 
imitate most skilfully the original work. The 
same imitation of older and more artistic work 
may be found in some of the beautiful little casts 
of cowrie shells, which are copies of models origi- 
nally wrought in wire-work in a most complicated 
and curious manner. ' 

Allthis would seem to point to the conclusion that 
the Ashantees were formerly more civilised, or at all 
events more skilful, than at the present day; that 
they have lapsed from high estate, rather than 
progressed from low. Mr. Soden Smith did not 
certainly draw this conclusion, but his remarks on 
their “lost processes,” and “ obscured traditions ” 

lainly suggest it. It should be remembered, 
owever, that much of our modern European 
work is done by mechanical processes in imitation 
of older artistic work. The production by means 
of casting of skilful copies of wrought works 
would seem, indeed, however much it may bo 
deplored from an artistic point of view, to be 
rather an evidence of the progress than of the 
retrogression of a nation. The process of soldering 
does not seem to be employed by the Ashantees 
at the present time, but they have a most in- 
genious method of welding together portions of 
gold, which is skilfully applied. 

The resemblance that has been pointed out 
between Ashantee work and that of the Celtic 
and Scandinavian tribes, Mr, Soden Smith con- 
siders to be only superficial, and common to all 
tribes that have wrought in the precious metals 
during their period of semi-barbarism. 





’ Lonpon AntHropotoeicaL Socrery 
(Tuesday, May 5). 
Tue following papers were read:—1. “On Pasi- 
graphy,” by Dr. Anton Bachmaier, President of 
the Central Pasigraphical Society of Munich, 
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The object of the science in question is to place 
all nations in written communication with each 
other by means of numbers, which convey the 
same ideas in all lan ; and thus “ reunite 
= who are separated by a variety of tongues.” 
he author suggested a new and convenient gram- 
mar, which might be rendered intelligible to the 
natives of any country, and a system of trans- 
literation by which even Chinese and Japanese 
can be written in English characters. The Presi- 
dent analysed and fully explained the grammar of 
asigraphy. 2. “ Kentish Group of Rude Stone 
Someta by Mr. A. L. Lewis, Hon. Se>. L.A.S. 
The author described and exhibited a diagram of a 
curious monument in Kent, which had not before 
been brought to the notice of the archaeological 
world. It consists of a circle and a sepulchral 
dolmen in close contiguity, but independent of 
each other. Mr. Lewis also described the better 
known monuments of Kent, and the objects for 
which they were probably constructed. 3, “ Oxford- 
shire Group of Rude Stone Monuments,” by 
Mr. A. L. Lewis, being a description of the 
Roll Rich, Hoarstone, and Five Knights, which 
he considers to have been places of sacrifice of 
Celtic origin. The President proved that the su 
posed connexion between the Roll Rich and Rollo 
neither agreed with the locus in quo nor the tempus 
in quo, the engagement between the Danes and 
Saxons at MHogsnorton having taken place 
in 917; that of Sherston, in Wilts, a hundred 
ears; later whereas, according to the Saxon annals, 
tollo made inroads into Normandy in 876, which 
was not long after he had invaded England ; that 
the probable meaning of the appellation Roll Rich 
is “circle of the Druids; ” bat that the name 
might also be derived from that of the village, 
viz., from Rollendri, “the dwelling of or near the 
circle.” Godfrey Higgins connects the sixty 
stones with the Oriental cycle of Vrihaspati. 





Royat Mroroscorrcan Socrery (May 6, 1874). 


A paPER by Dr. Anthony, F.R.M.S., described 
some minute structures in the proboscis of the 
blow-fly which he did not find had been studied 
by other observers, and which he regarded as 
suckers. The paper was accompanied by elaborate 
drawings. 

Mr. Slack read a paper on “Certain Beaded 
Silica Films artificially produced,” which dif- 
fered from Max Schultze’s artificial diatoms. The 
latter were formed by allowing hydro-silicic 
fluoride gas to come into contact with filaments 
of cotton moistened with water. The silica was 
deposited in vesicles, the walls of which exhibited 
various diatom patterns. When the gas was 
passed through water, the silica deposit was in 
angular amorphous particles usually full of flaws; 
but, by mixing glycerine with the water, the 
reaction appeared to be slightly retarded and 
regulated, and films were obtained composed 
of inijumerable beads, mostly from =! 


1 ° . . 30,000 ” 
aaas of an inch or less in diameter. In 
many fikms the layer of beads exhibited ap- 
proximations to organic cellular forms, and 
to forms like Bacteria and minute fungi. The 
y cgney of these films, when highly magnified, 
shown with a double ground illumination, was ex- 
tremely beaufiful ; the thicker ones looking like 
point lace, and the thinnest presenting an astro- 
nomical aspect, like nebulae or portions of the 
Milky Way as seen through a telescope. The 
various aspects and optical properties of the films 
and spherules were described, and it was suggested 
that when the silica was deposited in amorphous 
particles, there was a violent and unregulated rush 
of molecules from the gaseous to the solid state, 
that the action of the glycerine was to retard the 
—— and give time for more regular formations. 

Vith rhythmical retardations of crystalline or 
other forces, it was easy to conceive organic 
patterns might be built up; and colloid bodies 
seemed to have this effect. 








Roya Insrrrvtion (Friday, May 8). 


Mr. Seprey Tayror lectured on “ An Historical 
Enigma in the Trial of Galileo before the Inquisi- 
tion. 

The lecturer began by remarking that historians 
of the most opposite theological sympathies were 
practically agreed that the Inquisition had a clear 
legal right to call the Florentine philosopher to 
account, and to punish him for the line of conduct 
he had pursued. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
imposing unanimity of opinion, he hoped to suc- 
ceed in showing that the present state of the evi- 
dence required this conclusion to be abandoned, 
and replaced by an unconditional verdict of “ not 
guilty” on both the main counts of the indict- 
ment. After a rapid sketch of Galileo’s early 
career, the circumstances which caused him to be 
denounced to the Inquisition, and thus produced 
the celebrated Decree of the Index Congregation 
against the Copernican theory, were examined in 
detail, and the exact scope of the Decree carefully 
ascertained and defined. A brief characterisation 
of the Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Systems, the publication of which, in 1632, led to 

alileo’s being cited before the Inquisition, came 
next, and was followed by a précis of the ensuing 
trial. The grounds of the condemnation pro- 
nounced on June 22, 1633, were shown to be 
reducible to two, viz. :— 

1, That the Dialogue transgressed the enact- 
ments of the Index Decree. 

2. That it violated a positive injunction of the 
Tribunal, not to teach the doctrine of the earth's 
motion in any manner whatever, which the Court 
affirmed to have been personally delivered to 
Galileo on February 26, 1616, by the Commissary- 
General of the Holy Office. 

With respect to the first of these allegations, 
Mr. Taylor argued that it could be = 
rebutted by a reference to the Decree itself, and 
to other notorious and indisputable facts. The 
second head of accusation could not be dealt 
with thus summarily, and was, he admitted, a 
far more serious matter. Its validity entirely 
depended on the actual delivery to Galileo of the 
Commissary’s message. This had been taken for 
granted, on the statement of the Court, as an 
undoubted fact, by every succeeding historian, even 
by those who habitually entertained towards the 
Inquisition feelings of the most profound distrust. 
Accordingly, the “Precept of 1616” played the 
leading part, as an unquestionable historical event, 
in every published account of the trial, though in 
reality destitute of any guarantee of its truth, 
save the bare assertion of the tribunal. Coming 
now to his main thesis, the lecturer pointed out 
that there lay on the very face of the sentence a 
glaring contradiction between two statements of 
the Court, of such a kind as to expose the reality 
of the event on which everything depended—the 
delivery of the Precept of 1616—to the gravest 
suspicions. It was this contradiction which, 
involving, as it did, the whole proceedings of 
the case in the most perplexing confusion and 
entanglement, he had ventured to call the 
“Enigma” in Galileo’s trial. After describing 
the publication of new documen evidence 
by Monsignore Marini in 1850, by M. de 
YEpinois in 1867, and by Professor Gherardi 
in 1870, Mr. Taylor stated that the last- 
mentioned year saw the appearance of an 
extraordinarily able pamphlet by a German, Herr 
Emil Wohlwill, of Hamburg, in which the Enigma 
was for the first time clearly recognised and accu- 
rately described, the bearing of De l’Epinois’ 
new evidence upon it pointed out, and a probable 
solution of the problem put forth. The lecturer 
then proceeded to sketch out the evidence on 
which Wohlwill maintained that the statement of 
the Inquisition as to the Precept of 1616 was false 
—that Galileo never received any injunction going 
beyond the requirements of the Index Decree— 
and that, consequently, the entry in the records of 
the Holy Office, on which the Court relied as au- 
thenticating their assertion, must be pronounced 











to have been a abricatton perpetrated 
in order to procure the pa and condemna- 
tion of an innocent man. In support of this posi- 
tion Mr. Taylor adduced various official docu- 
ments, the asseverations of the accused during his 
trial, and a number of extracts from Galileo’s cor- 
respondence, on which last especially it was con- 
tended that the conduct of the writer, and of 
everybody else concerned, was utterly i 
except on the supposition which formed the basis. 
of Wohlwill’s theory. In conclusion, Mr. Taylor 
9p ae in py production of fresh —— 
y the only hope of d ing the obscurity whic 
still hung about the Enigns of the trial; and 
appealed to the Roman authorities, in whose cus- 
tody such evidence was known to exist, no longer 
to withhold it, but, by publishing fac-similes of all 
the Galileo documents in their possession, to do 
what was in their power towards setting this 
question, now that it once been mooted, finally 
at rest. 








FINE ART. 


THE SALON OF 1874. 

Paris : May 1, 1874. 
Tue Salon of 1874 opened its doors to the public 
this morning in its usual quarters at the P; of 
Industry in the Champs Elysées. The Salon is. 
an official exhibition. But we must not conclude 
from thence that the whole movement of French 
art can be traced in it; this year we must even 
take into account some private exhibitions, an 
entire novelty, and a symptom of emancipation. 
But allowance must be made for our established 
habits of centralisation. They have enervated our 
characters, and rendered independent manifesta- 
tions very difficult. The State in France has its 
schools, its traditions, its taste, its pupils, its pro- 
fessors, and even its critics. It is they who 
directly or indirectly control, if not art, at least the 
majority of those who practise it. Therefore it is 
that our official salons possess such great import- 
ance. It is there that rising artists bring themselves. 
before the eyes of the mass of the public, and win 
rewards, reputation, fortune. Till the time when 
republican manners shall have triumphed over 
these monarchical doctrines, we must needs submit 
to their yoke. 

One of the most faulty conditions of this Salon 
is, the obligation to submit to the examination of 
a jury nominated, not by the majority of the 
artists exhibiting, that is, by universal suffrage, 
but by a select body composed of members of the 
Institute, artists who have won decorations or 
medals, and pupils of the School of Rome. i 
odious regulation, which gives up the fame and 
fortune of artists to the Institute and its pupils, 
or to artists with more money than talent, was 
made by M. Charles Blanc, brother of the repub- 
lican Louis Blanc, who was appointed Director of 
the Fine Arts by Jules Simon. This M. Charles 
Blanc, who became a member of the Institute 
in virtue of his ingenious but feeble writings, 
marked his term of office by the most reactionary 
measures, which his successor, M. de Chenne- 
viéres, has not had the ecurage to wholly abolish. 
Still he immediately stopped the ruinous ex- 
penditure of the Musée des Copies, he restored to 
artists the room taken up by these deplorable 
copies, ordered indiscriminately and at hap- d, 
and he has authorised exhibitors this year to send 
three pictures instead of two. The result is that 
the Salon contains 3,657 works instead of 2,142, 
and—what is of far more importance than mere 
number—three sone - _ 
two, a t gai or the painter and the 
public. Tr do Chepenion had the misfortune 
to owe his appointment to the clericals, the pro- 
visional rulers of France; but, apart from his 
political views, he is a laborious man, thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of French art; since 
the age of twenty he has concerned in the 
management of exhibitions, and he loyally re- 


artists instead of 
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cognises the danger of ‘aspiring to direct the Fine | type—noton her coarser side, but in all that iscom- | pellucid water of the shallows. Two studies of 
Arts. The t Salon is the last which will be | forting and exquisite, conso ng and pure in her—in | the north-east coast of Zealand (27 and 28), by 


under State control. Its successors will be 
managed by the general body of artists, who will 
be organised, at their own risk and peril, into a 
vast National Academy. 7 ? 

I can to-day give you but — impressions. 
They are very favourable. e Academicians, 
who with us represent nullity, reaction, and the 
insolence of fortune, are vanquished all along the 
line. The dealers themselyes desert them. M. 
Alexandre Cabanel exhibits two female portraits, 


that of Madame la Duchesse de Luynes, with her 
children, and that of Madame Wells de la Valette, 


daughter of M.Rouher. They are like dolls stuffed 
with bran. The least intelligent and least critical 
visitors pass before them with icy indifference.> M. 


Géréme, a painter of European reputation, has 
chosen as the subjects of his — historical 

rsonages: Frederick the Great Be ing on the 
flute at Potsdam; Frére Joseph, Richelieu’s con- 
fessor, descending a staircase and striking the 
courtiers with alarm ; Corneille and Racine, work- 
ing jointly at the ballet of ‘Psyche. He has failed 
shamefully in sentiment, while preserving quality, 
composition, and detail. 

e movement of our art is not to be found 
here. It would have shown itself more freely if 
Charles Blanc’s regulation had not shackled it, 
had not been a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the Institute, of its — and its clients, Some 
old artists, Corot and Daubigny, for instance, are 
excellent this year; they have been inspired with 
new ardour. Their ianledions are very superior 
in force to their contributions of late years. But 
the young artists above all attract and retain 
public attention. It is a radical defeat for the 
old oy a quiet, noiseless defeat, without 
shedding of tears, without — For 
though the average of this Salon is good, it 
caw ge no very startling work. M. Edouard 

et, who is, without being the head of the 
yo school, its most prominent member, had 
sent in three pictures. The jury accepted the 
least important of the three, a young mother and 
her little daughter watching a train passing; it 
rejected the other two, of which one, the green- 
room at the ra, was a most elaborate work, 
and thoroughly Parisian. 

M. Carolus Duran has a mediocre Squp aay, 
but also two portraits which are thoroughly 
successful; those of his grand-daughter and of 
Madame de Pourtalis. Since the name of a lady 
of the ex-Imperial court has escaped my pen, let 
me add that the Bonapartists had counted on a 
success when they ordered of M. Lefévre the por- 
trait of the young cadet of Woolwich. Their 
hope has been disappointed. The portrait, ill- 
a and representing a lad without youth or 

uty, has called forth no emotion in the public 
mind. 

But to return to art proper. M. de Neuville, 
M. Detaille, and M. Dupray have treated with 
much propriety subjects from the deplorable 
pr of 1870. Frence there appears van- 
quished indeed, but vanquished not without 
nobility or poe hope of recovery. A sculpture, 

ya 9 otha the school of Rome, M. Mercié, 
touches this patriotic chord with supreme delicacy. 
He has sent a group bearing the title of Glorta 
victis. The battle has been fought, in the field or 
in the street, in the real world or in the ideal, and 
the young man has fallen, the victim of Force. 
Glory descends, takes the corpse on her shoulders, 
_and, with curling lips, her g wh erect, her foot 
spurning the blood-stained ground, spreads her 
wings to bear above the reach of insults the 
martyr of an idea, 

I cannot enter to-day into the detail of this 
Salon. But I pronounce it good and well worth 
visiting, and that in the name of a truth su- 
sand to circumstances, in the name of truth and 

berty in art, A current is sweeping through our 
school: whence comes it? The question is a dif- 
ficult one, It is urging us to take Nature for our 





light, in the d aspects of landscape, in respect 
for physiological owe and social types. This is 
an immense ; it is to science that we owe 
it; and it is to liberty that we shall owe its signal 
consecration. “ Light, more light,” said the dying 
Goethe. It is the cry of dying men and of nations 
rising to new life. Pu. Burry. 








THE MARINE GALLERY. FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 
PICTURES OF MARINE SUBJECTS BY DANISH 
ARTISTS, 142 NEW BOND STREET. 


Tuart the excellence of Danish artists in marine 

inting is more highly estimated abroad than at 
ome would seem. to be proved from the slight 
prominence that their class of works holds in the 
— collections of Copenhagen, and from the 
act that such an otherwise judicious and com- 
plete handbook of native art as the Nutids Kunst 
of Julius passes over without a word the 
labours of such men as Sérensen and Melby. This 
neglect at home is revenged by the unusual success 
of Danish sea-pieces abroad. If they are rejected, 
or “skyed” at Charlottenborg, they are accepted 
at the Royal Academy or the Salon. Hence the 
Danish marine painters begin to prefer a forei 
to a native ay ang of their work, and the 
illustrious exiles have grouped themselves here in 
London this year in such force, that they have 
dared to open a gallery entirely filled with sea- 
pieces by Danish artists. 

With so much excellence, with so much 
patient fidelity to the truths of nature, with 
so much persevering observation, it is very 
disappointing that they do not succeed in 

ing more interesting. The five painters who 
exhibit here—for Professor Simonsen’s one work is 
so poor and so little characteristic of himself as to 
put his name outside the category—are all alike in 
their mode of treatment. Their draughtsmanshi 
is excellent; the waves are drawn firmly an 
correctly; in most cases the painter has stood, 
gee on the shore, and drawn exactly what- 
ever might be passing without any thought of 
composition or study of effect. e moments 
chosen are almost always the most commonplace 
conceivable—an early morning, cloudy, no colour 
in sky or sea; a sultry afternoon, with heavy 
mist, the entire tone yellowish grey; in no one 
instance has an attempt been made to break 
through the conventional timidity of design, to 
paint a heaven with the sun in it, or,imitate any 
of the radiant and iridescent beauties of sunrise 
or sunset on the sea. 

Professor Sérensen, whose name has a European 
reputation, contributes three small pictures, all 
interesting, but hardly characteristic of his genius. 
Early Morning—Merchant Ships passing the Skagen 
Lighthouse (2), is the most original in composition 
and eae of light. The water is too opaque; 
the vessels seem ploughing through an ocean of 
porphyry. There is a great want of trans- 
parency in the water in all the pictures. Off 
Hastings (21) is an exception to this. The spec- 
tator looks across the waves that curl and foam in 
the very act of breaking; they flash along the line 
of their summits, and throw down a luminous re- 
flection below, and the hollows are very translu- 
cent and tender. This little piece is by Carl Bille, 
who contributes half the gallery, and exhibits it 
at its best and its worst. Moonlight in the North 
Sea (10) is his, and is one of the few pictures here 
that shows any feeling after what is poetic and 
imaginative. It is very fine in aquiet way. (20) 
is another good moonlight study of Bille’s, but as 
a rule he is correct, nal ay uninteresting. 

A subject from Percival Keene (24), by Baagée, 
is almost the best rendering of motion to be found 
here, for these correctly-drawn waters are usually 
as dead as they are yw But in this case the 
frigate seems i own upon us, cutting the 
water into foam with its keel, and passing from 


the dark blue oceanic sea into the green and 





the same artist, are also meritorious. 
Epmunp W. Gosse. 








DR. LEITNER’S COLLECTION, 
Tus collection fills four large cases in the 
gallery of the Albert Hall, and contains a con- 
siderable number of early Indian sculptures, which 
form its only title to special notice, Among these 
sculptures a large proportion are of a somewhat 
unusual type, and have been made by Dr. Leitner 
the groundwork of a theory of Greek influence 
upon Indian art, which he has repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of the public. I have made a 
careful examination of the sculptures, and am 
strongly of opinion that the theory, even if true, 
derives no support from them. They are carved 
out of two sorts of stone—a dark-coloured slate 
or schist, and a whitish sandstone—and mainly 
consist of full-length figures in high relief (a few 
only can be called statues), of detached heads of 
various sizes, and of reliefs and architectural frag- 
ments which apparently have formed part of the 
external decorations of a religious edifice, I say 
apparently, for the catalogue which accompanies 

e collection vouchsafes us no information as to 
the circumstances under which they were obtained. 

Those of his statues which are supposed to bear 
out his theory are classed by Dr. aes under 
two heads, as follows :— 

“1. Graeco-Buddhistic, which show the influence of, 
presumably, Greek art on the representation of early 
and pure Buddhism. 

“2. Indo-Bactrian (closely connected with the above), 
which show the relations of the Bactrian satraps with 
either Buddhist or other North-Indian princes.” 

And he adds that they 

“were chiefly found at Takht-i-Bahai, in Yusufzai, 
on the frontier of Affghanistan by Dr. Leitner in 
1870—in various parts of the Punjab northern dis- 
tricts (Taxila, Rawulpindi, &c.)—and in Swat by Dr. 
Leitner’s Swati retainer.” 

No attempt is made to describe the excavations 
which, it is to be presumed, led to their discovery, 
or to distinguish between those found by Dr. 
Leitner himself and those “found by his Swati 
retainer,” and of the source of which he has 
therefore only second-hand knowledge. 

Dr. Leitner’s is not the first collection of this 
particular variety of Indian sculptures that has 
reached Europe. In case No. 17 in the Ethno- 
graphical room at the British Museum will be 
found a number of small heads and figures of this 
type brought to London about sixteen years ago,* 
and the India Office Museum contains ten remark- 
ably fine specimens of sculpture differing in no 
respect from Dr. Leitner’s so-called Graeco-Bud- 
dhistic ones. They form part of a large collection 
made by Colonel Johnstone, of the Bengal Survey, 
and were presented by him to the India Office 
in 1871. In his official letter to Dr. Forbes 
Watson, Colonel Johnstone states that the scul 
tures were dug up by himself, in 1865, in the 
Murdan district, and mostly at the village of 
Takht i Bhai. He says: ‘Numbers of people 
have excavated on this hill (at Takht i Bhai). 
Lately the government made some special arrange- 
ments for further examinations. The remains are 
Buddhistic, as you know.” It is evident then 
that Takht i Bhai has for years been a constantly 
explored mine of Indian antiquities, and we may 
reasonably suppose that Dr. Leitner has derived 
from it nine-tenths of his “ Graeco-Buddhistic” 
sculptures. 

At first sight the drapery of the standing 
figures in Dr. Leitner’s collection has a decidedly 
Greek look about it, but a close inspection 
shows that there is no Greek dress with which it 
can be identified,+ and it is in reality only a modi- 





* I am informed that they are in terra-cotta, not 
stone, and were found “ at or near Peshawur.” 

+ It is nearer the chiton than anything else, but 
decidedly not the chiton. 
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fication of the well-known drapery of the statues 
of Buddha found in other districts, the robe being 
carried over both shoulders instead of leaving the 
right shoulder bare. This very collection contains 
Buddhas wearing this drapery, side by side with 
Buddhas, in every other respect similar, wearing 
the conventional robe. But the question is set at 
rest by the circumstance that a typically Hindu 
figure of a dying ascetic is clothed in this identical 


— ; é; 
next come to a point upon which Dr. Leitner 
lays much stress—the supposed Greek character of 
the features in some of the heads. I readily admit 
that in many cases the features display a certain 
suavity of outline, which we are accustomed to 
associate with Greek statuary, and which may be 
looked upon as, to a certain extent, a departure 
from the conventional treatment of the human 
face usual in Indian statues. But here the resem- 
blance ends, “For purposes of comparison” (he 
says) Dr. Leitner has placed on one of the shelves 
a genuine Greek head between two excellent spe- 
cimens of the so-called Graeco-Buddhistic art. 
This unfortunate collocation scatters to the winds 
the whole theory of Greek influence. A radical 
difference of treatment is discernible in every line 
and feature, though in the delineation of the eye 
it is especially striking. It is well known that 
Indian sculptors give to their statues what we 
call “almond eyes”—that is to say, the eyelid 
droops, and the opening of the eye is prolonged 
laterally to a degree often amounting to deformity. 
Now, in one of the two heads above-mentioned 
the opening of the eye is actually twice as long as 
that of the genuine Greek head, although the 
head itself is only about a third as large! This 
alone ought to be decisive, and the almond eye 
will be found in every one of the ‘ Graeco-Bud- 
dhistic ” and “ Indo-Bactrian” heads. Dr. Leit- 
ner’s motive in placing on the same shelf the 
“corrupt Byzantine head” I cannot understand, 
as there is no article in the collection with which 
it is not in violent contrast. 

The great majority of the figures have their 
hair dressed in the way usual in Buddhist statues, 
viz., raised into a knot at the top of the head and 
secured with a thread or narrow fillet. But there 
are three heads in the collection wearing head- 
dresses which Dr. Leitner claims as Greek, The 
first is thus described :— 


“The North Indian Raja, with his thin moustache, 

the ‘tikka’ mark on his forehead is here, represented 
with a Greek diadem and head-dress. The face shows 
dignity and resolution, and is altogether the finest 
specimen of the kind in the collection.” 
I am aware of no “Greek diadem” that in any 
way resembles the head-dress of this fine piece of 
sculpture, and a near view reveals that it is merely 
the ordinary top-knot (mauli) of a Hindu king 
ornamented with jewels (chidimani) and secured 
with broad bands of some metal, probably gold.* 
This head is carved in dark schist, but there are 
two heads in white stone, in case 277, thus de- 
scribed in the catalogue: “ First, an almost 
purely Grecian face and hairdress, then a female 
face surmounted by a diadem of a pleasing, though 
ironical expression ” (sic). 

What I have said about the two heads on 
another shelf is equally applicable to these, and it 
only remains to add that the so-called diadem 
appears to be the usual ornamental top-knot or 
crest, possibly bound with ribbon instead of 
metal, but in any case not to be identified with 
any form of Greek headdress with which I am 
acquainted. 

One of the most remarkable sculptures in the 
collection is the full-length figure of a king seated 
on a throne, and thus mentioned by Dr. Leitner :— 


“We have never hitherto had this figure, either of 
Kanishka or of a Bactrian protector (though not 
worshipper) of Buddhism (reasons for which second 





* See the fifth head to the right on the same shelf, 
which is in better preservation, and where the hair of 
the top-knot is distinctly represented. 





view will be alleged elsewhere), seated in this 
European way on a throne, instead of the cross-legged 
way of the Indians.” 


Asa matter of fact, the legs are crossed, and the 
ition is practically only a modification of the 
ndian mode of sitting. The figure is purely 
Hindu. The grotesque absurdity of the sugges- 
tion that it represents Kanishka will be obvious 
to any one who has seen the coins of that monarch. 
Quite apart from any theory of Greek or other 
foreign influence, Dr. Leitner’s sculptures are of 
high interest as specimens of ancient Indian art, 
and it is to be hoped that they will find a resting- 
place in one of our public collections, Their 
value would be pap ove A enhanced if they were 
accompanied by a detailed account of the excava- 
tions which led to their discovery. 

I look‘upon Dr. Leitner’s Takht i Bhai sculptures 
as examples of pure Hindu art, and as Buddhist, 
though exhibiting Buddhism in a late or degenerate 
form. I would place them at least as late as the 
fourth century of our era, That they differ slightly 
in character "Sd sculptures found in other parts 
of Hindustan is undeniable; but I regard the dif- 
ference as one of detail, and easily to be accounted 
for by the isolation of Takht i Bhai. In this 
remote subalpine nook, and under the peaceful 
rule of some line of petty rajahs, Hindu art ma 
well have undergone modifications, some of whic 
would be in the direction of improvement. 

The rest of Dr. Leitner’s collection need not 
detain us long. The modern Hindu and Thibetan 
images are of no interest, and the specimens of 
native industry, clothing, &c., though interesting 
in some points of view, do not require special 
notice here. Of the coins it is sufficient to say 
that they are such as may generally be purchased 
in the bazaars of Lahore, that with a few excep- 
tions they are in indifferent condition, and that a 
large proportion are more or less clumsy native 
forgeries, a fact of which the catalogue makes no 
mention. With the possible exception of two or 
three Toorki MSS., Dr. Leitner’s collection of manu- 
scripts does not appear to embrace any work of 
importance. The Persian MS. to which he devotes 
half his catalogue is a pretty specimen of cali- 
graphy, but scarcely merits Dr. Leitner’s extrava- 
gant praise. Of the two Sanskrit MSS., one is 
a portion of Nartananirnaya, and the other an 
astrological work copied at Multan in Samvat 
1751. The Goraksha Sataka, of which Dr. Leitner 

ives along notice, does not appear to be exhibited, 
ut a copy of this work is in the India Office 
Library, and there is another in the Bodleian, a 
full and scholar-like account of which will be 
found at p. 256 of Aufrecht’s Catalogue. 
R. C. CHILDERS, 





THE BRUNSWICK JEWELS. 


Tue sale that has been going on at Geneva 
during the last fortnight of the celebrated col- 
lection of jewels made by the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick, attracted a considerable number of amateurs 
aud connoisseurs as well as merchants to that 
pleasant little city. It was known that several of 
the jewels had an interesting historical pedigree, 
and it was imagined that they possessed artistic as 
well as commercial value. This, however, proved 
to be a mistake, for, with the exception of a few 
fine pieces of Cellini enamel and some old silver 
repoussé work, there was not much that merited 
the attention of the true art student, whose ad- 
miration fortunately is independent of price. 

The will of Charles of Brunswick, by which he 
left these jewels, and other property to the extent 
of three quarters of a million of money, to the 
city of Geneva, was the last sensational act of a 
more than ordinarily sensational life. To the last 
days of his life this royal reprobate managed to 
keep up the notoriety that he had gained by his 
vice and folly, and even after his death so con- 
trived it that his name should still be on men’s 
tongues, 

he jewels now sold ran some risk of being lost 





[May 9, 1874, 
at the time of the Duke’s flight from Brunswick, 
He , however, to save his personal pro- 


perty, and even to increase it, it is said, by some 
objects to which he had no rightful claim. i 
the whole of his after-life the Duke employed him- 
self in adding to his collection, and some years 
ago published a detailed rpog s of it, in which 
the jewels were estimated as being worth half a 
million sterling. This valuation was probably 
not much exaggerated at the time, but their value 
has been greatly lessened since by the dishonesty 
of the Duke’s own servants, and also by a depre- 
ciation in the value of the inferior yellow and 
brown brilliants (which formed the greater part 
of the collection) through the discovery of 
deposits of stones of this kind at the Cape. The 
total sum realised by the Geneva sale amounted 
tono more than 45,000/., but to this must be 
added veg | the same amount withdrawn in con- 
sequence of the limits fixed by the experts not 
being reached. 

The only jewel of real historical interest was an 
engraved sapphire signet-ring, bearing the royal 
arms of England, which hadonce belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots; but a curious statue in ruby of 
the goddess Vishnu was an object of great com- 
petition, and was finally sold for 600/.—ten times 
the sum at which it was putup. The commercial 
interest of the sale lay, however, wholly in the 
diamonds, many of which were of extraordinary 
size and rarity. Dealers from all quarters of the 
globe had assembled together to dis ute for the 
possession of these little bits of crystallised carbon, 
and the confusion of tongues and costumes was 
something extraordinary. These privileged indi- 
viduals were penance | from the merely curious 
— by a barrier, and the calm way in which 
they dealt with thousands gave quite an awe- 
inspiring idea of the wealth of the trade they re- 
presented. The prize of the whole collection, an 
oval diamond of a slightly roseate tint, and of the 
great size of 414 carats, was carried off by the 
well-known London firm of Messrs. Blogg & 
Martin, - Mary M. Heaton. 








ART SALES, 


AN assemblage of ancient and modern pictures, 
from different private collections, including a por- 
tion of the collection of the late Mr. W. Twopeny, 
was sold on Saturday last by Messrs. Christie 
Manson, and Woods. The following are some o 
the principal pictures, with the prices obtained 
for con :—Frank Hals, Portrait of the Artist, 
3571. G. E. Tiepolo, A Scene from the life of Louis 
Antoine Jacques, Cardinal Infant of Spain, third 
son of Philip V., 1571. Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait 
of Horace Walpole, 421.; A Girl with a Bird, the 
engraved picture, 1897.; The Laughing Girl, and 
the engraving, 1687. W. Hogarth, Portrait of 
Mrs. Pritchard, the actress, 521; The Lady's Last 
Stake, engraved by Cheeseman, 1,585/.; The Gates 
of Calais, 9451. ; Examination of the Recruits before 
the Justices Shallow and Silence,3991. G. Romney, 
Portrait of Mrs. Shore Milnes, 1261. T, Gains- 
borough, R.A., Portrait of Richard Tickell, 
1,627/. Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Blaize, the 
favourite Dog of the late Duke of Argyll, 3931. 
R. Wilson, R.A., Cicero's Villa, engraved by 
Woollett, 2941.; Lake Scene, with a Castle, 
5561. Van Huysum, Flowers, Bird’s-nest, §c., 
5251. Canaletti, A paw of views in Venice, 504l. 
Murillo, Our Lady and the Infant Saviour, 2831. ; 
St. Thomas de Villaneuva giving Alms, 1261. Sir 
John Gilbert, A.R.A., The King’s Artillery at 
Marston Moor, 3721.; King Charles leaving West- 
minster Hall after Sentence of Death, 798I. D. 
Maclise, R.A., 1854, The Wrestling Scene in “ As 

"ou Like It,” 7981. ©. R. Leslie, R.A., Juliet, 
2362. W.C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., 1859, Gretchen, 
2201. W. Collins, R.A., The Spinning Girl of 
Sorrento, painted in 1842, 1577. W. Etty, R.A., 
Phaedria and Cymocles on the Idle Lake, 5351. 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., The Falls of the Clyde, 
3461.; On the Brent, 6561. T. Webster, R.A., 
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Bird Catching, 2521. F. Leighton, R.A., The 
Mermaid, 2991. James Holland, A View of Venice, 
circle, 2781.; Venice on the Grand Canal, with a 
View of the Exterior of the Artist’s Studio, 3271. 


John Linnell, sen., Rest dfter the Mid-day Meal, 
1,0087. Wm. Linnell, The Spring in the Woods 
and the Woods in Spring, 215i. J. Constable, R.A., 
and J. Linnell, sen., 4 Lake Scene with Sheep, 4201. 
Peter Graham, 1871, A Rainy Day, 8451. C. 
Jansen, Portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria in 
her Old Age, 1051. Wouvermans, A Grand Land- 
scape witha Hawking Party and Staghounds, 3151. 


At Sotheby’s, last Monday, the remaini 
portion of Professor Church’s collection of ol 
English pottery was sold. The specimens were 
numerous, and some of them of interest, as show- 
ing the development of the earthenware manu- 
facture in England during the eighteenth century. 
But, as the whole of the best examples (525 in 
number) belonging to Professor Church were 
most unfortunately destroyed in the Alexandra 
Palace fire on the 9th of June last, the collection 
dispersed on Monday was of comparatively small 
importance. We believe it was considered by 
connoisseurs that the original collection, in its 
entirety, afforded the most complete illustrative 
series of English pottery in existence. It was 
particularly rich in specimens of three or four 
wares which had not before attracted sufficient 
attention. Among these may be mentioned, 
the fine hard red terra-cotta made by J. P. 
Elers, in Staffordshire, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century; the crouch ware, or white 
salt-glazed ware, which 44 to have been pro- 
duced from about 1680 to 1780 ; and the tortoise- 
shell, mottled, or marbled ware, which was 
manufactured in perfection towards the middle 
of the last century. Of the Elers’ red ware named 
above, Wedgwood vainly tried to produce imita- 
tions, so fine and hard in body, and of so rich a 
colour was this early terra-cotta. The crouch 
ware was represented in Professor Church’s ori- 
ginal collection by over 200 specimens; three- 
fourths of these perished at Muswell Hill, among 
them being thirty examples enamelled (over the 
glaze) with colours of great richness, Fortu- 
nately, the finest specimen of this salt-glazed ware 
known escaped destruction, nareny been lent to 
the South Kensington Museum. It is a double- 
handled sauce-boat, covered with the sharpest 
decoration in relief, and having figures of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom set in panels. 
Over each figure is his name and that of the 
country of which he was the aw saint. 

A well-modelled statue of Saturn, made at 
Fulham (about 1670), as well as a bust of Mrs. S. 
Pepys, of the same fabrique, were amongst the 
most valuable specimens of the early wares which 
Professor Church lost in the fire. Most of his 
Lambeth pieces were not sent; and these were 
sold on Monday. A puzzle-jug of the usual old 
Lambeth pattern was remarkable for being 
covered, not with opaque white, but with tur- 
— blue enamel. Amongst the old Stafford- 
shire wares sold was a large dish +e | the 
es ae the sof Adam, ve) and ae 
Serpent being childishl ue in drawing, but 
the whole aes eared ap nape an a land of 
reflection of Italian majolica. The date of this spe- 
cimen was probably early in the seventeenth century. 


Tue sale at the Hétel Drouot of M. H's 
objects of art has been one of the most remarkable 
of the year. A fine Boulle clock, tortoiseshell and 
copper, with dome top, surmounted by a figure of 
Minerva, sold for 24,640 fr. Another, also of the 
Louis XIV. period, surmounted by a figure of 
Time, with a group of figures representing the 
Fates below, and with this legend, “Cuncta cum 
tempore regunt,” maker, Gaudron, Paris, 12,100 fr. 
A “garniture ” of three oriental vases, 8,000 fr. 
A silver soup tureen, chased and repoussé with 
the armorial insignia of the House of Orleans, 
encircled by the grand cordon of the Order of the 
Saint Esprit, period Louis XV., 6,000 fr: A ewer 





of Limoges enamel, by Léonard Limousin, 3,700 
fr. A bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV. in 
the costume of a Roman emperor, 5,300 fr. 
Another clock, period Louis XVI., bronze chased 
and gilt, with two winged genii, style of Boucher, 
seated in the clouds, the movement marking the 
day of the month and of the week, by Robert 
ainé, 6,000 fr. Two dogs, time of the Russeey, 
chased and gilt, 4,000 fr. A magnificent chiming 
clock, time of Louis XIV., overlaid with tortoise- 
shell and marquetry, and decorated with a figure of 
Fame blowing her trumpet, the maker “ Gribelin, 
& Paris,” 9,305 fr. Seven tapestries, hunting sub- 
jects, sold for 6,250 fr. The sale realised 
305,445 fr. 


A portrair of Mrs. Carr, by Gainsborough, 
about 9 in. by 6 in., a gem agen and ina 

rfect state, was sold on Monday last by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods, and bought by Mr. 
Agnew, for 4097. 10s. At the same time a 

rtrait of Adrian van der Velde, painted by 
imself, from the Northwick Gallery, sold for 
741. 1ls., and a portrait of himself, holding a 
miniature, by Murillo, sold for 10 guineas only. 

AN important sale of modern pictures took place 
a week or two since at the Hétel Drouot. The 
following prices were realised :—Le Grrecs combat- 
tant pour leur Indé, ce, Eugéne Delacroix, 
25,000 fr. ; la Fiancée d’ Abydos, ditto, 10,000 fr. ; 
la Canzonetta Italienne, Carolus Duran, 5,000 fr. ; 
une Bergerie, Jacque, 6,400 fr.; Vue de Venise, 
Ziem, 6,200 fr.; da Tricoteuse, Jules Breton, 
10,500 fr.; Ja Baigneuse, Couture, 4,600 fr.; 
Réverie au bord de la Mer, Courbet, 4,600 fr. ; 
Solitude, Jules Dupré, 9,500 fr. ; Rendezvous de 
Chefs Arabes, Fromentin, 17,100 fr.; la Sieste, 
ditto, 10,300 fr.; Bergére lutinée par T Amour, 
Millet, 5,000 fr.; Tauwreau, Troyon, 11,500 fr. ; 
Broderie, Willems, 7,900 fr.; Vue du Bosphore, 
Ziem, 4,550 fr. ; le Chasseur a la Bécasse, Decamps, 
3,250fr.; Enfans Turcs jowant avec un Lézard, Diaz, 
4,100 fr. ; Suzanne surprise par les deux Vieillards, 
ditto, 4,550 fr.; une Taverne au seiziéme siecle, 
Léon Escosura, 3,400 fr., etc. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is stated that a distinguished party of German 
scientific men, who have been making archaeo- 
logical researches in Greece, and at Smyrna and 
other parts of the coast of Asia Minor, arrived in 
Constantinople on Saturday week from the Darda- 
nelles, where they had been visiting Mount Ida 
and the plains of Troy. The party consists of 
Professors Hartel, of Vienna, and Otto Keller, of 
Friburg, Count Lanskoroinsky, and Barons Arthur 
and Theodore von Dumreicher. 


At the Brazenose Club, Manchester, an exhibi- 
tion of a loan collection of mezzotint proofs, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, has just been opened; and 
Mr. Alfred Aspland and Mr. J. Lees Aspland have 
compiled a catalogue of the same, which gives to 
those who are not specialists in the matter of Sir 
Joshua’s portraits much information of interest. 
The collection is derived from about six private 
collections, of which several are owned by mem- 
bers of the Brazenose Club. 


Mr. Procror, of Bristol, having given his 
house to that city, for use asa Mansion House, 
Mr. Robert Lang has followed a generous example 
by giving, for decorative purposes, to the citizens 
a very precious collection of old English china, | 
including many specimens of the Bristol fabric. 

Tae annual exhibition of paintings at the Fine 
Arts Academy in Clifton is now open. The 
principal work, which of course hasa local interest, 
is Wallis’s Death of Chatterton, but this is not 
enough to draw a crowd, especially in a place 
which is certainly not to be accused of too absorb- 
ing a devotion for art. 

M. Gasrret-Omartes Guerre died suddenly, 
on the 5th instant, while visiting the Retrospective 





Exhibition in Paris, at the age of sixty-eight. He 


contributed a ——s of St. John under the In- 
spiration of the Apocalyptic Vision to the Salon of 
1840; Evening, in 1843; The Apostles going forth 
to Preach the Gospel, 1846; and the Dance of the 
Bacchantes, in 1849, These four pictures gained 
him the title of the “ painter-poet.” Since 1849 he 
has exhibited nothing, but he has continued to 
work privately, and was engaged on a picture of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise on the morning of his 
death. He has given lessons in his art for the 
last twenty-five years, and M. Taine states that a 
third of the eminent living painters of France may 
be reckoned among his — 


THe death of the sculptor Gustav Bliiser, at 
Cannstadt, on April 24, leaves a void in German 
lastic art that will not be easily filled. With 
im has de d one of the last survivors of the 
riod of Rauch, Schinkel, and Schadow ; and at 
rlin, where so many of his works attest the 
success with which he cultivated the special forms 
of art, of which they were the masters in Ger- 
many, the regret for bis loss will be commen- 
surate with the high esteem in which he has lon 
been held. Gustav Bliiser’s last work, a colossa 
equestrian statue of Frederick William III. of 
Prussia, was unfortunately left incomplete at his 
death ; but the original design has now been car- 
ried out by the master’s pupils, and it is hoped 
that the casting will be successfully accomplished 
in the course of the summer, when the group will 
be erected at Cologne in accordance with the 
original plan. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. John Lucas, the 
well-known portrait painter, at the age of sixty- 
seven. He commenced life as a mezzotint en- 
graver, but afterwards devoted himself entirely to 
portrait painting. Among his best-known works 
are es of the late Duke of Wellington, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, 
and George Stephenson. The Times states that 
upwards of sixty of his works have been en- 
graved. 


Tae Exhibition of the works of Prud’hon 
ray on Monday last, and will remain open till 
uly 4 


THERE is much talk going on in Rome just now 
concerning the sudden disappearance of a painting 
by Raphael from the Sciarra Gallery. The paint- 
ing in question is the well-known Violin-player, 
and it is said to have been sold by its possessor to 
a foreigner who will take it out of Italy. This is 
contrary to the Pontifical laws of 1802 and 1820, 
which prohibit the removal from Italy of any cele- 
brated works of art, as well from private as from 
public collections. The point to be decided is 
whether Pontifical laws are still in force in Rome. 


AN engraving, by W. H. Simmons, from Tissot’s 
picture, called News of our Marriage, has been 
published by MM. Cs oom & Lefévre. Half a 
year ago these publishers issued a very good en- 
graving, by Ballin, of the same Dmg picture 
of lovers parting, called Les Adteuxr. Here we 
have a companion print of an exceedingly happy 
kind, The newly-married pair are on their 
honeymoon tour, and seated on a window-bench 
of an old-fashioned sort, for the costume is that 
of a century ago: they have found in a newspaper 
the notification of their wedding, the reading of 
which is the subject of- the picture. Behind the 
figures the bayed window gives us a charming 
background of a seaport and shipping, such as the 
Thames at the Pool presents. The bashful amuse- 
ment expressed on the girl’s face, a thoroughly 
English one of the ordinary type, is a capital bit 
of character, and exceedingly amusing ; indeed, 
the two faces close together, with the newspaper 
spread out in front of the young man, is very 
cleverly managed. Mr. Simmons’s part of the 
work is very adequately carried out in mezzotint. 
The only point we can remark as unsatisfactory is 
the undeveloped figure of the bride, the upper 
part of her costume being poor in drapery and 


expressing no body within. But this technical 
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defect will not prevent this pendant to Les Adieux 
being even more popular than its predecessor. 


Tne magistrates of Niirnberg have granted the 
permission demanded of them by Herr Soldau to 
use-the large town-hall of that city for the public 
exhibition of Kaulbach’s collected works. A 
committee, composed of artists and patrons of art, 
has been formed at Niirnberg to carry out this 
design, and we may therefore soon have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Kaulbach’s works—which are to 
be hung in a systematic order according to the 
time of their composition—covering the same 
walls which in bygone ages displayed to the 
eyes of his admiring countrymen the marvellous 

intings of Albrecht Diirer. A letter of condo- 
ence has been addressed to the widow of the 
great artist by the magistracy of Munich, and a 
committee is at present being formed to take into 
consideration the most fitting manner in which to 
erect a monument or other memorial in his honour. 
It is intended that this tribute of respect to the 
memory of Wilhelm von Kgulbach shall be carried 
out in a way at once worthy of his reputation and 
of the position of the Bavarian capital as one of 
the greatest art centres in Germany, 


An excellent etching, by Le Rat, of Moroni’s 
well-known Portrait of a Tailor, in the National 
Gallery, forms the frontispiece of the Portfolio 
this month. Besides this, we have a full-page 
etching of a picturesque old house, by Ernest 
George ; and two small ones in illustration of the 
sylvan year. Mr. Basil Champneys continues his 
pleasant discourse upon Rye, pointing it by 
several pretty little sketches; and Mr. G. A, 
Simcox tells us, @ propos of the show of bound 
books at the Internationa] Exhibition, that “ Book- 
binding is an art whose difficulties are increasing, 
and whose opportunities are, upon the whole, di- 
minishing.” 

Tur recent decrees affecting the Fine-Art 
Schools in Italy, have raised storms of no mild 
character among the academicians of Florence, 
Milan, San Luca, Venice, and Rome, It is the 
old story — the jealous guarding of privileges 
and advantages by the old against the encroach- 
ments of the young. The elder academicians re- 
sent the development of free art instruction, and 
the interference of Government in art ques- 
tions—in fact, they resent everything that is not 
in accordance with their particular prejudices and 
crotchets. The ‘official party, however, who have 
established free art schools under ministerial pre- 
sidency and surveillance, are regardless of the 
displeasure of the academicians, and hold their 
own with firmness. Reports have been drawn up, 
statutes framed, and petitions signed, by indignant 
artists and enthusiasts; it has been argued, and 
justly so far, that in the present condition of 
affairs, the fine arts of Italy are under the direc- 
tion of men who are not familiar with art—who 
may perhaps be authorities on Blue-books—bnt 
who could not discuss the merits of Gainsborough’s 
Blue Boy. The Minister of Public Instruction, 
however, remains unmoved amidst all these protes- 
tations and arguments. 

In the Nuova Antologia for April, the present 
difficulties among Italian artists are exhaustively 
set forth by Camillo Boito, who is of opinion that 
art is of no school, and will not be subjected to 
the prejudices of academicians any more than to 
the decrees of Governmeht officials, The great 
masters of Italy were certainly not the academi- 
cians. 


A LECTURE was given last week in the Colos- 
seum at Rome, by Professor Fabio Gori, of Turin, 
in which he attempted to show that there were 

ositively no historical grounds whatever for the 
ong-cherished idea that the arena had ever been 
the appointed place for the martyrdom of the 
early Ghristians In his opinion, there was _ not a 
shadow of authority for this assumption, although 
the Circus Maximus and other large areas, ap- 
propriated to public games and civic commemora- 
tions of various kinds, were no doubt occasionally 





made the scenes of such forms of martyrdom. 
At the conclusion of his lecture, which was lis- 
tened to with marked attention, and occasionally 
interrupted by enthusiastic applause, Professor 
Gori appealed to his audience to refute his state- 
ments if they considered them unfounded ; but no 
one accepted the challenge, although, among the 
six hundred persons who listened to this novel 
and interesting al fresco lecture, there were many 
of the most distinguished of the Jiterati of Rome. 


Tue attendance at the Munich Academy of 
Arts has become so large, that ‘it has been found 
necessary to hire private studios and other working 
rooms for the students, since the present buildings 
have long ceased to be sufficient for the require- 
ments of the establishment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is a matter for general satisfaction 
to learn that the Bavarian Ministry has announced 
its intention to lay before the Chambers a propo- 
sition for a grant of 500,000 florins, to defray the 
expenses of erecting a building worthy of the 
spot and of its object. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for May we find: 
1. Three chapters of Charles Blanc’s “ Grammaire 
des Arts Décoratifs,” relating to theart of the jewel- 
ler and goldsmith. Illustrations of various kinds 
of ornaments are given, and the different modes of 
diamond-cutting described. 2. M. George Du- 
plessis writes an account of Edouard Detaille’s 
artistic career, and of his modus operandi; an 
account that is made more valuable by a number 
of spirited sketches, taken from M. Detaille’s album, 
of horses and their riders. Detaille is the cleverest 
pupil of Meissonnier. He made a name in 1869 by 
is Repos pendant la Maneuvre. 3. A short note 
on the Chapel of the Palazzo Ricardi, in which are 
preserved some of Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes, exe- 
cuted before the famous series of the Campo Santo. 
4, A continuation of Paul Mautz’s critique on the 
Suermondt gallery, with an etching by Léopold 
Flameng of Rembrandt’s Repose in Egypt, and 
another, by T. Chauvels, of Wilson’s Conway Castle. 
5. “The Romanesque Architecture of the South 
of France” is continued by Alfred Darcel. 6. The 
study of Daubigny, begun in the last number by 
Frédéric Henriet as the first of a series on contem- 
porary landscapists, is extended to his engraved 
works, of which we have a complete catalogue. 
Several of the etchings are marked as being “a la 
cravate.” This is a process invented by Daubigny 
himself to replace aquatints. 7. The bath-chamber 
of Cardinal Bibbienn, the decorations of which are 
by Raphael, is described by P. Senneville. 8, The 
metope in white marble, found by Schliemann in 
the uppermost of the cities which he excavated, is 
commented on and described by M. O, Rayet, who 
has himself been lately occupied with similar 
archaeological excavations. The metope represents 
the chariot of the Sun, as described by Homer, and 
is considered by M. Rayet to belong to the time of 
Lysimachus, though some archaeologists see in it a 
work of the Roman period. 9. Paul Sédille writes 
a memoir of Victor Baltard, which is accompanied 
by a portrait sketch of the late well-known archi- 
tect by Ingres. 








THE STAGE. 
SOME ACTING AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Mr. Atpery’s new comedy, at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, being, as the Times has very truly and 
even elaborately indicated, a play of character 
rather than of incident, affords an unusual 
amount of opportunity for acting of a high kind ; 
and as the opportunity is not only afforded but 
taken, the ACADEMY would do well to treat the 

rformance as it treated that of Mr. Gilbert's 
ast ae piece at the Haymarket: returning 
to it, that is to say, to speak of the acting with a 


little more of detail than was desirable, or even 
possible, a fortnight ago. And yet as one sees the 
piece with the >» of finding something new to 

reaking up fresh ground in a 


say about it—of 





field over which an accomplished fellow-labourer 
has already passed—there is perhaps little that 
strikes one as very specially salient : there is no 
moment of supreme interest ; no display of 

tional brillianey ; nor does any one actor, out 
of the many ones, hold himself in reserve for a 
particular outburst, either of pathos, ion, or 
comic force. This is a performance in which “the 
individual withers,” and the whole, if not the 
world, is “more and more.” The performance of 
the piece is noteworthy for its completeness. Not 
one part in Pride is badly played. 

But though no part is badly played, there are 
times when more parts than one seem to suffer 
through a certain absence of naturalness, due to 
the author himself. Mr. Albery’s piece shows on 
the whole, on his part, as genuine a knowledge of 
human nature as of lite art; but there is here 
— rare a moment when he is not true at all—a 
apse of instinctive power; a droop, so to say, in 
his faculty—and hats thie actors pla’ either badly 
or indifferently that which they should not be 
called upon to play at all. And paradoxical as it 
may seem, I think it is to their credit in some 
sense that they do so. It is to their credit, because 
it says much for their own appreciation of what 
for a given moment is or is not a fitting word or 
deed. They have entered into the characters the 
author has drawn ; they find it quite within their 
means to give appropriate expression to the appro- 
priate phrase or the appropriate action, and that is 
all one has a right to ask one’s interpreters to do. 
But perhaps, without knowing it themselves, they 
do fail to give anything like equal force to the 
words and situations which are there, if one may 
say so, by mistake. Two instances of this occur 
to me—I think there are no others in: the piece. 
It is wholly unnatural for Sir Ball Brace, when he 
has been severe in his remarks on his brother-in- 
law, to express his penitence at the feet of Ger- 
trude as if he were a penitent child. And Mr. 
David James, obediently fetching the hassock, 
and making, so to say, his general confession and 
promise of amendment, while Miss Amy Fawsitt (I 
apologise—Miss “ Gertrude Oadbutton”) absolves 
and pardons him as best she may, cannot make us 
believe in the reality of this situation. Poor old sin- 
ning Sir Ball,a gambler who has lost everything but 
the kindness in his heart—he has something of 
Rawdon Crawley in him—he is in his second 
childhood, it may be said: but then his ingenious 
little niece is almost in her first, and it is not first 
childhood that sees second childhood the soonest. 
It sees Old Age, and does notask Old Age to fetch 
a hassock, and pour out the tale of its faults. The 
second instance is less grave, and it arises from 
that strong temptation which seems often upon 
Mr. Albery, but which he often overcomes: the 
temptation to make a character say at a given 
moment, not just the likeliest thing, but just the 
sharpest thing. In the last act, the village school- 
mistress and her husband are in sore trouble, and 
it vexes the wife to see her husband trying to seem 
cheerful at a time when cheerfulness at the best is 
but assumed, and she tells her good friend Ger- 
trude, the merchant Cadbutton’s daughter, that his 
attempt is a pain to her, to which Gertrude makes 
sharp answer: “ Well, let’s hope he'll be mote 
miserable to-morrow.” That is a sentence to which 
Miss Fawsitt cannot give its force, simply because 
she cannot cause it to be natural. It does not 
express Gertrude’s mind, but Mr. Albery’s hanker- 
ing for repartee. If it expressed her mind—if the 
retort were a fitting one—Miss Fawsitt would 
deliver it, not tamely as at present, but with her 
wonted fu'ness of meaning. For it is in the 
— point of her delivery that much of Miss 

awsitt’s merit as an actress may be said to con- 
sist—not all of it, of course: that would be a 
ridiculous thing to say in speaking of an actress 
who is so much a mistress of the variety of gesture 
and of facial expression which Comedy requires: 
but much of it nevertheless, and here let us notice 
how absolutely she contrasts with a comrade at 
the Vaudeville—Mr. Thomas Thorne—and con- 
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trasts of course not as with bad, but as one 
good with another : since while it is a part 
of Miss Fawsitt’s art to deliver her fone things as 
if she relished them intensely and took supreme 
delight in saying them, it is a part of Mr. Thorne’s 
art to deliver his sharp things not unconsciously 
indeed, which is the way of all humourists whose 
delivery is considered “dry,” but, rather, modestly 
and diffidently, with —— eyes and humbly 
folded hands, as one who having laboured over a 
good thing does just venture to utter it, but withal 
apologetically, with an abiding sense that it 
ought to have been something much better. Mr. 
Thorne’s a mechanic who invents ingeni- 
ous and difficult processes for doing things well 
enough done without them—is an important one, 
and it is in adequate hands. Nor is Miss Bishop's 

, of the schoolmistress, small: nor is it played 
mnefliciently. 

Mr. David James ‘seconds Mr. Albery well in 
making of Sir Ball Brace an individual character. 
Here and there the apt could be played with 
greater finesse ; but Mr. James gives to it great 
reality: nay, he does more; he makes us like Sir 
Ball Brace very much—he is such an affectionate 
fellow: he is so sorry that he sold his sister to be 
the scheming Cadbutton’s wife: he doats so upon 
his niece: he would be so generous with his money 
if he happened to have any: he believes so fully 
that he is his himself a gentleman, that we forget 
he takes his brother-in-law’s sovereigns from a 
convenient drawer, and is in the power of the 
“marker” of the Grey Stag. This marker is 
played excellently by Mr. Horace Wigan. He is 
a man of few words but many looks, His elo- 

uence is in his reticence ; and that is the kind of 
thing which Mr. Horace Wigan does so exceed~- 
ingly well. As he moves about, observing, with 
a a Mage in his eye, and again a smile on 
his mouth, you feel he is a power, and that it 
would be ot wathar to make him your enemy, So 
Mr. Horace Wigan is well fitted in his part, small 
as it is; and so indeed is Miss Larkin, who has 
not been seen to such advantage since she acted in 
worn a btm and —. = 
ce ition of dependence—“ people who 
Tein aes people’s aches’ ” have felt the stee 
stairs and the bitter bread from Dante’s days ti 
now; and us Miss Kate Terry in Henry Dunbar 
showed us with rapid gestures of impatience all 
the irritation of this dependence, so Miss Larkin 
has seemingly set herself to show how comfortable 
dependence may be when it is accepted with a 
p'nlosophic mind. The decayed gentlewoman in 
fride mounts guard when her employer’s daughter 
and his secretary show a tendency to flirt. When 
Mr. Oadbutton puts up for the borough, she is the 
first to secure a wavering ratepayer. At the right 
time she is just as willing to be pleasant to the 
secretary as she is to be rude to him. She enters 
with enthusiasm upon the political struggle, and 
hears at last with becoming surprise and delicacy, 
and with an air of propriety which is not to be 
surpassed, that Mr. Cadbutton’s “ intentions ” with 
regard to her are such as will very fully reward 
her devotion. 

‘The secretary, who is in due time rewarded 
with the hand of this agen ious, tender, yet plea- 
santly malicious romp whom Miss Fawsitt repre- 
sents with full understanding of the character— 
as I, differing from some others, must nevertheless 
venture to conceive it—is played by Mr. Charles 
Warner, always carefully, and now and again with 
something much more than care. His love-making 
is gentle, yet impulsive ; his indignation when he is 
accused is strongly restrained, and yet is stro: 
than the restraint which is put upon it; and hi 
delivery of commonplace talk is almost more 
natural than the best s uralness ; so that 
the illusion is greatly aided. But the part he 
plays, unlike almost every other part in the piece, 
is one in which incident predominates over cha- 
racter. The secretary is a worthy fellow, indeed, 
but Mr. Warner, though he can make him real, 
cannot very well make him original. I speak last, 





and it must be very briefly, of Cadbutton and his 
pa. by Mr. William Farren, who now 
eaves behind the high-bred gentleman of last 
century comedy to represent with no less force 
and conscientiousness —though, as it seems 
to me, with a little less of finish—a persevering 
snob who is newly rich and newly proud. The 

has received the most careful treat~ 
ment from Mr. Albery, who has made it no 
rough study, but a finished picture. The stage 
has seen a hundred nouveaux riches who were 
pretty -hearted men, but not many nouw- 
veaux riches who, along with their bad — 1 
are as corrupt as any sta r, and when 
it has seen Ginn, it has poe el seen them 
punished at the end. But Cadbutton, as Mr. 
Albery’s writing makes him, and as Mr. Farren’s 
changing voice and forcible facial expression show 
him, has done a worse fault than the horrible 
social one of earning a great deal of money in a 
very little time, and yet he is not al fault: there 
is “tke soul of goodness in him”—love for his 
child—or the soul of greatness—perseverance. 
And so, in absolute and delightful detiance of the 
dull and common demand made in such cases, 
that a writer shall deal out “poetical justice” 
instead of nature and truth—in absolute and 
delightful defiance of the feeling that this man 
must be punished by the very world he has 
commntetiie: Albery drops the curtain as the 
energetic and thick-skinned adventurer has laid 
the ghosts of his former misdeeds, and as bands 
are playing and free electors cheering that Cadman 
Cadbutton, who, if steady self-seeking may be 
allowed its reward, will ere nightfall be returned 
to represent his borough. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Tue St. James’s Theatre opened on Saturday 
night with a programme of some importance, but 
with results not quite so satisfactory as well- 
wishers of the theatre had expected. Mr. Robert- 
son’s Progress is an ambitious piece—ambitious at 
least of the sort of success which falls to the lot of 
Caste, and Play, and Ours—but it is not altogether 
a delightful one, and is founded, moreover, on the 
work of a man who himself is often but a borrower 
—we mean M. Victorien Sardou. It was Les 
Ganaches that suggested Progress, and both are 
devoted to the glorification of mechanical and 
material advance. At the St. James's, Mrs. 
Buckingham White and Miss Rose Coghlan played 
their parts very creditably indeed. Of the other 
performers, some were efficient, others scarcely 
equal to their task. The play was followed by 
Offenbach’s Vert-Vert, the music of which, as all 
the world knows, has its own charm, “ puisque 
c'est d’Offenbach.” The interpretation was un- 
equal, The stage was occupied a good deal by 
young persons who have not yet succeeded in ac- 

uiring the fame which no doubt they deserve. 
The audience was not enthusiastic. 


At the Royalty Theatre they have revived the 
Little Treasure, with which most playgoers, save 
the most recent of all, are familiar as an elegant 
little piece, demanding more delicate acting than 
it always receives. No great fault is to be found 
with it, however, as it is presented at the 
Royalty. 

Mr. Barry Svttrrvan has just finished one of 
those long provincial tours by which, from time 
time to time, he—like so many of his brethren 
nowadays— wins applause and money, which 
are scarcely to be matched in London. 


Mr. Fiocxton’s selected company, organised 
for the performance of Mr. Albery’s comedies, was 
playing in Bristol last week, with success. The 

ieces given were Apple Blossoms and Two Roses, 
in which the heroine's part is said to be acted 
uite ully by Miss Susan Rignold, who was 
or a short while at the Vaudeville. 

La Périchole, written by Meilhac and Halévy, 


with music of Offenbach’s, has been revived at 
the Théatre des Variétés. 





Heart's Delight, Mr, Walliday’s excellent version 
of one of a great man’s greatest novels, is now 
pinyed, at the Surrey Theatre, by Mr. Emery, 

. Montague, Miss Helen Barry, and others. 


AN aggrieved correspondent writes to us upon 
the sg ag of refreshment at the theatres. e 
theme he says is a humble one, and yet one worthy 
to be discussed. We quite agree with him that 
the matter wants amending—that is, that it is 
rather a hardship that there are scarcely three 
theatres in London where you can have a cup of 
tea for sixpence and the asking for it. It is the 
habit of our correspondent, like the rest of the 
world, to take a cup of tea at nine or ten o'clock, 
and he wants to know on what conceivable theory 
his manner of life is to be so far upset that he has 
no alternative but to substitute seltzer and sherry 
for the beverage which is accustomed to restore 
him. Our correspondent has undoubtedly a 

ievance, and though we do not print his letter, 
it would have been very hard upon him not to 
give facilities for the expression of the sub- 
stance of his complaint. It is not always in the 
power of the managers to give us good art, but 
they — give us good tea and tolerable ventila- 
tion, These would materially reduce the suffer- 
ings of habitual playgoers. 








MUSIC. 


Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy ; Briefe und 
Erinnerungen.. Von Ferdinand Hiller. 


(Céln: Du Mont Schauberg.) 


THERE is not one, probably, of all the great 
composers of whose personality it is possible 
to form so distinct and accurate an idea as of 
that of Mendelssohn. This is not to be ac- 
counted for merely by the fact of his having 
lived so near to our own time as to be almost 
like one of ourselves ; he seems to have ex- 
erted a kind of spell over all those with whom 
he was brought into immediate contact, 
which has impressed upon the memories of 
his personal friends so many of his sayings 
and doings that the various collections of 
‘* Mendelssohniana ”’ which have from time to 
time appeared, are even fuller of detail and 
anecdote than is usually the case with such 
publications. The “ Recollections ’’ of Edward 
Devrient and of Madame Polko both abound 
in those little touches which combine to make 
a complete portrait, another side of which is 
presented in the recently published book on 
Goethe and Mendelssohn. But even more 
than from the reminiscences of his friends, 
is a clear idea of Mendelssohn’s genial and 
highly cultured individuality to be obtained 
from his own letters. Though above and 
before all an artist, he was also a thoroughly 
educated and accomplished man; and his 
correspondence, sparkling as it is with genu- 
ine humour, reveals at once the amiability 
of his disposition and the acuteness of his 
intellect. Reading his letters, especially 
those written to his family and his intimate 
friends, is almost like talking with the 
writer ; there is an easy conversational style 
about them, and at the same time a polish 
(evidently unstudied) of diction, which cause 
them to rank among the most charming 
specimens existing of the “letters of eminent 
persons.” 

By no means the least interesting and 
valuable of the various books on Mendelssohn 
which have as yet appeared, is the present 
work, from the pen of one of his oldest and 
most intimate personal friends. In his 
preface Dr. Hiller, using a very happy illus- 
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tration, says that just as a number of photo- 
graphs of the same person in different 
positions will each present his image with a 
likeness recognisable but not exhaustive, till 
a great painter comes who combines in one 
picture the various characteristics of these 
portraits, and gives us what we feel to be a 
reproduction in common of the entire man, 
so the reminiscences of a distinguished cha- 
racter from different hands give a correct, 
yet to some extent one-sided representation 
of him, till a competent biographer shall, by 
the collection and combination of the various 
materials, bring the whole individuality of 
his subject into view. The object which Dr. 
Hiller proposes, in what he calls “ a photo- 
graph of Mendelssohn as he is mirrored in 
my memory,” is to show him in his relation 
toa brother artist. He adds: 

“‘ Music cannot be described ; language is alto- 
gether inadequate to reproduce even approximately 
the musical contents of a tone-poem. Just so, 
not many details can be recorded of what actually 
took place in the close intimacy of two artists. 
The hours which I passed with Mendelssohn at the 
piano, the interchange of our musical views re- 
specting compositions of many kinds, our own and 
other people’s, were in a certain sense the best that 
I was privileged to spend with him—but to give 
more than the most general account of them would 
be impossible.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of which 
our author complains, he has certainly given 
a surprisingly large number of recollections, 
many of which, so far from being vague, 
are singularly vivid, and help the reader to 
realise the character of Mendelssohn with 
great distinctness. This very abundance of 
detail renders it the more difficult to give an 
adequate idea of the book in the columns 
of a review. Fortunately, however, for all 
lovers of music, the work is not inaccessible 
even to those unacquainted with the German 
language ; as a translation of the whole is 
at present appearing in the pages of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. All that is possible here 
is to give a general outline of its contents, 
with a few extracts by way of illustration. 

The book is divided into: eight sections, 
the first of which is entitled “ In Frankfurt 
am Main,” and records Hiller’s first meetings 
with Mendelssohn in 1822, when the latter 
was a boy of thirteen. Hiller tells how his 
master, Aloys Schmitt, brought young Felix 
on a visit, and the first thing he saw was the 
boy jumping up on the old gentleman’s back, 
in the courtyard in front of the house. The 
whole description of the following interviews, 
and of Mendelssohn’s playing, are most in- 
teresting, especially the account given (pp. 
4, 5) of his extempore performance two years 
later, in private, on Handel’s theme, “ See 
the conquering hero comes,’’ with reference 
to which Hiller remarks, “ Often and splen- 
didly as I have heard Mendelssohn play in 
later years, I have seldom had a more be- 
wildering impression from his playing than 
that which he then, a boy of sixteen, made 
upon me.” 

The second division of Dr. Hiller’s book 
brings the reader to Paris, December 1831 
to April 1832. As in a panorama, all the 
principal musical celebrities of the time pass 
before his eyes. He is introduced, among 
others, to Habeneck, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, 
Chopin, Liszt, and Kalkbrenner; and many 
are the interesting details and anecdotes re- 





corded concerning them. Take the follow- 
ing, for instance, of Cherubini :— 


“Mendelssohn from time to time visited the 
worthy old Cherubini. ‘He is such an extraor- 
dinary master,’ Felix said once to me. ‘Now you 
would think that before all a composer should 
possess warmth of feeling, heart, soul, or whatever 
you may call it—but I believe Cherubini does all 
merely with the head.’ After Mendelssohn had 
one day shown him an eight-part Va. F paar. a 
capella (I think his Tu es Petrus), he told me how 
things had gone, and said in conclusion, ‘ But the 
old man is too pedantic; I have a doubled suspen- 
sion of the fourth, and he would not allow it under 
any circumstances.’ In later years we referred to 
the same point, and Mendelssohn said, ‘And the 
old man was right, after all—one should not 
write it.’” 

In the third division of his book, “In 
Aachen and Diisseldorf,” Hiller gives us 
the first of the valuable series of letters 
which form so important a feature of the 
work. Of these there are in all nearly thirty, 
most of which are now published for the first 
time. No mere extracts will do justice to 
the playful humour, the sterling common 
sense, and the genuine kindness of heart 
which they evince. In one of the earlier 
letters from Diisseldorf, Mendelssohn gives 
an amusing account of the orchestra which 
he had to conduct :— 


“T assure you, when I give a down beat, all 
begin singly, but no one exactly right, and in the 
pianos we hear how the flute is too sharp, and 
there’s not a Diisseldorfer who can play triplets 
clearly, but he always makes one quaver and two 
semiquavers, and every allegro leaves off twice as 
fast as it begins, and the oboe plays E natural in- 
© minor, and all the stringed instruments are car- 
ried under the coats in the rain and uncovered in 
the sunshine—if you heard me conduct this 
orchestra once, four horses would not bring you 
back for the second time. With all this there are 
a couple of musicians who would do honour to any 
orchestra, yes, even to your conservatoire ; but 
that is just the misery in Germany, that the bass 
trombone and the drummer and the double-bass 
are excellent, and all the rest most execrable.” 


In justice to the Diisseldorf orchestra, 
Hiller tells us that when twelve years later 
he undertook the post of conductor in that 
town, he found the music there on quite a 
different footing. 

In introducing the fourth portion of his 
book (“In Frankfurt am Main ; the summer 
of 1836’’), Hiller records his impressions of 
the Lower-Rhenish Musical Festival at Diis- 
seldorf, at which St. Paul was performed for 


the first time. He says :— 
“ Having arrived too late to be present at the 
rehearsal, I found myself in the presence of a new 


work, somewhat lonely in my place, longing for 
fresh air in a fearful heat, and under these circum- 
stances did not receive the deep impression which 
I had expected. (Later, the oratorio became con- 
tinually dearer to me, and I consider it, especially 
the first , one of the noblest, finest composi- 
tions of Mendelssohn.) But the audience, who 
heard the work for the third or fourth time, were 
enraptured, the performers inspired ; and when on 
the third day, among other pieces, the chorus ‘ Rise 
up, arise!’ was encored, I heard with quite differ- 
ent ears, and shared in the enthusiasm of others.” 


It was in the year 1836 that Mendelssohn 
first made the acquaintance of his future 
wife, then Mdlle. Cécile Jeanrenaud, the 
daughter of a pastor of the French Reformed 
church. Dr. Hiller gives many recollections 
of this time ; and the allusions to his intended 





in Mendelssohn’s own correspondence are 
numerous. One of the most amusing letters 
in the volume is the grumbling one written 
from Holland, where he had gone to take 
some baths, in which he wishes himself back 
at Frankfurt, and jocosely threatens Hiller 
that if he does not send him back » letter of at 
least eight pages, he may possibly turn cheese- 
monger, and never return to Germany. 
“ Not a sensible idea,” he says, “has passed 
through my head since I left the Hétel de 
Russie ; now I have already become quite used 
to this, and do not expect anything sensible. 
I only reckon how long it is before I return, 
and rejoice that to-day I take my sixth bath 
—about a quarter of the whole penance. 
Had it been you, you would have packed 
up ten times already, turned your back on 
Cheese-land, said some very unintelligible 
words to your travelling companions, and 
gone home ; I should like to do it too, only 
a certain Philistinism which I am known to 
possess, keeps me back.” 

It is not merely, however, the quiet 
humour of these letters that makes them so 
enjoyable ; they also contain a large fund of 
good sense and acute observation on musical 
topics. Especially interesting in this respect 
are the criticisms, always kind but not less 
candid, of Hiller’s own compositions. There 
is one in particular (pp. 73-76) on this 
point, referring to the coldness of the re- 
ception of Hiller’s concert-overture in D 
minor at Leipzig, which Mendelssohn attri- 
butes to want of sufficient thought and care 
in the development of the subjects, which 
is worthy the attention of all musicians. 
Mendelssohn declares that while the power 
of inventing good themes is a natural gift, 
the art of treating them to the best advan- 
tage is one which anyone may acquire who 
studies sufficiently. Tn some remarks which 
Dr. Hiller has appended to the letter, he 
combats his friend’s views on this subject, 
and points to the wonderful effects which 
the great masters have produced from, at 
times, the most unpretending material. It 
is the old story of the gold and silver shield ; 
both are in the right; but they look at the 
matter from different points of view. 

Mendelssohn was married on March 28, 
1837 ; and Dr. Hiller mentions the interesting 
fact that his well-known Forty-second Psalm 
(“ Asthe hart pants”) was composed during 
the wedding-tour. In September of the same 
year, we catch a glimpse of him in London 
from a grumbling letter (p. 88) in which 
he complains of having to be away from his 
wife, and go to Birmingham to play the 
organ, and adds, “I must be a little bit 
fond of my wife, after all; for this time Eng- 
land, and fog, and beef, and beer, taste 
infamously bitter—and I used to like them 
all!” A passing remark in the following 
letter, written from Leipzig after his return, 
gives an intimation of the overtaxing of his 
powers, which undoubtedly shortened his 
life. He says, “So much conducting during 
two such months takes more out of me 
than two years when I compose all day long ; 
I can hardly get to it, in the winter. And 
when, after the greatest worry, I ask myself 
what is the actual result, it is at last scarcely 
worth speaking of; at least, it does not 
interest me much whether all the well-known 
good things are given once more, or better, 
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or not. The only things that interest me 
now are the novelties; and of them there is 
an entire failure. I often feel quite inclined 
to retire, to conduct no more, hove fee ne ; 
and ye in, such an organised music life 
and Ya dtsotion have a ome charm.” In 
the same letter Mendelssohn writes of the 
great effect his music had produced at Bir- 
mingham, and of Clara Novello’s singing at 
Leipzig, which had so charmed the public 
that “it swears that apart from her there is 
no salvation !” 

In his domestic relations Mendelssohn 
seems to have been exceedingly happy. 
Very charming is the account he gives in 
one of his letters (Leipzig, April 14, 1838) 
of the birth of his first child :— 

“You may jeer as much as you like; I can’t 
help it; it is really too sweet, to see such a tiny 
little chap, who has brought his mother’s blue 
eyes and turned-up nose into the world with him, 
and who knows her so well that he smiles at her 
when she comes into the room ; and then when he 
lies on her breast and sucks like mad, and they 
are both so pleased—I can’t help it, I am too 
happy !” 

Of Mendelssohn’s life at Leipzig, many 
details are given in the sixth section of the 
present book, which, as regards personal re- 
miniscences, is one of its most interesting 
portions. Various instances are given of the 
minute care with which, like Beethoven, he 
would touch and retouch his compositions 
before publishing them. One extract on this 
subject must suffice :— 

“One evening, I entered his room, and found 
him, red in the face, in such a feverish excitement 
that I was frightened. ‘What is the matter?’ I 
cried. ‘Here I have been sitting for four hours,’ 
he said, ‘ to —- a couple of bars in a song (it 
was one for male chorus) and I can’t manage it.’ 
He had twenty versions, most of which would 
have satisfied most people. ‘What you cannot 
manage in four hours to-day, you will be able to 
do in as many minutes to-morrow,’ I said. He 
calmed by di s,and we gradually got into con- 
versation, which kept me in his company till a late 
hour. Next day he came to me more cheerful 
than usual. ‘After you had gone last night,’ he 
said, ‘I was so excited that I could not think of 
sleeping. At last I composed a little hunting-song 
that I must play over to you.’ He sat down to 
the piano, and I heard the song that has since 
charmed hundreds of thousands—Eichendorff’s 
‘Sei gegriiss t, du schéner Wald’ (‘The Hunter's 
Farewell’). I hailed it with joyful surprise.” 

Nothing in Mendelssohn’s character is 
more loveable than his entire freedom from 
petty jealousy of other composers, and his 
eagerness to assist them where possible. A 
charming illustration of this is to be found 
in a letter, reprinted by Dr. Hiller from the 
previously published correspondence, ad- 
dressed to Herr Simrock, the eminent music 
publisher of Bonn (now of Berlin), recom- 
mending Hiller’s music to his attention. 
The earnestness with which he pleads the 
cause of a brother artist, whose recognition 
had been less than his talents deserved, is 
only equalled by the delicacy with which he 
entreats that no mention of his mediation 
should come to the ears of him on whose 
behalf he was writing. Hiller indeed tells 
us that he first became aware of the fact 
through the publication, twenty years later, 
of Mendelssohn’s letters. 

It is with evident regret that Hiller says 
that during the later years of Mendelssohn’s 





life a slight misunderstanding occurred be- 
tween them, and adds that, though he has 
reason to know that his friend’s personal 
esteem for him remained undiminished, he 
considers “the ceasing of his intercourse 
with the noble man, during his last years, 
one of the greatest losses he has experienced 
in his life.” The last portion of the book, 
therefore, contains but few reminiscences ; 
but there is one story told of him in relation 
to the greatest living lady-pianist, Madame 
Clara Schumann, which is interesting enough 
to deserve quotation :— 


“In a matinée (in the French sense of the 
word, for it took place in the afternoon) in the 
house of our dear friend the celebrated painter 
Bendemann, a t number of amateurs were in- 
vited to hear Mendelssohn. Among the audience 
was Clara Schumann. Mendelssohn pt Beet- 
hoven’s great sonata in F minor—at the end of the 
Andante he let the chord of the diminished seventh 
sound on for a long while, as though he would 
impress it on all the world—then stands up 
quietly, turns to Clara Schumann, and says, ‘ But 
you must play the finale.’ She demurs strongly ; 
every one listens attentively for the issue; mean- 
while the chord of the diminished seventh hangs, 
like the sword of Damocles, over our heads, I 
think it was at last the painful feeling of this un- 
resolved dissonance which induced Madame Clara 
to yield to Mendelssohn’s er , and to give 
us the benefit of the finale. The end was worthy 
of the beginning ; and so it would probably have 
been had the process been reversed. . 


The references to Mendelssohn’s death are 
very simple and touching ; but the notice 
of the book has already extended to such 
length, that further quotation must be 
spared. Enough has probably been said to 
give a general idea of its nature, and if it has 
not already been sufficiently recommended 
to our readers, probably no words that could 
be added here would be effectual. 

EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue first of the Summer Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace took place last Saturday, when the prin- 
cipal instrumental works performed were Beetho- 
ven’s symphony in A (No. 7), and Mendelssohn's 
G minvur concerto, splendidly played by Malle. 
Krebs. The remainder of the pro; me was of 
a miscellaneous character, the whole of the music 
being divided into five sections, entitled re- 
spectively, Music for the Church, Music for the 
Conant Room and Theatre, Music for Home, 
Popular and Patriotic National Songs, and Music 
for the Ball Room. In spite of the incongruity 
produced by the presence of the old German 
chorale “ God my King” and Lanner’s “ Pesther ” 
Waltz in the same programme, the selection was 
decidedly interesting and attractive. 


Last Monday’s Philharmonic Concert—the 
third of the present series—brought forward 
Spohr’s interesting and thoroughly “ Spohrish” 
overture in F minor (MS.), written in 1820 for 
the society, and which had not been —— in 
public for upwards of fifty years. The other 
orchestral works were Bennett's charming Fan- 
tasia-Overture “Paradise and the Peri”—also 
composed expressly for the society, the overture to 
Ruy Blas and the “Eroica” symphony. Max 
Bruch’s clever but (excepting the slow movement) 
decidedly dry violin concerto was admirably 
layed by —_ Straus, who was warmly and 
daceavedly applauded. The execution was as a 
whole much more satisfactory than at the pre- 


— concert. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
was the vocalist. 


Tue annual performance of the “ Messiah” in 


aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musi- 





cians took place last night at St. James's Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. The list 
of principals announced, all of whom gave their 
services gratuitously, included the names of Miss 
Blanche Cole, Miss Maudsley, Madame Otto 
Alvsleben, Miss Marion Severn, Madame Patey, 
Messrs. Henry Guy, W. H. Cummings, Thurley 
ag Lewis ee. Bg of the band— 
r. Willy ; trumpet—Mr. T. r; organist— 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins. ene 
MADAME ANNETTE Essiporr, a young Russian 
pianist, who enjoys a great reputation on the con- 
tinent, and of whose praises the German musical 
aoe have lately been full, is announced to make 


er first ap ce in England, at the New Phil- 
harmonic Concert, next Saturday afternoon, at St. 
James’s Hall. 


VeERDI's 7 Aida was produced at the 
Royal Opera House at Berlin on April 20. It is 
said by the Signale to have been favourably, but 
not enthusiastically received. 


FiLorow's opera L’Ombra has been produced 
at Leipzig, the principal parts being sustained by 
Madame Artot, Signora Dérévis, and Signori 
Marini and Padilla. 


Tue eighth Middle-Rhenish Musical Festival, 
which was to have been held at Mainz during the 
coming summer, has been postponed, for local 
reasons, to next year. 


Art this —_ Musical Festival in Brunswick, it 
is proposed to give, among others, the following 
works:—Brahms’s “ Rinaldo,” Liszt’s “Faust” 
symphony, Berlioz’s “ Requiem,” Erdmannsdérfer’s 
“Schneewittchen,” a symphony by F. Driiseke, 
and a violin concerto by Dietrich. 

Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that 
Wagner's Meistersinger has had so great a 
success at Breslau, that the railway companies 
have raised their fares on the occasion of its per- 
formances. 


A NEW comic opera by Delibes, Der Konig 
hat's gesagt has been produced with success at 
Vienna, 


THe German musical papers announce, in con- 
nexion with the “ Liszt. Jubilee,” which was 
recently celebrated, that the great pianist has 
presented to the Hungarian nation not only the 
whole proceeds of that festival, but his complete 
collection of artistic treasures at Weimar, merely 
stipulating that they shall be kept in one room of 
the museum at Pesth. The Hunnia now learns 
from a reliable source that the material value of 
the Weimar art-treasures is at the lowest estimate 
400,000 florins, while its artistic value cannot be 
expressed in figures. From the inventory which 
has been deposited with a friend of Liszt's the 
same paper mentions but a few items, such as 
Beethoven’s American —, Haydn's and Mozart's 
pianos, numerous jewels of gold and silver, &c. A 
conductor's baton, set in brilliants—a gift from 
the city of Vienna—a music-desk of wrought 
silver, and the great golden crown which the 
city of Hamburg presented to the maestro, also 
represent large sums of money. 


Ir is proposed to incorporate the Musical 
Lib of the Fratre Filippini, which contains 
the still unprinted works of Palestrina and other 
great Italian maestri, in the Municipal Library 
which is about to be organised at Rome from the 
membra disjecta of the numerous treasures which 
were once enclosed within the walls of the now 
suspended monastic institutions of Rome. 


Ouartes Lxcoce, the author of the well-known 
opéra-bouffe, La Fille de Madame Angot, as also 


“of Gtroflé-Girofla, now being performed with im- 


mense success at Brussels, was born in 1834, His 
father was an employé at the Tribunal de Com- 
merce, at a small salary. At a very early age 
Lecocg showed an extraordinary taste for music, 
and when he was three years old his favourite toy 
was the flageolet, upon which, without knowing 
one note of music, he played the popular airs of the 
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period. His musical precocity greatly interested 
the music-master of the school where Lee 
learned to spell, and he taught the child to 
play the play the flageolet correctly, and after- 
wards also taught him the piano. When sixteen 

ears old, Lecocq entered the Conservatoire at 
Paris, and obtained the first prize for harmony. 
At the age of eighteen he was Halévy’s best pupil. 
In 1857 Offenbach originated a competition for 
young composers, and Lecocq obtained the first 
prize. The director of the Athénée at Paris 
entrusted him to write the music for an operetta 
called Fleur de Thé, which placed Lecocq in the 
front rank of operetta composers. Fleur de Thé 
was played a hundred times at the Athénée, and 
afterwards at the Variétés. He also produced Le 
Beau Dunois with success. La Fille de Madame 
Angot, my, | been played two hundred and 
fifty times at Brussels, and also at Paris and else- 
where, several Parisian directors made very favour- 
able offers to Lecocq if he would write for them ; 
but he declined, saying, “I obtained my greatest 
success amongst the Belgians, and it is to the 
Belgians alone I shall give my next piece.” 
Giroflé-Girofla was first. produced at Brussels, on 
March 21, at the Alcazar Theatre. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
Socrery or AntiquaRrtes (Thursday, May 7). 


Mr. A, M. Franks communicated to the Society 
the programme of the Historical Congress, which 
will meet at Stockholm from August 9 to 16, 
The following subjects will be discussed :—The 
most ancient traces of Man in Sweden; the 
Characteristics of the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and 
Tron; the Ancient Amber Trade with the Shores 
of the Baltic; and the Anatomical and Eth- 
nological Characteristics of the various Races 
which inhabit Sweden. Mr. H. Rosse exhibited 
tracings of wall paintings recently discovered in 
Swanscombe Church, consisting of portions of 
two figures and decorative patterns. The figures, 
Mr. Franks suggested, were intended for the 
Virgin or some other female saint and St. James. 
He ascribes the paintings to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Consul Hutchinson made a few remarks 
concerning some bronze or copper implements and 
specimens of pottery which he had discovered in 
ancient graves in Peru. The sepulchral mounds 
in that country are the largest in the world. The 
bodies are wrapped up in cloths, in a squatting 
osition, and inclosed in brick or stone graves. 
Some specimens of the pottery were modelled to 
represent the human figure, the faces usually 
having a projecting nose and prominent eyes, 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott read a most 
interesting paper upon the history and statutes of 
Chichester Cathedral. By the aid of a carefully- 
coloured plan, he described the gradual building 
of the cathedral from the transference of the see 
there from Selsey by Lanfranc. The edifice has 
been especially unlucky, having suffered two 
serious fires, in 1114 and 1187, and great injuries 
at the Reformation and the Civil War, besides the 
fall of one of the western towers in the seven- 
teenth century. This damage “an eminent archi- 
tect” in 1684 proposed to remedy by pulling down 
the other tower, and modernising the whole front. 
Mr. Walcott referred to the curious story that the 
cathedral was dedicated to Prester Pom and 
stated that the figure in the dome, supposed to 
represent that poesia. 9 was really a picture of 
Christ. He also proved that the tomb popularly 
called the shrine of St. Richard was the tomb of 


Bishop Adam Molins, who was murdered in 1449. | 


The restoration of the tomb was unfortunately 
carried out on the former supposition, but docu- 
ee Oe other evidence shows its incorrect- 
ness. e foundation consisted of secular canons 
who had no sinecure. They were bound to attend 
every service, under penalty of fines for absence 
and to show hospitality to their vicars, and all 
strangers from other parts of the county, 





Before the Reformation there was an officer 
whose duty it was to pre all the altars for 
the ceremony of the mass; but in 1611 his duties 
were altered. At that date he was required to 
take charge of the cloisters, and scourge out all un- 
gracious boys with their tops, or present them tothe 
old man of the vestry, and to purge the cloisters and 
church of dogs, hogs, and rude persons. Mr. 
Walcott concluded with a brief sketch of the do- 
ings of Bishop Sherburn, who died in 1536, at the 
age of ninety, much beloved in the city for his 
benefactions. His anniversary was kept by a dis- 
tribution of wine at the city cross, traces of which 
custom remain at the present day, and he ordered 
the choristers to have a mighty treat of egg flip, 
of which Mr. Walcott gave the society the recipe. 





M. Dorf’s new picture at his gallery represents 
Pilate’s Wife standing on a staircase with au 
angel at her left hand; the right wing of the 
angel is ruddy with the reflected glow of the 
the torches in the deserted bedroom; the left is 
purple with visionary light. He is opening her 
spiritual sight to the scene of the morrow in 
the Praetorium, where Pilate appears, and to 
much beside. Pilate’s wife and the angel stand 
at the top of the picture, at the spectator’s left 
hand; the scene in the Praetorium faces them ; 
above, and nearer to them on the left, is a bal- 
cony, where the oppressed of all ages seem to be 
stretching their chained hands to the great 
Victim of oppression; below, at the bottom of 
the right side of the picture, is a gorgeous 
on group of oppressors; between these is 
the procession to Calvary, which transforms itself 
into another procession, which seems meant for 
the eternal crusade of humanity, with warriors 
in mail, and prelates with gleaming crosiers, 
marching up to a cross that gleams amid the 
hierarchies of heaven. 

The individual sufferings of Pilate’s wife are 
rather lost in this mystical phantasmagoria, which, 
however, will probably add to the artist’s reputa- 
tion with that large section of the public who are 
thrilled and dazzled by the combination of rhe- 
torical elegance of line, with theatrical solem- 
nities of light and shade. Such work leads to a 
wider popularity, and is devoted to intrinsicall 
higher subjects than the grotesques by whic 
Doré was first known, so that it can hardly be 
said that the change in the direction of his art is 
due to a false ambition. The startling way in 
which the jewels which are plentifully scattered 
over the picture sparkle through the twilight of 
the dream, is perhaps a justification for carrying 
out the design on an heroic scale in colour. 

Satverat has lately reported to the Société 
d’Encouragement of Paris on several experiments 
showing that porcelain, even in a glazed state, does 
not possess the property of impermeability to such 
a degree as has hitherto been commonly supposed. 
Brongniart showed twenty-five years ago that that 
ma'erial cannot be employed for the air-holder of 
atmospherical thermometers used for measuring 
furnace temperatures. In 1872, H. Sainte-Claire 
Deville drew attention to the percolation of air and 
water through porcelain. Porcelain painters know 
from experience that certain pieces have the un- 
pleasant peculiarity of acquiring black faults when 
the colours are burnt in, because matters which 
have been absorbed gradually spread and cause an 
accumulation of carbon in the inner parts, which 
are protected against the access of air. It has 
likewise been observed that old pieces of china 
which have been kept. in damp places or buried 
for any length of time splinter when heated 
quickly. Salvetat showed an object which had 
been in contact for several days with a weak 
solution of fuchsine. Its foot rested on an 
unglazed ring-shaped support, which ensured a 
gradual advance of the liquid into the interior of 
the mass, and the deposition therein of a consider- 
able amount of colouring matter. Now the objeet, 
which appears white from outside, on being held 
up against a lamp, shows a bright fiery red. This 





circumstance may be advan applied in 
the decoration of certain eee The. ity 
of porcelain may be increased by the addition of 
substances rich in silica, so that the glazing may 
not be thorough. Certain parts, intended to be 
covered afterwards with decorations of some kind, 
would have to be left unglazed, and the colouring 
lac may then be introduced through them. In 
this wise very effective objects, such as lamp- 
shades, might be produced in which the hidden 
colouring only a under certain conditions. 
Salvetat has published these particulars to prevent 
them becoming later the object of a patent. 


A proturE by -Murillo, entitled El Pastorcilio, 
was sold in Paris on Friday week for 120,000 
francs. It ~ ge the child Jesus standing, 
with trees and landscape in the background ; the 
head, a three-quarters view, looks toward heaven ; 
he is clothed in a rose-coloured dress, the upper 
part of which is covered with a lamb’s skin; in 
the left hand he holds a shepherd’s hook, on which 
he leans, and in the right the strayed lamb which 
he is bringing back to the fold. 


A LARGE and valuable collection of ancient 
charters and manuscripts has recently been found 
in the crypt of Canter Cathedral. This im- 
portant fst having been brought before the 
notice of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sioners, they have authorised the Rev. Canon 
Robertson to prepare a full account of them, 
which will be printed in the Fifth Report of the 
Commission. 

A meetine of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
missioners was held at the House of Lords on 
Thursday. There were present: Earl Stanhope, 
in the chair; Lord Acton, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, Sir T. Duffus Hardy, and the Rev. Dr. 
Russell. 


Tae building of the Literary Museum at 
Gottingen is to be ornamented with tablets, in- 
scribed with the names of the most distinguished 
alumni of the University. The tablet dedicated 
to K. O. Miiller has already been affixed, and 
those bearing the names of the brothers Grimm, 
Heyne, Piitter, and Hugo will shortly follow. 
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LITERATURE. 


The legend of Jubal and other Poems. By 
George Eliot. (London: Blackwood & Sons.) 


Ir is always instructive when a great painter 
turns sculptor, or a great musician turns 
dramatist, or a great poet turns novelist, 
or, as in the present case, a great novelist 
turns poet; there is always something fresh 
to be learnt about the powers and the im- 
pulses of the artist, which have to find a 
fresh channel for themselves ; there is always 
something to be learnt also about the limits 
of the old channels, which no longer seem 
enough. This is so especially in the case 
of such a personal spontaneous genius as 
George Eliot, all whose writings are neces- 
sary to the complete expression of herself, 
with whom we are entirely safe from mere 
echoes of other writers, which express 
nothing except an over-ambitious sympathy. 
Even shortcomings have their meaning and 
their interest when they are visibly due 
not to any defect of training or elaboration, 
but to the habitual predominance of other 
faculties than those which are most helpful 
to the work in hand. A great thinker can- 
not wait while fancy and emotion grow up 
into thought; the thought must always be 
there ; and sometimes the fancy and emotion 
grow over the thought luxuriantly, and 
sometimes, though the overgrowth is always 
healthy, the thought shows through. 

In the Spanish Gypsy there was a con- 
stant incongruity; the whole conception was 
poetical, and verse was obviously the only 
appropriate vehicle for the most dramatic 
movements of the story ; but there were long 
intervals where the action flagged or was 
positively pushed aside by commentaries and 
discussions, or was overlaid by ornament ; 
and it was hardly a compensation that the 
commentaries were an overflow of intellec- 
tual sympathy with the situation, and that 
the ornaments showed how much diligent 
and refined observation had fed the writer’s 
imagination of the scenery. The present 
volume is on a smaller scale than the 
Spanish Gypsy or most of the author’s works 
in prose, and it contains at least one poem, 
the eleven sonnets entitled ‘“ Brother and 
Sister,” which is all but perfect—more de- 
lightful, if possible more classical, than the 

1 passages in the Mill on the Floss. 

n the novel there is no doubt more human, 
more concrete individual reality, but in the 
poem we gain what is even more precious, 
an unbroken ideal medium, in which what 
is harsh and grotesque is wholly suppressed, 
in order that what is permanent and beau- 
tiful and memorable may appear unalloyed. 
tang every sonnet contains gems like 

ese :— 


“T held him wise, and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the best, 
I thought his know'«dge marked the boundary 
Where men grew iid, though angels knew the 
rest.” 





“all at home were told the wondrous feat, 

And how the little sister had fished well. 

In secret, though my fortune tasted sweet, 

I wondered why this happiness befell.” 

“The little lass had luck,’ the gardener said : 

And so I learned, luck was with glory wed.” 

“ His years with others must the sweeter be 

For those brief days he spent in loving me.” 

If the “ Brother and Sister” show the 
superiority of verse over prose for presenting. 
a subject sub specie aeternitatis, “ Armgart” 
shows the superiority of the same instru- 
ment for expressing the fulness of passion 
which the growing reticence of modern 
civilisation tends to repress, till itis probable 
that it will ultimately be extinguished like 
a fire deprived of air :— 

‘“ Bear witness, [am calm. I read my lot 
As soberly as if it were a tale 
Writ by a creeping feuilletonist, and called 
‘The Woman’s Lot; a Tale of Everyday ;’ 
A middling woman’s, to impress the world 
With high superfluousness: her thoughts a crop 
Of chick-weed errors or of pot-herb facts, 
Smiled at like some child’s drawing on a slate. 
‘Genteel?’ ‘O yes, gives lessons; not so good 
As any man’s would be, but cheaper far.’ 
‘Pretty?’ ‘No; yet she makes a figure fit 
For good society. Poor thing, she sews 
Both late and early, turns and alters all 
To suit the changing mode. Some widower 
Might do well marrying her; but inthese days! . . 
Well, she can somewhat eke her narrow gains 
By writing, just to furnish her with gloves 
And droschkies in the rain. They print her things 
Often for charity.’—O a dog’s life! 
A harnessed dog’s, that draws a little cart 
Voted a nuisance!” 
It is impossible to write with more severity 
and compression of style, and yet the effu- 
sion of feeling would have been excessive in 
prose. Again, the verse certainly adds 
lightness and elevation to the bitter gaiety 
of Leo’s answer, when asked whether he ex- 
pects his music to live when he is dead :— 
‘“‘Pfui! the time was I drank that home-brewed wine 
And found it heady, while my blood was young : 
Now it scarce warms me. Tipple it as I may, 
I am sober still, and say, ‘My old friend Leo, 
Much grain is wasted in the world and rots : 
Why not thy handful ?’” 
On the other hand, the description of Arm- 
gart’s reception by the house rather con- 
vinces us of the insufficiency of prose than 
of the sufficiency of verse, and there are 

assages like the invention of butter in 
* Jubal,”” where what would have been easy 
and familiar in prose becomes strange without 
becoming beautiful in verse ; and in ‘A Minor 
Prophet” there is a puzzling allusion to “ as- 
tral cocoa-nuts,” which exemplifies a rather 
common fault of subtle and reflective poetry. 
The writer sees that many things must 
always be left to the reader to comprehend 
at half a word, and it is only in popular 
poetry that a traditional understanding 
exists to determine which. 

Of course, the only reason for speaking of 
such things is that they intrude themselves 
on the attention less when they have been 
noticed and explained. It is a pleasanter 
and more profitable study to compare 
“ How Lisa loved the King,” with its ori- 
ginal in Boccaccio, and see how the 
modern writer has enlarged and deepened 
the meaning of the story without im- 
pairing its essential simplicity. Boccaccio 
keeps throughout to the tone of mere kindly 
courtesy with which well-bred people tell a 
graceful interesting story. He does not 





dwell for a moment on the historical posi- 
tion of King Pedro, though the story is a 
Ghibelline reply to a story of the temper- 
ance of King Charles whom Pedro dispos- 
sessed, nor on the growth of Lisa’s passion, 
nor upon the spirit in which she accepted her 
happiness. What might have been seen and 
heard is enough for him, and out of this he 
makes one of the best of his prose idylls, 
and in all that he says, with one exception, 
George Eliot follows him closely. The 
justification of, and the originality of her 
poem is the wealth of brooding feeling 
which is poured into the space which Boc- 
caccio has left blank. The central point 
both of the story and of the poem may be 
said to lie in the song which tells Pedro the 
tale of Lisa’s hopeless love. Boccaccio is 
deliciously sweet, and musical, and genuine, 
but he does not get beyond the shy broken 
sob of animal feeling and innocent helpless 
pain; the singer feels the pathos of this 
side of the situation too much to care to in- 
tellectualise it; the approaching death of 
the love-lorn maiden simply measures the 
ardour of her hopeless passion ; whereas in 
George Eliot the worship of Death be- 
comes the key-note of four lovely stanzas, 
of which the last is the climax :— 
“ Tell him, O Love, I am a lowly maid, 

No more than any little knot of thyme , 

That he with careless foot may often tread ; 

Yet lowliest fragrance oft will mount sublime 

And cleave to things most high and hallowéd, 

As doth the fragrance of my life’s springtime, 

My lowly love, that soaring seeks to climb 

Within his thought, and make a gentle bliss 

More blissful than if mine, in being his : 

So shall I live in him and rest in Death.” 
The glorification of Death is of course the 
burden of “Jubal” it reads throughout al- 
most like an answer to the early numbers of 
the Earthly Paradise, and the impression is 
all the stronger because the music of the 
answer is so often like an echo of the 
music of the challenge. In both the dis- 
cussion is carried on, as it ought to be, 
rather in accordance with the logic of 
feeling than the logic of signs. Mr. Morris’s 
contention is that it is precisely when life is 
at its best that the thought of death poison, 
it. George Eliot maintains, with Feuerbachs 
that it is death at a distance which gives life 
all its value, and death at hand which puts 
the seal upon life. When Jubal returns in 
old age and finds his memory worshipped— 
“ All was forgotten but the burning need 

To claim his fuller self, to claim the deed 

That lived away from him, and grew apart, 

While he, as from a tomb, with lonely heart, 

Warmed by no meeting glance, no hand that pressed, 

Lay chill amid the life his life had blessed. 


What though his song should spread from man’s 
small race 

Out through the myriad worlds that people space, 

And make the heavens one joy-diffusing quire ? 

Still, ’mid that vast would throb the keen desire 

Of this poor, aged flesh, this eventide, 

This twilight soon in darkness to subside ; 

This little pulse of self that, having glowed 

Through thrice three centuries, and divinely strowed 

The light of music through the vague of sound, 

Ached smallness still in good that had no bound.” 


After his rejection the solution is :— 


“* Yea, art thou come again to me, Great Song?’ 
The face bent over him like silver night 
In long-remembered summers ; that calm light 
Of days which shine in firmaments of thought, 
That past unchangeable, from change still wrought. 
And there were tones that with the vision blent : 
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He knew not if that gaze the music sent, 

Or music that calm gaze: to hear, to see, 

Was but one undivided ecstasy : 

The raptured senses melted into one, 

And parting life a moment’s freedom won 

From in and outer, as a little child 

Sits on a bank and sees blue heavens mild 

Down in the water, and forgets its limbs, 

And knoweth nought save the blue heaven that 
swims. 

‘ Jubal,’ the face said, ‘I am thy loved Past, 

The soul that makes thee one from first to last. 

I am the Angel of thy life and death, 

Thy outbreathed being drawing its last breath. 

Am I not thine alone, a dear dead bride, 

Who blest thy lot above all men’s beside ? 

Thy bride whom thou wouldst never changs, nor 
take ‘ 

Any bride living, for that dead one’s sake. 


” 


Of course, if any one were foolish enough 
to attempt to translate this into the logic 
of signs, he would expose himself to the 
obvious observation that it is no more in 
our power to possess ourselves of our whole 
past than of the whole future of our work, 
and that, therefore, it is idle to teach that 
we ought to be content to have our past 
for ourselves, and give up our work to the 
world: seriously, if we are to expect either 
for ourselves, we have an equal right to 
expect both from the liberality of a Power 
able to do abundantly above all that we can 
ask or think. 

The fact is, that there are problems pre- 
sented by the permanent facts of the world 
which can only receive an objective solu- 
tion, if at all, from paramount facts which 
show that the best which we can apprehend 
in the little that we know is supreme in the 
much which we do not know in this life; 
but whatever objective solution we adopt, 
or whether we despair of any, we need a 
subjective solution for the subjective pro- 
blem presented by the alternations of our 
own moods. Such a solution has never 
been given more worthily than in “ Jubal,” 
and in the glorious lines beginning ‘‘O ma 
I join the choir invisible,” which form the 
Epilogue of the volume, and make the posi- 
tivist heaven for the first time intelligible 
and desirable, because for the first time the 
conception has been lifted above the level 
of controversy, from which it suffers even 
more than the majority of religious concep- 
tions, since there are few which are so open 
to be taunted with unanswerable questions. 

Indeed, the whole volume is a splendid 
homage to the great principle of the in- 
herent supremacy of feeling over thought 
which it is one of Comte’s chief merits to 
have formulated, though he shrank from 
its legitimate consequences, which is not 
surprising when we remember whence he 
took it. And this gives an artistic value 
and completeness to the poetry of George 
Eliot which is missing in some measure in 
her prose works. Though the latter are 
richer and more varied and more masterly, 
the writer seems constantly trying to escape 
into the atmosphere of high impulse and 
momentary feeling in which the poems move 
habitually. The love of Lisa is an exquisite 
satisfaction to the perilous and invincible 
desire 


“With dream fruit dream wishes to fulfil.” 


Throughout ‘“ Armgart,” her single-minded 
impetuosity is contrasted with the essential 
unexceptionable baseness of the Count, so as to 





show how ruinous it is simply to be consis- 
tently reasonable in matters of conduct, 

*‘ And by what is what will be to define.” 
Armgart’s impulsiveness is, in fact, the 
key to the whole poem; she aggravates her 
loss by her eagerness to measure it, and the 
particular form of her resignation is very 
much a matter of accident ; it would have 
been easy to find practical and ideal reasons 
if they were the thing required to show that 
her talent as an actress was too good to be 
wasted, and that it would be foolish to 
destroy the chance of her voice recovering 
itself by teaching. It would have been 
equally easy to prove that her tardy sym- 
pathy for Walpurga and Leo (it is an ad- 
mirable trait that Walpurga accuses her 
while she accuses herself to Leo) was a 
motive for generalising her revolt, not for 
subsiding into submission; but the poet 
resists the temptation to a systematic intel- 
lectual pessimism as she resists the tempta- 
tion to a systematic intellectual opti- 
mism which would have made the moral 
change in Armgart a compensation for the 
loss of her voice. 

The only approach to a glorification of 
right reason is the very interesting poem on 
“‘ Stradivarius,’ who defends his simple 
straightforward perfect work triumphantly 
against a painter Naldo, 

“ Knowing all tricks of style at thirty-one, 

And weary of them ;” 


who tells Stradivarius— 


“ Thou art little more 

Than a deft potter’s wheel, Antonio ; 

Turning out work by mere necessity 

And lack of varied function. Higher arts 

Subsist on freedom—eccentricity— 

Uncounted inspirations, influence 

baa sea with drinking, gambling, talk turned 

wild, 

Then moody misery and lack of food— 

With every dithyrambic fine excess.” 

Only when we remember that Southey 
worked, and prepared himself for work, on 
the principle of Stradivarius, and that Hoff- 
mann and Byron prepared themselves for 
work on the principles of Naldo, and com- 
pare the value of their work, we see how 
hard it is to draw universal inferences from 
the best selected facts. No one would be 
less disconcerted by this difficulty than the 
author who combines the most resolute and 
exalted hope with a keen perception of the 
ridiculous nature of all Utopias, which are 
a premature attempt to anticipate in detail 
the realisation of aspirations which it is 
well to cherish. 

Not even the conclave at the Rainbow 
shows a sharper sense of humour than the 
“Minor Prophet,” an American vegetarian 
and spiritualist, who holds— 

“ That Thought was rapping in the hoary past, 

And might have edified the Greeks by raps 

At the greater Dionysia, if their ears 

Had not been filled with Sophoclean verse ; 

And when all Earth is Vegetarian— 

When, lacking butchers, quadrupeds die out, 

And less Thought-atmosphere is reabsorbed 

By nerves of insects parasitical, 

Those higher truths, seized now by higher minds, 

But not expressed (the insects hindering) 

Will either flash out into eloquence, 

Or better still, be comprehensible 

By rappings simply.” 

“Two Lovers ”’ is a very touching picture 
of the stages of a life-long affection, only the 





ejaculatory lines at the end of each stanza 
hardly communicate the depth of feeling out 
of which they come. ‘“ Arion” is an almost 
successful attempt to show that half of a 
legend which a scientific age can accept 
may be made more than the whole. Here 
are the two last stanzas :— 
‘“‘ The last long vowels trembled then, 
As awe within those wolfish men : 
They said, with mutual stare, 
Some god was present there. 
But lo! Arion leaped on high 
Ready, his descant done, to die ; 
Not asking ‘Is it well?’ 
Like a pierced eagle fell.” 


G. A. Simcox. 








Congregational History, 1567-1700, in Rela- 
tion to Contemporaneous Events, and the 
Conflict for Freedom, Purity, and Inde- 
pendence. By John Waddington, D.D. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


Dr. Wappineton aspires apparently to be 
the Strype of English Congregationalism. 
Respecting the merits and shortcomings of 
that eminent compiler there can be but little 
difference of opinion. He had honesty, in- 
defatigable industry, and a large acquaint- 
ance with facts; but he was also singularly 
deficient in judgment, he had no conception 
of lucid or symmetrical arrangement, and 
even those who have been most indebted to 
his labours must have often closed his 
volumes with feelings among which grati- 
tude was, at least, not predominant. In 
these latter qualities Dr. Waddington un- 
doubtedly strongly resembles his predeces- 
sor; it is rarely that we have opened a his- 
torical work and found it so difficult to 
sustain our attention and preserve the 
thread of the narrative. His pages supply 
good material for a book, but at present the 
volume is little more than history in embryo. 
He gives numerous extracts from the State 
Papers; from the Harleian, Lansdowne, 
Sloane, and other collections of manuscripts, 
but these are singularly unequal in value, 
and not a few have already appeared in 
print, while the carelessness with which they 
nave been put together is inexcusable. 
Many are given without any reference to the 
source from whence they are derived ; and 
though there is but little Latin in the 
book, whenever a passage occurs it is 
generally misspelt. ‘‘lpsa mutatio con- 
suetudimus, etiam quae adjuvat utilitate 
novitate perturbat,’’—such is the version of 
Augustine’s well-known dictum which he 
attributes, in large italics, to our English 
Solomon! But this is trifling compared 
with what greets us a few pages further on 
(p. 364), where Dr. Waddington introduces 
us to the controversy between Bishop Hall 
and the Smectymnuans. After adverting 
to an array of authorities adduced in the 
Defence of the Humble Remonstrance, he 
says, “All this might be received as pro- 
found learning by ‘John A. Noakes and 
John A. Styles,’ but it could not deceive 
those who replied to the remonstrance under 
the pseudonym Smectynmus.” Smectynmus 
for Smectymnuus! And as if to prove that 
it is his deliberate opinion that this is the 
true orthography, he again gives us the 
name where it has not the slightest business 
to appear—at the commencement of a long 
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extract from the “ Vindication” of Smec- 
tymnuus himself. Of this the first words, 
as here printed, are, ‘‘ We begin with what 
he” [i.e. Bishop Hall] “brings out of.a 
Smectynmus Samaritan Chronicle.” Here 
the reader begins naturally to pause and 
stare, and to wonder whether he or the book 
is bewitched. A Smectynmus Samaritan 
Chronicle!! “Smectynmus” is of course 
a gross blunder that has somehow or other 
crept into the transcript of the passage, and, 
by a yet greater oversight, has been allowed 
to pass without being struck out in the 
proof. Two lines further on, the title of 
Joseph Scaliger’s great work .is given as 
Emendat Temporum; and this again is suc- 
ceeded, at a like interval, by the follow- 
ing choice specimen of Latinity: ‘‘ Gens est 
totius vestutatis, etiam quae ad ipsos pertinet 
ignorissima.” The gem of this wonderful 
page, as will presently be seen, yet remains: 
Scaliger, as quoted by the Smectymnuans, 
says, in referring to the Samaritan Chronicle, 
“Ts liber incipit ab excessu Mosis, desinit 
infra tempora Imperatoris Adriani;” Dr. 
Waddington prefers to give us “ incipet” 
for “ incipit,” and “ definit” for “ desinit ;” 
though it were enough, one would think, to 
make Joseph Justus Scaliger turn in his 
grave, to be credited with such Latinity. 
Now, if these misprints had existed in the 
original edition, “printed for John Roth- 
well, at the Swnne in Paules Church-yard, 
1641,” Dr. Waddington might have pleaded, 
as Milton does in defence of the hard-pressed 
Smectymnuans in their use of the form Areo- 
pagi, that he was “not making Latines,” 
and the plea might have had some force. 
But the fact is, as a comparison with the 
original will show, none of these errors, 
not even the omission of the full stop after 
Emendat, or of the comma after pertinet, are 
to be found in the edition from which the 
transcript has been taken. It would, of 
course, be natural to conclude that the sheet 
had accidentally gone to press without being 
read either by the “reader” or the author, 
but unfortunately internal evidence renders 
it impossible to fall back upon this charitable 
hypothesis. It so happens that in the 
original edition, in the quotation from 
Scaliger, the last i in incipit has lost the 
dot ; it is, beyond all doubt, an 7, but is a de- 
fective letter, and so looks a good deal like an 
e; while the s in desinit again is- the old 
fashioned character that so strongly re- 
sembles an f. It is evident therefore that 
the transcriber was thus led to make the two 
errors which appear in the last quotation in 
Dr. Waddington’s page. But what, it may 
be asked, can be thought of the critical 
sagacity that could thus easily be led astray ? 
and when we find that a writer cannot 
transcribe a page of a legibly and correctly 
printed book without blunders like these, 
with what confidence can we accept a series 
of quotations from manuscripts, many of 
which, as is well known, tax the skill of our 
most accomplished experts ? To say nothing, 
however, of the errors in the Latin, it is evi- 
dent that Dr. Waddington has forgotten, if 
indeed he ever knew, that the name Smec- 
tymnuus was formed from the initial letters of 
the names of the five Puritan authors of the 
pamphlet. Of these the fourth was Matthew 
Newcomen, whose initials Dr. Wadding- 





ton has transposed. The fifth was William 
Spurstow; as, however, the w could not form 
a syllable, it was printed as two u’s, one of 
which the Doctor has struck out, on the 
ground, it is to be presumed, of seeming 
superfluity. It is quite unnecessary to explore 
the manuscripts in the British Museum to 
discover this; he will find an excellent 
account of the whole controversy in the 
second volume of Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton. 
As it is, this strane conglomerate of blunders 
follows directly upon a contemptuous allusion 
to the learning of Bishop Hall. Hall, to be 
sure, was not the most learned Englishman 
of his day ; he was inferior in this respect to 
Milton, to Selden, and to Ussher; but we 
feel certain that no one page that he 
ever printed and corrected was disfigured 
by such gross inaccuracies as these. We 
imagine Dean Hook, while engaged on his 
forthcoming life of Whitgift, turning to this 
volume to see whether the compiler has 
discovered anything new respecting Cart- 
wright: what an impression it must give 
him of the average learning of the Con- 
gregational divine ! 

The period embraced in these pages in- 
cludes two very distinct phases of English 
Puritanism—that of which Cartwright was 
in some measure the representative, and 
that which more nearly reflects the spirit of 
Robert Brown. The difference between the 
two men was as great as if could well be 
where there was so much in common. Cart- 
wright, though intemperate in his younger 
days, ‘was always the man of genius and the 
scholar; his disposition was benevolent, his 
heart large, and his views were broad. Beza 
thought him better qualified than himself to 
undertake the confutation of the Rhemish 
version of the New Testament. He was a 
reformer but not a separatist; he dis- 
approved of the powers with which the 
bishops were invested and of their general 
policy in his day, but he still wished to 
remain in the communion of the Church 
of England. Brown—of whom Fuller said 
that “he had a wife with whom for many 
years he never lived, and a church wherein 
hee never preached ’—was a man of an 
entirely different stamp, and it was only 
owing to Lord Burleigh’s influence that he 
retained to his death his living in that 


Church which he was doing his best to pull. 


down. Something of the disfavour with 
which the Independents were long regarded 
must probably be attributed to the character 
and career of their founder. 

Dr. Waddington shows no anxiety to 
exculpate the Puritans in the matter of the 
Martin Marprelate tracts, but it is to be 
inferred that he considers that the authorship 
of those scurrilous productions is not charge- 
able on their party, when he observes, ‘‘ Not 
a word can be found in their papers seized 
by the authorities incompatible with the 
most disinterested zeal for the peace and high- 
est welfare of their country. It was but the 
simpletruth when they declared their willing- 
ness ‘to spend their blood against the Pope 
and the Spanish King.’” There is a 
simplicity in the last assertion which is 
rather amusing, while the epithet “disinter- 
ested ’”’ is really about the last that should 
have been selected. Surely Dr. Waddington 
does not require to be reminded that the 





Puritans of England in the year 1588 were 
perfectly aware that not only their own 
safety but that of all the Reformed Churches 
largely depended on the stability of Eliza- 
beth’s throne, and that, if the Roman 
Catholic party succeeded in assassinating 
or dethroning her, the bonfires of the reign 
of Queen Mary would probably be relighted 
in tenfold numbers? ‘The marvel is, how in 
this same year 1588—the year that saw the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots and the 
Spanish Armada, and when the assassina- 
tion of Philip the Silent was still fresh in the 
minds of men—any section of the Puritan 
party could be so reckless as to single out 
those who represented the supreme authority 
in Church and State for such unmeasured 
vituperation. We may believe John Penry 
to have been as innocent as Cartwright of 
any complicity in the authorship of the Mar- 
prelate tracts, but it is impossible not to 
perceive that those productions were the 
composition of men holding Puritan views. 
Taking the volume as a whole, if intended 
to show that freedom of religious belief has 
often beensuppressed in this country by cruel, 
arbitrary, and unjust legislation, it appears 
hardly to have been needed in order to prove 
what is so indisputable; but if, as Dr. 
Waddington seems to imply, it is designed 
to convince us that if Puritanism could only 
have become the dominant religion of the 
land, “freedom, purity, and independence ” 
would have everywhere prevailed, he seems 
hardly to have made out his case. In fact, 
his own research supplies arguments against 
him. To say nothing of the unjust severity 
with which the Quakers were treated in 
the days of the Commonwealth, we see that 
when he comes to speak of the Puritans of 
New England he is compelled to admit that 
they, in turn, employed against other creeds 
those coercive measures from which they 
had themselves suffered so severely. He 
touches very slightly and very tenderly on 
this point, and greatly prefers to dilate on 
the sufferings of the Puritan colonists in 
their adopted country, as though, on his own 
showing, the hardships endured by the 
Church of England colony were not at 
least as severe. As it was, in both Massa- 
chusetts and New Haven, attendance at 
church was compulsory on all, while charch 
membership was a condition of the franchise ; 
and thus the theory of a state church was 
in reality set up in far greater completeness 
than on British soil. Facts like these have 
given no little force to Dr. Déllinger’s 
arguments in his Kirche wnd Kirchen, and 
he has not failed to point to the fact that 
the first transatlantic state in which entire 
liberty of conscience was proclaimed was 
the Roman Catholic state of Maryland. 
The Puritan policy was, in fact, a renuncia- 
tion of their own principles, and all Dr. 
Waddington seems to be able to say in their 
defence is that they passed their enactments 
“in an evil hour,” “in the vain hope of 
keeping the colonies free from the intrusion 
of those who might disturb their ecclesiastical 
peace ;”’ “ the safety of the colonies,” he says, 
“* depended on their order and unity.” This 
is all very well; but in the meantime the poor 
Baptists had a hard time of it, and it is 
evident that precisely the same pleas might. 
have been advanced by Elizabeth or Laud. 
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The truth is, that when the student of 
history has once grasped the fact how very 
imperfectly the theory of liberty of conscience 
was understood in past times, the standard 
by which he must, for the most part, be 
content to decide on the merits of a coercive 
policy at successive periods, is whether it 
was justified by the apparent exigencies of 
the State? When Philip II. carried fire 
and sword into the Netherlands, his primary 
object was the extirpation of a creed pro- 
fessed by those who were nearly all peace- 
able, industrious, and loyal subjects; when 
Elizabeth persecuted the Catholics, she did 
so under the belief (which was perfectly 
warranted by the facts), that if the Catholics 
gained the ascendancy neither her throne 
nor the Church would last a twelvemonth. 
Even her severity towards the Puritans had 
a kind of political excuse, in that she sought 
thereby to win, as she succeeded in doing, 
the confidence of the Anglican party. It is 
a serious anachronism of judgment which 
Dr. Waddington and writers of his school 
import into history, when they seek to decide 
on each question solely by abstract prin- 
ciples. Of a large section of the later Puri- 
tans it is about as reasonable to say that they 
contributed to bring about religious free- 
dom, as it would be to assert that the smug- 
glers of the last century were the apostles 
of free trade. The reason that religious 
freedom is now so largely enjoyed is not so 
much that the old arguments have prevailed, 
as that it has been found that they may be 
safely admitted in practice. Lord Macaulay 
in his History has pointed out the almost 
ludicrous contrast between the lofty plead- 
ings and splendid rhetoric of the Areopagitica, 
and the prosaic, matter-of-fact considera- 
tions whereby the House of Lords was ulti- 
mately prevailed upon to concede the liberty 
of the press. Freedom of thought and action, 
if a birthright, is rarely actually realised 
before the majority of the community have 
arrived at the age of discretion ; and perfect 
freedom will be realised only when each indi- 
vidual member of the community shall have 
been so trained as habitually to subordinate 
his interests to those of the community at 
large. J. Bass MuLuLInGer. 








Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of 
the Reign of Charles I. (1639), preserved in 


Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited 
by William Donglas Hamilton, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Her Majesty’s Record Office, 
&c. Under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, &c. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1873). 
Tris volume, consisting of 544 pages of 
Calendar and 64 pages of index, besides the 
Kditor’s Preface, traverses the six months 
from the beginning of April to the end of 
September, 1639. The documents, it will 
be seen, are unusually numerous for so short 
a period. This, however, is matter for 
congratulation, inasmuch as the period is 
one of sharp crisis, full of incidents interest- 
ing yet on their own account, and pregnant 
with the still greater events that were to 
come. Mr. Hamilton has performed his 
editorial part well. The documents seem to 
be faithfully described and abstracted, with 
a due perception of those that are most 





important ; and the Preface indicates, with 
clearness and brevity, what features of the 
history of Great Britain in Charles’s reign 
the documents chiefly illustrate. 

“The distinguishing feature,’ says Mr. 
Hamilton, of the half-year which the 
volume includes “was the inception and 
conclusion of the first Northern Campaign 
against the Covenanters.” In other words, 
whoever would study minutely that so-called 
First Bishops’ War, or war between Charles 
and the Scots on the question of episcopacy, 
which was the means of rousing England 
from her ten years of despairing lethargy 
under the “ Reign of Thorough,” and which 
gave the signal for the great English Revo- 
lution of the next twenty years, will find 
ample materials in the present volume. 
Here, with only a sufficient knowledge be- 
forehand to enable him to interpret the 
documents, he will see the Scotland and the 
England of that far-back time rise up before 
him in more vivid picture than he could 
have supposed possible, and will witness 
the brief shock of their collision, and its 
immediate results. First, in April 1639, 
there is Scotland, filled from end to end with 
enthusiasm for that Covenant of Religion to 
which she had sworn twelve months before, 
and for that subsequent abolition of Epi- 
scopacy and restoration of Presbytery in her 
Kirk which had been the great business of 
the Glasgow Assembly of November and De- 
cember, 1638 ; nay, not only filled with enthu- 
siasm from end to end, but armed and drilled 
from end to end, and grimly waiting to try 
conclusions with Charles in the field, should 
he come north, as he had threatened, with 
an English army, to suppress the Covenant 
and restore the bishops. At the same time 
there is England, grievously distracted by 
the Scottish. business—Charles, indeed, re- 
solute in his enterprise for the chastise- 
ment of the Scots, and already at York for 
the purpose, and pressing on the musters 
in the English shires, and drawing them 
gradually north; but the main part of 
the English people dreadfully reluctant 
in the enterprise, and questioning its justice, 
andthe Puritans more especially sym pathising 
with the Scots at heart, and expressing their 
sympathy in ways which taxed the utmost 
vigilance of the Home Office and the various 
local authorities. Next, in May, we have 
the gradual approaching of the two armies, 
—the English army, commanded in chief by 
the Earl of Arundel, but with the Earls of 
Essex and Holland under him, and with 
Charles present in person, while a fleet, 
under the Marquis of Hamilton, was already 
in the Firth of Forth to assist; and the 
Scottish army, commanded in chief by Field 
Marshal Sir Alexander Leslie, and officered 
under him by the leading Covenanting 
nobles, well mixed with Gustavus-Adolphus 
veterans of his selection. The last days of 
May and the first of June saw the armies 
encamped within a few miles of each other ; 
Charles and the English at Birks, near Ber- 
wick-on-T weed ; and Leslie and the Scots on 
Dunse Law, in Berwickshire. A _ great 
pitched battle was expected; but it was 
Leslie’s part to let the King bring it on by 
actually crossing the Tweed and invading 
Scottish territory. As it chanced, however, 
there was to be no real battle after all. One 





or two invading raids had been repelled 
the Scots, when the King, comparing Pd 
state of his own army, ‘disciplined dis- 
affected, and all but mutinous, with that of 
Leslie on Dunse Law, foresaw that a conflict 
would end in his total defeat. It was, ac- 
cordingly, conveyed to the Scots that his 
Majesty, anxious to spare bloodshed at the 
last, would be willing to treat, if duly 
solicited. The Scots, equally ready for that 
alternative as for the other, made the due 
solicitation; and, after about a fortnight’s 
negotiation, there was a the so- 
called Pacification of Birks, or Pacification 
of Berwick. (June 18), by which Charles 
virtually conceded to the Covenanters all 
their demands, and consented that his 
Scottish kingdom should in all time coming 
enjoy the Presbyterian Kirk-government 
which she preferred, with free General 
Assemblies of the Kirk for Kirk affairs, 
and free Parliaments for affairs of State. 
He would himself, it was signified, imme- 
diately enter Scotland graciously, in token 
of the happy reconciliation, and give his 
royal attendance at one such Assembly and 
one such Parliament, presently to meet for 
the further settlement of details. But the 
mood of graciousness was brief. The 
English army had been disbanded, and the 
men had returned gladly to their homes; 
but Charles, remaining at Berwick till the 
end of July, had grown more and niore 
discontented with the peace to which he 
had been forced, and more and more irritated 
with the exultation of the Scots over their 
victory, and with the signs of sympathy 
with them among the English Puritans. 
On August 3, accordingly, he was back in 
London, without having bestowed on Scot- 
land the expected honour. The Scottish 
General Assembly and the Scottish Parlia- 
ment duly met in Edinburgh that month; 
but before the end of September it was but 
too evident that the Scots could not consider 
the quarrel over between them and their 
Sovereign in London, but must be prepared 
for a Second Bishops’ War, to be hurled upon 
them as soon as means could be found. 

Every point and passage in this six 
months’ series of events is illustrated by the 
contemporary documents calendared in the 
present volume. A specimen or two may 
suggest the wealth of historical particulars 
and of personal anecdotes and revelations 
which the documents supply. 

On April 25, 1639, the King being then 
at York, but on the move for the Scottish 
border, a printed proclamation was issued in 
his name, to precede him into Scotland, ex- 
plaining his motives, and ordering the 
Covenanters to return to their allegiance, 
and to signify the same by at once laying 
down arms and restoring the royal castles 
and other strong places they had seized. In 
this printed proclamation there are threats 
of severe pains and penalties against those 
who should hold out; but no persons are 
named as already exempt from mercy. It 
now appears, however, that this printed 
proclamation was a milder version of one 
which had been previously drafted by Sir 
John Hay, the Scottish Clerk-Register, and 
which is extant in MS., with notes in 
Charles’s own hand, among the State Papers. 
In that original draft certain Scotsmen are 
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excepted beforehand from all hope of the 
King’s clemency :— 
“So gracious shall we show ourselves in this 
business and the ing of it,” runs one of the 
amd of the Draft, “as that, though we 
‘lowe hath been many great movers in this 
jievous treason, yet we shall be content to pass 
by all of them, except the very prime and princi- 
leaders in this sedition—namely, Archibald 
ampbell, Earl of Argyle; John Leslie, Earl of 
Rothes; James Graham, Earl of Montrose ; John 
Elphinston, Lord Balmerino ; John Campbell, Earl 
of Loudoun ; John Hay, Lord Yester ; James Lyon, 
laird of Auldbar ; Sir George Striveling (Stirling), 
laird of Keir; Sir William Douglas of Cavers, 
sheriff of Teviotdale; Sir Patric — of 
Wauchton ; Henry Rollock, minister at Edinburgh ; 
David Calderwood, formerly banished ; Alexander 
Gibson of Dunse [a misprint: it should be Durie}, 
Clerk of the Session ; Archibald Johnstone, pre- 
tended clerk to the late pretended General Assem- 
bly; John Smyth and David Junkyne (Jenkins), 
burgesses of Edinburgh; Gabriel Cunningham, 
burgess of Glasgow :—but, as for them, we hereby 
declare them and every one of them traitors to our 
person, estate, cfown, and dignity.” 
In a subsequent paragraph “ Sir Alexander 
Leslie of Balgonie, and Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton,” are added on special grounds. 
There were, therefore, altogether, nineteen 
persons among the Covenanters whom 
Charles or his Scottish advisers had marked 
as the culprits in chief; and they were 
doubtless the persons with whom it would 
have gone hardest, had Charles succeeded in 
his enterprise. Now, though we should have 
guessed most of the nineteen from indepen- 
dent information, the document is interesting 
as exhibiting some names in Charles’s su- 
premely black list of Scotsmen for April 
1639 that we should not have expected to 
find there, and as omitting some that we 
should have expected to find. For example, 
that Stirling of Keir was one of the original 
Covenanters is well known; but his sub- 
sequent association with Montrose in the 
ranks of Scottish royalism has caused us to 
forget (though we never do the like in 
Montrose’s own case) how conspicuous a 
Covenanter he must have been. Again, 
why is Alexander Henderson, the chief of 
Scottish Presbyterian clergy, the Modera- 
tor of the great Glasgow Assembly that had 
set the King at defiance, and the head and 
brain of the whole movement so far as it was 
ecclesiastical, omitted from the black list, 
while it includes such minor clerical person- 
ages as Henry Rollock, of Edinburgh, and 
David Calderwood, the tough old historian of 
the Kirk ? 

The state of the English army in the 
north, the changes of the King’s mood as he 
approached the rebellious land of his birth, 
the varying rumours that were wafted to 
him and to those about him from Scotland as 
to the movements and intentions of the 
Covenanters, the sense of check-mate that 
came over him and his advisers when they 
found themselves at length face to face with 
Leslie in his full strength on Dunse Law, 
the sudden lapse at that moment from 
majesty militant and threatening to majesty 
humbled and negotiating, the progress of the 
negotiations themselves from their beginning 
to their issue in the Pacification of Berwick, 
are all amply illustrated in official documents 
and in the private letters of various corre- 
spondents. Among the most spirited of 








these private letters, and the fullest of gossip, 
are those written by Edward Norgate, clerk 
or under-secretary to Secretary Coke (the 
secretary who had accompanied the King), 
and addressed to Robert Reade, the under- 
secretary and nephew of Secretary Winde- 
bank in London. There are also some curi- 
ous letters, addressed to the same Reade, or 
to Secretary Windebank himself, by Thomas 
Windebank, the secretary’s eldest son, who 
had gone north in personal attendance on 
the King. Perhaps the most memorable 
quotation in the entire Calendar is that from 
a letter of this young gentleman to his cousin 
Reade, dated “ Berwick, June 22,” 7. ¢. just 
after the Pacification with the Scots :— 

“ We have had a most cold, wet, and long time 

of it, living in the field,” he says, “ but kept our- 
selves warm with the hopes of rubbing, fubbing, 
and scrubbing: those scurvy, filthy, dirty, nasty, 
lousy, itchy, scabby, . . . slovenly, snotty-nosed, 
logger-headed, foolish, insolent, proud, beggarly, 
impertinent, absurd, poy wen By villanous, bar- 
barous, bestial, false, lying, roguish, devilish, long- 
eared, short-haired, able, atheistical, puri- 
tanical crew of the Scotch Covenant. But now 
there is peace in Israel!” 
Our last glimpse of this humorous son of 
Secretary Windebank in the present volume 
is in a letter to Reade of four days later, 
also from Berwick :— 

“The King,” he there says, “has bestowed the 

honour of knighthood on divers of his servants ; 
but I have not been so forward as to desire it, and 
so go without it, and the truth is I should not take 
it for an honour now to have it, after so many of 
my inferiors.” 
One hears of him occasionally, however, 
in other documents through the next six 
years, and last of all on May 3, 1645. Then, 
as Colonel Windgbank, an officer in the 
King’s service in the Civil War, he was shot 
to death at Oxford, by sentence of court- 
martial, for alleged cowardice in having 
surrendered Bletchington House to Cromwell 
when he mighv have resisted. 

Though the First Bishops’ War with the 
Scots may be said to be the chief theme of 
this volume, it disinters many curious docu- 
ments illustrative of the state of English 
society towards the close of the “‘ Period of 
Thorough,” and especially of the unim- 
paired strictness at that time of Land’s 
ecclesiastical rule. Two examples must 
suffice. 

One hears afterwards of a sect of Eng- 
lish Puritans, or Separatists, called ‘‘the 
Traskites,” whose peculiar tenet it was 
that the Jewish Sabbath, or seventh day of 
the week, was perpetually to be observed, 
and that the substitution of the first day, or 
Christian Sunday, was unwarranted. The 
founder of this sect, or perhaps only its 
reviver, was a poor man, John Traske, who 
had been Star-Chambered, pilloried, whipped, 
and imprisoned for his heresy, as long ago 
as 1618. After he had been imprisoned for 
a year or two, he had published a recanta- 
tion ; but, on being released, he had again 
relapsed, and had been again in trouble, 
ended only by his death in Lambeth in some 
obscure way. His wife seems to have sur- 
vived him, and to have been most resolute 
for his heresy. Under date “ August 31, 
1639,” at all events, there is a memorandum 
by some anonymous person, intended for 
Laud’s eye, in which the writer, after de- 





scribing the riotous funeral, in Bunhill 
Fields, of a notorious sectary, named Samuel 
Eaton, proceeds thus : — 

“T could wish that you would certify my Lord 

Ponts of this, also that I have been at the Gate- 

ouse to visit Mrs. Traske, who has lain in the 
New Prison, now dissolved, and in the Gate-house, 
eleven years. She was committed for keeping 
Saturday for her Sabbath. She would never show 
7. thought of relenting, nor petition, neither 
suffer others to do so, for her liberty, for that she 
conceives God, who knows what is best for her, 
has eaused authority to put her into this place. 
She will not open her mouth against authority, 
and cannot endure them that do so, but will take 
them up most sharply. She will receive no gifts, 
thinking it a curse to beg or borrow. I could 
never hear that she had any more than 40s. yearly 
in annuity paid her, and she would never, as I 
could hear, eat things pleasant to the taste... . 
She has not eaten any flesh these seven years, neither 
drunk anything but water. She will not go out 
to take the air, saying it is not for her, and that 
the keeper has no authority to let her. So she 
grows aged and melancholy, If his Grace [Laud] 
think fit, rather than she should lie there to die, 
I with some others would be bound to bring her 
in if she should be called for, and so let them turn 
her out of doors ; else she will never go.” 

The other case (not quite completed in 
this volume of the Calendar, but narrated by 
Mr. Hamilton in his preface from his know- 
ledge of all the relevant documents) is that 
of a stone-mason of Dover, called John 
Trendall, who had been arrested for illegal 
preaching, and for divulging such heretical 
opinions in his preaching as that Christ’s 
ordinances were not in the Church of Eng- 
land, and that “such ministers as have 
their power from bishops have it by false 
power.” The case seems to have been con- 
sidered one of great importance, and Land 
seems to have made up his mind that it 
would be well, in the midst of the new hopes 
which had broken out among the English 
Puritans and sectaries in consequence of the 
King’s failure against the Scots, to make a 
severe example of Trendall. Might not 
even the burning of such a schismatic have 
a sedative effect ? With plenty of imprison- 
ments and other punishments, there had 
been no actual burning of a heretic in Eng- 
land since 1614, when, by King James’s 
order, or permission to the authorities, two 
Arians, or Unitarians, Bartholomew Legate 
and Edward Wightman, had been burnt, the 
one in Smithfield and the other at Burton-on- 
Trent. It was resolved to look into this 
precedent for Trendall’s benefit ; and, as 
Neile, who had been Bishop of Lichfield at 
the time of Wightman’s trial, and had been 
concerned in the proceedings, was still alive, 
as Archbishop of York, he was applied to for 
his. recollections of that business. Arch- 
bishop Neile’s reply is contained in two 
letters, dated respectively August 9 and 
August 23, 1639. The first of these, by an 
etiquette in calendaring, does not appear in 
this volume, being reserved for November 9, 
the date of a subsequent letter in which it is 
an enclosure. Here, however, is an extract 
from it :— 

“My blessed master, King James, commanded 
me to send him [Wightman] down to Lichfield, 
and myself to go after him, there to proceed 
against him as a blasphemous heretic. At my 
coming to Lichfield, being there assisted with 
sundry divines of very good note, we began with 
him by divers days’ conference, but to no purpose. 
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‘Then we proceeded in a legal way against him in 
the consistory ; and, after sundry days passed in a 
legal manner of proceeding and three assig- 
nations for sentence, we appointed a day for 
sentence, which we executed in the body of 
the church ; and before the sentence denounced, 
myself began the business with a sermon and 
confutation of his blasphemies against the Tri- 
nity of Persons in the Unity of the Eternal 
Godhead, the other divines that assisted me each 
of them confuting one of the points of his blasphe- 
mous opinions. To all which he no way relenting 
but persisting in his blasphemies, I read the sen- 
tence against him, and denounced him to be a 
blasphemous heretic, and to be accordingly certi- 
fied to the secular power ; whereupon his Majesty's 
writ was directed to the sheriff of the county of 
‘the city of Lichfield to burn him as an heretic. 
Upon the writ he being brought to the stake, and 
the fire scorched him a little, he cried out that he 
would recant. The people thereupon ran into 
the fire and suffered themselves to be scorched to 
save him. There was then prepared a form of re- 
cantation offered to him, which he there read and 
rofessed before he were unchained from the stake; 
Seovepen he was carried back to the prison, and 
after a fortnight or three weeks’ time of pausing 
upon his recantation, he was brought into the 
consistory, there to declare his recantation and to 
renounce his said blasphemous heresies in a legal 
way, that the same might remain apud acta in the 
court, done deliberately upon better resolution and 
in truth and not upon terror of the fire. When 
he came into the consistory he blasphemed more 
audaciously than before. His sacred Majesty, 
‘being informed of this his behaviour, commanded 
the writ for the burning of him to be renewed, 
which was sent down and executed, and he died 
blaspheming.” 
Neile’s second letter, which does appear in 
this volume, is addressed directly to Laud. 
“The proceedings against Legate at the 
same time [as those against Wightman] 
were alike; whose punishments I am per- 
suaded did a great deal of good in this 
‘Church,” is one of the sentences in this 
letter from Neile to his brother-archbishop ; 
and he adds, “I fear me the present times 
do require as like exemplary punishment, 
‘which I refer to your grace’s grave con- 
sideration.” After all, as Mr. Hamilton 
informs us, these interesting inquiries by 
‘Laud and the rest of the Privy Council as to 
the proper preliminaries for roasting heretics 
came to nothing so far as the Dover stone- 
mason was concerned. Whether because he 
submitted, or because Puritan clouds were 
gathering ahead, he was let off ere long, and 
disappears from further record. 

On the occasion of every new volume of 
these Calendars, appearing under such editor- 
ship as that of Mr. Hamilton and his fellow- 
labourers, one is glad to observe the progress 
-Of a national work adding so largely to our 
‘knowledge of English history, and indeed 
teaching so impressively what real history is. 

Davip Masson. 








Lectures on the Geography of Greece. By the 
Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer. With Map. 
(London: John Murray, 1874.) 


tn the attempt of our own times to gain a 
vivid conception of the history of past ages, 
we have perhaps received our most im- 
portant help from the study of geography. 
It is a common observation that nothing 
adds such interest to contemporary history as 
having seen the places in which great 


knew the fighting-ground in Italy or France 

followed the movements of the late cam- 

paigns with the absorbing interest of eye- 

witnesses. And the help is much greater 

proportionately when the historical materials 

are, as in the case of so much of ancient 

history, comparatively scanty. Ruskin gave 

expression to the need when he asked, 

“Which of us knows what the valley of 
Sparta is like, or the great mountain vase 

of Arcadia? Which of us, except in mere 

airy syllabling of names, knows aught of 
‘sandy Ladon’s lilied banks, or old Lycaeus, 

or Cyllene hoar” ? There is, too, all the 

interest of discovery in such expeditions as 

that of Leake, when he went ont to look for 
the famous river of Styx, knowing only that 
it was a tributary of the Crathis, and flowed 
in a certain district in the north of Arcadia. 

What must have been his surprise and de- 
light to find a waterfall 500 feet in height, 

completely justifying the Homeric descrip- 
tion. There was the “down-dropping 
water,” “the chill stream of the precipice,” 
which—as during a great part of the year 
its waters are lost in the snow which lies at 
its foot, and, owing to its inaccessible po- 
sition, both its source and its exit are con- 
cealed—the Greeks conceived of as a great 
stream falling down in a sheer cataract to the 
underworld, and there running witha mighty’ 
current to infinite distance. Nor is the inte- 
rest less when the famous vale of Tempe’ is 
reached, and between the lofty rocks of grey 
limestone, finely tinted with red, the splendid 
plane-trees become visible which shade the 
banks of the Peneius along its tranquil 
reaches; and from among them, here and 
there, copious streams of clear water are 
seen gushing out through beds of spreading 
fern. Once or twice in antiquity we find 
the expression of the feeling for scenery, as 
when Livy says :— 

“When the traveller, in passing through the 
rugged districts of Thessaly, where the roads are 
entangled in the windings of the valleys, arrives 
at this city, on a sudden an immense level ex- 

anse, resembling a vast sea, is outspread before 

im, in such a manner that the eye cannot easily 
reach the limit of the plains extended beneath. 
From this extraordinary spectacle the place is called 
Thaumaci (Wonderland).” 


Compare, too, Livy’s curious account (xl. 22) 
of King Philip’s ascending Mount Haemus 
for the sake of the view. 
Mr. Tozer had previously done good ser- 
vice to this cause in his Researches in the 
Highlands of Turkey, which have already 
become a main source for the editors of 
modern guide-books to draw their informa- 
tion from; and in this book he has made 
the varied information collected in the 
course of several tours available for English 
students. His object has been—(1) to 
enable them to form a more real conception 
of the country; (2) to give a brief sum- 
mary of the principal physical conditions 
by which the Greeks were influenced; (3) 
to sketch the connexion of the geography 
and the history, starting from the geogra- 
phical point of view; (4) to point out the 
connexion of the geography and the my- 
thology, and the etymology of Greek names 
of places. 
Mr. Tozer begins with describing the 


stress on its central character, so similar in 
many respects to that of England at the 
present day, which made her the natural 
point of communication between the old 
world and the new; all the arts, all the ideas, 
all the movements, which passed from the 
east to the west, must necessarily pass 
through her. She had it in her power to 
modify and recast whatever was transmitted 
from the one to the other, in that compre- 
hensive process of change which transferred 
all power and culture from Asia, and the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
which look towards the East, to the 
Western lands—the greatest change in the 
whole course of authentic history. He 
further notices the way in which the early 
relations of Greece to Italy were affected by 
the fact of the two countries standing, as it 
were, back to back to one another. The 
outlets of Greece were towards the east, and 
the soil is far better on the eastern side of 
Pindus, the backbone of the country, than 
on the western. Italy, on the other hand, 
has a completely western aspect, its develop- 
ment depended on the districts.of Campania, 
Latium, and Etruria all opening out on that 
side; it looks to France and Spain as its 
natural sphere of conquest—a tendency 
equally proved by the reversed course of in- 
vasion in modern times. Hence the geo- 
graphy of the Aegean waters in the Iliad is 
excellent, but that of the western regions in 
the Odyssey is mere Wonderland, where are 
the Lotus-eaters and the Cyclops and the 
island of the witch Circe, and the river of 
the dead. 

In the second lecture the primary features 
of the country are described—the mountains, 
coasts, and sea; then follow the secondary 
—the rivers, springs, lakes, caverns, and 
gorges. The Greek mountains are excel- 
lently described as the most distinctive cha- 
racteristic of the landscape. Gray was right 
when he spoke of Greece as a land— 

‘Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around.” 

“When standing on the summit of Parnassus, 
which commands the most extensive view in 
Greece, reaching from Thessaly to Arcadia, and 
from the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf to the 
extremity of Attica, most of the great summits 
are visible, and the effect produced is—not as in 
looking from Etna over Sicily, where everything 
is so dwarfed below you as to resemble an out- 
spread map, nor yet, as in some Alpine views, 
where the attention is absorbed by one overpower- 
ing object—but that the eye passes on from point 
to point, and rests equally on one after another of 
this federation of mountains.” 
The connexion of the lakes with the rivers, 
and the strange subterranean channels 
through the limestone, meet with due atten- 
tion ; and we are strongly tempted to quote 
some of the descriptions. Then the physical 
conditions of the country are described, 
which, in some respects, are now much 
changed. The supply of water was once 
good, and we have ample evidence that 
Greece was a well-wooded country in ancient 
times. The trees, shrubs, and plants were 
so fruitful a source of nomenclature that, 
even if other confirmation were wanting, we 
might almost reconstruct the flora of the 

country from the names of places, The 
shrinking of the springs and streams was 








events take place. Those who previously 


position of Greece, and he lays especial 
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the early ages Greece was, like Palestine, “a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” 

The fifth lecture describes the general 
appearance of the country, and the effect of 
its conformation on the character and politics 
of the Greeks; and incidentally a very in- 
teresting point is discussed, to which much 
attention has been drawn by Stanley and 
others, whether the ancients possessed what 
we call a taste for the picturesque. Some have 
even maintained that what they considered 
a beautiful scene was merely a pleasant 
place in which you could enjoy yourself. 
Such a view is absurd, but it is true that 
the Greek sense of symmetry preserved 
them from exaggeration in this respect. 
A correspondence may be traced between 
Greek scenery and the Hellenic mind in 
some remarkable instances. The principle 
of moderation, pniéy &yar, which formed so 
marked a constituent in the character of 
the Greeks, and was the great secret of 
their taste, is equally inscribed on the face 
of the country ; and even in the mythology, 
the gigantic and extravagant, which play 
so large a part in the legends of other 
countries, are kept almost entirely in the 
background. 

The three next lectures treat in detail of 
the geography of northern and central 
Greece, and of the Peloponnese; but we 
pass over these to come to the most in- 
teresting parts of the whole work—on the 
connexion between the geography and my- 
thology, and on the etymology of Greek 
names of places. The myths of the Latin 
races, from the impalpable character of their 
divinities, were very little identified with 
places. Milton well expressed the contrast 
when he spoke of the haunted spring and 
dale and tangled thickets from which the 
Greek gods and nymphs were with sighing 
sent, while the Lars and Lemures moaned 
on the holy hearths, and the Flamens 
heard a drear and dying sound in the urns 
and altars around them. But the Greek 
heroic myths were entirely local in their 
grouping. Only on the thirsty soil of 
Argos could the story of the Danaids have 
originated, the story of Syrinx and Pan 
naturally grew up by the Copaic lake 
because of the reeds which fringe its shores. 
To the present day the Boeotian peasants 
tell a story to account for the sudden rise 
and fall of the lake. But the etymology of 
Greek names bears still clearer witness to the 
observation and clearsightedness of the race. 
That the Celts should call so many rivers 
by the mere names which signify “ water” 
or “ river ””—QOuse, or Usk, or Avon—is not 
in their favour; the very varied Greek 
names testify to the intelligence of those 
who assigned them, and hence we can 
re-create from them the primitive flora and 
fauna of the land. Even the wild plants 
contribute many names: acanthus, fennel, 
trefoil, sorrel, heather, rush, mint, ivy, 

ppy, rose—all have given names to their 
avoured homes. The islands seem more 
commonly than not to have derived their 
names in this way. Any one who studies 
the Homeric catalogue will be struck by the 
great predominance of this mode of nomen- 
clature, and in Attica at least seventeen of 
the demes are named from trees and plants. 





Many of the names are intelligible at once, 
and a glance at the locality shows us the 
reason of them. Erythrae is clearly named 
from the mass of red trachyte on which its 
acropolis is built; and Homer’s description 
of “the white summits of Titanus ” refers to 
its chalk cliffs, the very word Titanus mean- 
ing chalk. The ancients not unfrequently 
explain the names by the epithets, as we may 
see in Virgil’s “‘sulphurea Nar albus aqua” 
(“Nar” meaning sulphur), “ Plemmyriumun- 
dosum,” “arduus Acragas,”’ “ parva Petilia.” 
Not all the names, however, admit of such 
easy explanations. Some of them contain 
elements that were lost in the later language, 
and some may have preserved fragments of 


the languages of prae-Hellenic tribes. Hali-. 


carnassus means “the sea-horn city,” but 
what is the exact force of the termination 
“assus’? Onlyastothename of Athensherself 
should we venture to differ from Mr. Tozer. 
“The land of flowers”’ seems a too daring 
guess, though Lobeck translates it by Flo- 
rentia; and we agree with the modern 
peasant, who said to Ulrichs, “they call it 
Anthena [the flowery], but it has no flowers.” 
But for the fuller discussion of this and 
many other points of interest we must 
refer our readers to the book itself, and 
cannot do more here than refer to such 
passages as p. 154, the description of Mount 
Athos, or p. 190, the contrast with the 
political growth of Italy. It is not fair to 
pick out all the best passages, but we can 
assure the reader who takes an interest in 
ancient times, or would form a vivid idea 
of the most interesting scenes of ancient 
story, that he cannot easily find a better 
guide than the book, of the range of which 
the title, ‘‘ Lectures on Geography,” hardly 
gives an adequate idea. C. W. Boass. 








LANGE’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Rémische Alterthiimer. Von Ludwig Lange. 

Bd. I—III. (Berlin: Weidmannsche 

Buchhandlung, 1863-1871.) 

Ir is impossible within the limits of a review 
to do justice to one of the most considerable 
works in the field of classical study which 
have appeared in our time. Little more 
can be done than to sketch its plan in out- 
line, and bring forward a few illustrations 
of the manner in which the plan has been 
carried out in detail. 

While trusting that his book will have a 
permanent value for those who study the 
** Alterthumswissenschaft”’ for its own sake, 
Professor Lange does not write mainly for 
them, but addresses himself to two wider 
circles of readers. The first consists of 
those who are specially studying, from a 
scientific point of view, the Roman language, 
jurisprudence, or history; while the second 
comprises those who, without being specially 
linguists, jurists, or historians, desire to 
realise the whole ancient life of Rome, as a 
necessary part of general culture. Where 
the interests of these two classes of readers 
clash, Professor Lange regards rather the 
first than the second. The purpose of the 
work, it will be seen, excludes so far as is 
possible the controversial treatment of the 
subject-matter. At the same time, it was 
necessary to give, at least in a summary 
fashion, the chief reasons for accepting one 





view rather than another concerning con- 
troverted subjects of importance. The author 
has only felt bound to discuss difficulties in 
great detail where his own opinion differs 
from that of the most eminent inquirers. 
who have preceded him. He has, however, 
made it easy at all points for every reader 
to test the truth of any view propounded in 
the text; for in the footnotes abundant 
references are given to the ancient and 
modern authorities who have influenced 
him. In this respect, therefore, the present 
work is superior to the histories of Momm- 
sen and Curtius, belonging to the same 
series, whieh, from the absence of references, 
appear like splendid structures suspended 
in mid-air. Still, it is sincerely to be re- 
gretted that the plan of the publishers 
compelled the author to abstain from giving 
more than mere references. The reader is 
thus left in doubt which of the passages in 
ancient authorities quoted to prove any 
point are important, and which are unim- 
portant. Even a student who closely 
examines all the passages referred to, may 
often, without some indications from the 
author himself, be unable to see the exact 
processes of comparison and combination by 
which the opinion maintained has been 
arrived at. It would have been very ser- 
viceable, also, to be told oftener than we are 
the special value of the numerous modern 
monographs quoted, which are generally 
merely catalogued at the bottom of the 
page. This, however, is the one serious: 
deficiency which appears in the general 
plan. Before leaving this part of the subject, 
we must express approval of the historical 
mode of exposition which Professor Lange 
has chosen. Instead of severing the national 
life of the Romans into portions, and writing 
separate and loosely connected historical 
disquisitions upon each, as so many of his 
predecessors have done, he treats the nation 
as a single living organism, the develop- 
ments of which he traces from stage to 
stage so far as is possible. In this respect 
his work is superior in design to the other- 
wise excellent Handbuch der Rémischen 
Alterthiimer of Marquardt and Mommsen, 
which is really a collection of independent 
treatises united by a common title. 

The portion which Professor Lange has 
as yet issued comprises the “ Staatsalter- 
thiimer ” down to the end of the Republic. It 
is not too much to say that his volumes con- 
tain the fullest, minutest, and most impartial 
history of the internal development of Rome 
that has yet been written. The ancient and. 
modern authorities who can throw light 
upon the subject have been as nearly as pos- 
sible exhaustively explored by the author’s 
industry, while his judgment has weighed 
them all in an even balance. His own keen 
insight, tco, has often enabled him to grasp 
the truth where the best of his rivals have 
failed. 

The work, then, challenges comparison 
with the professed Histories of Rome, for it 
is history in a much higher sense than much 
of what passes under that name, It is in 
the highest degree satisfactory to find that 
our author, in dealing with the earliest days 
of Rome, has followed the example of con- 
structive criticism set by his illustrious col- 
laborateur Mommsen, rather than the predo- 
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minautly destructive principles of Rome’s 
most recent systematic historian, Dr. Ihne, 
of Heidelberg. In their reviews of the ear- 
liest history of Rome under the kings and 
early Republic, both Mommsen and Lange 
appear at a great advantage when compared 
with Ihne. The last-named scholar has 
practically decided that because the kingly 
period is surrounded by a halo of fable, no 
history of it is possible. He does not recog- 
nise the far-reaching light which the insti- 
tutions, laws, customs, and civilisation of an 
historical epoch may cast upon prehistoric 
times ; he is therefore in the position of one 
who, disbelieving the Mosaic «cosmogony, 
pronounces a science of geology to be im- 
possible. It is only necessary to compare 
the meagre sixteen pages which comprise the 
positive results of Dr.Ihne’s investigation into 
the earliest history of Rome (Hist. of Rome, 
book i. ch. 13) with the richly constructive 
chapters of his two rivals, to be entirely con- 
vinced that their conception of history is the 
far higher one of the two. 

Great as Mommsen’s first book is, we do 
not hesitate to say that Lange’s treatment 
of the material is better, except as regards 
the one merit of vivid language. He brings 
into stronger relief the principles on whose 
conflict the evolution of all Roman history 
depended. His sketch, for instance, of the 
family organisation, as germ of the State 
organisation, is more real and true than 
Mommsen’s. In general, our author rivals 
Mommsen in one of the great master’s chief 
excellences, the art of grouping facts round 
principles, without forcing the principles on 
the facts. This is the more to be admired, 
in that Professor Lange is compelled to deal 
with vastly more numerous details than are 
usually handled by professed historians. 

A few illustrations, large and small, not 
confined to the earliest period of the history, 
may serve to show the conscientiousness 
with which the results have been worked 
out. In treating the vexed questions con- 
cerning the plebeians and clients, the author 
has given a contrast based upon a complete 
survey of all the pertinent facts, which goes 
far to justify Niebuhr’s view of the distinct 
origin of the two classes. In face of Lange’s 
arguments, Mommsen’s summary statement, 
that ‘‘out of the clients arose the plebs,” 
becomes difficult to maintain. If there be 
any who still believe in Rubino’s theory of 
the theocratic absolutism of the early Roman 
state, a perusal of the author’s account of 
the relations of the temporal to the spiritual 
power will probably be sufficient to convert 
them. Professor Lange rejects the tempting 
conjecture of Mommsen that the plebeians 
were admitted to the Curiate Assembly on 
the expulsion of the kings. In this point 
we hold him to be right, notwithstanding 
the inclination to an opposite opinion shown 
by Professor Seeley in the introduction to 
his edition of the First Book of Livy. In the 
course of his two first volumes our author 
does Mommsen’s History a great service, 
in purging it of many other erroneous con- 
jectures. Among these may be named the 
supposition that the number of quaestors 
was doubled in 307 a.v.c., and not in 333; 
that Appius Claudius, in arranging the 
classes as censor, did not require landed 
property as a qualification ; that, even be- 





fore Appius’ time, the libertini were enrolled 
in the tribus rusticae; that the Senate was, be- 
fore the Lex Ovinia, divided into curiae, and 
partially so after ; that there were two kinds 
of concilia plebis, one held ewriatim, the other 
tributim, the latter class being created by 
the Publilian law of Volero ; that the much- 
discussed Valerio-Horatian law, ut quod tri- 
butim plebs jussisset, populum teneret, refers 
not to the plebiscita, but to the resolutions 
of the populus assembled in the comitia 
tributa under the presidency of a consul. 

So entangled is the early history of Rome, 
that even Professor Lange sometimes loses 
his way. We have only room to refer to 
one most unhappy conjecture of his, to the 
effect that Rome had originally a double 
line of kings like Sparta. Almost the only 
evidence he adduces in favour of this is a 
new interpretation of the word interregnum, 
which he thinks may mean ‘a changing 
kingship.” But the learned author is 
always at his weakest when he draws his 
arguments from etymology. His explana- 
tion of dominus, as the “seller,” from dare, 
to give, defies all the facts of Roman owner- 
ship. Take, again, the interpretation of 
auctor fieri—“ Ja sagen ”—which he adopts 
from Schémann, a learned scholar indeed, 
but by no means an etymologist. Occa- 
sionally, however, he deals an effective blow 
at derivations much in vogue, as when he 
points out that Corssen’s view of Roma as 
‘‘stream-town”’ fails because Roma ought 
to be connected not merely with Romulus, 
but with Ramnes, Remus, and Remoria. 
Against this objection Corssen makes but a 
feeble defence in the last edition of his 
Aussprache. 

It would be unjust to the author to at- 
tempt a short criticism of his elaborate 
third volume, containing the internal history 
of Rome from the time of the Gracchi to 
the end of the Republic. Professor Lange 
has still to give us an historical exposition of 
the military and judicial administration ; the 
systematic constitutional history from Au- 
gustus to Constantine, with an account of 
the government of the subject provinces, 
and of Republican and Imperial finance. 
The whole work is to conclude with an ap- 
pendix relating to the period from Constan- 
tine to Theodosius. When the work is com- 
plete, it will simply be a History of Rome 
minus the battles and the sieges, the absence 
of which few will regret. Further, if the 
rest of the work is worthy of the first 
three volumes, it will be the best history 
of Rome in existence—that is, it will pre- 
sent more vividly and more truthfully 
to the mind the whole historically con- 
tinuous national life of Rome than any other 
book. It is to be deplored that the general 
ignorance of German among our classical 
students should bar them from access to 
such stores of knowledge. 

James S. Rem. 








Contes du Roi Gambrinus. Par Charles 
Deulin. (Paris: E. Dentu.) 

Scorr used to say that when he heard a good 

story he dressed it up “with a cocked hat 

and a sword” before he sent it back again 

into circulation. M. Deulin admits that he 


has followed Scott’s example in his manner 





of telling these Flemish popular tales, and 
he justifies what he has done by quoting 
a letter of Sainte-Beuve, addressed to him 
after the publication of his QOontes d’un 
Buveur de Biére. M. Sainte-Beuve writes :— 

“Vous avez parfaitement fait de mettre du 

votre dans ces légendes et récits populaires: a 
moins qu’on ne yeuille recueillir de simples racines 
pour la science pure, et pour histoire des origines; 
e’est ainsi qu'il convient de faire, afin de courir de 
main en main et d’étre lu.” 
It may be doubted whether the process of 
embellishing is perfectly fair in the case of 
stories that are now so rare, and are, ina 
way s0 ancient, and even sacred, as popular 
tales. Probably no growth of human 
imagination is so old as a genuine tradi- 
tional Méirchen; before. Homer, before the 
Vedas, they may have been, and theymay have 
charmed the world’s youth, as they now 
charm the children of the world’s old age. 
Whatever theory we may prefer as to their 
origin and diffusion—and perhaps we should 
thank M. Deulin for giving us his specimens 
without any theory—they have still the 
magical beanty of eternal freshness in im- 
memorial antiquity. Whether these tales, 
which are found everywhere with such ex- 
traordinary resemblances, not only in plot and 
incident, but even in verbal formulae, were 
current before the race had divided into the 
streams which are styled Aryan and Semitic ; 
whether they were first framed in the East, 
and scattered broadcast by chance merchants 
and wanderers ; whether they are inventions 
which must necessarily occur to the human 
mind at a certain stage of its development, 
they are undoubtedly so old as to deserve to 
be carefully reported. Nowhere is the science 
of origins so likely to find valuable facts as 
in these stories handed down from the con- 
servative class of old women to the still 
more conservative class of children, who, as 
every one must have noticed, cannot endure 
the variation of a word in the stories they 
know by heart. Méirchen in these careful 
hands have survived through many stages 
of culture, with only such slight changes as 
the advent of a new religion may beget in 
popular fancy. St. Peter and St. John “ go 
wandering clad as strangers,” as the gods 
did in the nursery tales of Plato’s time. 
But the saints are very heathenish, and the 
tellers of Midrchen repeat stories of canni- 
balism that would have shocked Pindar or 
Herodotus. Thus this popular lore is like a 
plant whose roots are deep in the soil of 
savage religion, though its boughs bear 
golden apples from the close of the Happy 
Islands, and blossoms from within the Para- 
dise of the gentler creed. Besides this 
their scientific value, popular tales have a 
curious literary power. They do not weary, 
though their incidents are ever the same, 
and their surprises and miracles are always 
fresh. The most skilful novelist cannot en- 
chant us with their charm, or conceal his 
plot with their simple art. 

Yet we cannot quarrel with M. Deulin 
for the way in which he displays his collec- 
tion. If he wishes to be read, and is care- 
less of the science of origins, it is safe to 
predict that he will gain his end. Neither 
Dr. Dasent nor Mr. Ralston, in the Tales 
from the Norse, and the Russian Folk-tales, 
has succeeded better as a storyteller. M. 
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Denlin writes with simplicity and with 
humour, and probably all that is his own 
may be found in the reflections his charac- 
ters make now and then, and ina certain air 
of romance in the tale of Désiré d’ Amour— 
the young prince who did not care for the red 
and white beauties of Flanders. It would be 


satisfactory if we could feel quite sure that 
the end of the tale called La Dame des Clairs 
is really popular. This is the Flemish version 


of Rapiinzel, the story which Grimm thinks 
Tertullian knew, of the girl whose long 
yellow hair made a ladder for her lover to 
climb to her enchanted tower. In the 
Flemish version here, this lady’s dead child 
appears to her in the night, and enables her 
to recover her lost husband. Now the 
pathetic way in which this is related is quite 
popular in tone, and recalls at once the ap- 
parition of the dead mother in the Danish 
ballad, which is also found in Provence, and 
which Emily Bronté quotes as current in 
Yorkshire. But to the best of our memory, 
this is a solitary instance of the tale of Ra- 
pinzel being continued after her happy mar- 
riage, when the people praised God— 
“ For Sebald the king’s son 
And the lady’s golden head.” 

Another story of much interest is La 
Fileuse d’Orties. Whether popular or not, 
the story is not older than the middle ages, 
dealing, as it does, with the cruelty of a 
wicked seigneur, and the charity of the girl 
who will not punish the seigneur with death, 
though that is the only way in which she 
can keep the affections of her lover. * In 
Désiré d’Amour the old plot of the Goose 
Girl and of Berthe aux Grands Piés recurs, 
with curious variations. The bridegroom 
submits to the change, not because he is 
under a spell, but because he really believes 
that the bride has become ugly all of a 
sudden. ‘ Pauvre fille, se dit-il. Si elle est 
devenue si laide, ce n’est pas sa fante, c’est 
la mienne.” Here too occurs, almost word 
for word, a scene found in the Scotch story 
of Wich Nocht Ncthing, which is, we believe, 
unpublished in any collection. There is a 
still more remarkable coincidence with a 
myth from the Zulu in Canon Callaway’s 
book. Le Sac de la Ramée, again, has 
affinities with the Demon Blacksmith in Mr. 
Ralston’s tales ; but whether M. Deulin has 
touched the story up, or whether the 
Flemish have nationalised it, it is less 
shockingly incredible than the Demon Black- 
smith. The same remark applies to most of 
the stories; they have a curiously natural 
and probable air, and might win the faith of 
the most sceptical child-reader. If this is 
due to M. Denlin’s manner of telling stories, 
he is greatly to be congratulated ; but it is 
rather uncomfortable to be in doubt what to 
attribute to the genius of the writer and 
what to the national character of the 
people of Flanders. There is much hu- 
mour in the story of Le Grand Choleur, 
who cheats the Devil and gets into heaven 
by aruse. It is difficult, however, to under- 
stand the nature of the game of la crosse, & 
which St. Antony is said to be an adept. 
As far as we can make out, it is something 
between golf and knurr and spell, with a 
suspicion of skittles. But this, as Aristotle 
says, is the subject of a different disquisi- 
tion. Life at all events was all beer and la 





crosse for the sturdy Fleming, who caught 
Death in a chair from which no one could 
rise without his permission. 

The story of La Viole d’ Amour is rather a 
fantasy in the manner of Hawthorne or of 
Gautier than a Miirchen. And if this book 
were likely to reach English children, we 
should be inclined to protest against the 
grotesque punishment of the wicked sister in 
Les Méquennes de Marie-au-Blé. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the kind of criticism which 
made Dr. Dasent expurgate the Tales from 
the Norse, might find fault with an expres- 
sion here and there in the Contes du Roi 
Gambrinus. But we have to thank M. 
Deulin for a book which is all delightful, 
though perhaps it would be more satisfac- 
tory to know how much of its charm he 
conferred on it, and how much is due to 
the fancy of the people of Cambrai and 
Avesnes. A. Lana. 








Mildred’s Career: a Tale of the Women 
Suffrage Movement. By Miss Ramsay. 
(London: Charles Skeet, 1874.) In One 
Volume. 

THERE is an authentic legend of an attached 

Irish servant who congratulated her mistress 

on her husband’s elevation to the judicial 

bench in the following happy fashion: “Oh, 

Ma’am! everybody says that master will 

make such a good judge, such a partial 

judge, Ma’am!” The idea that a “ partial” 
judge would be the best of judges, and in 
general that Favour is altogether preferable 
to Justice, isa notion which lies deep at the 
root, not only of most Irish grievances, but 
also of many other evils all the world over; 
of sundry venerable dogmas in theology ; and, 
above all, of the larger part of the wrongs 
of women. Nothing is of course more 
difficult than for the stronger of two per- 
sons, races, or sexes, in constant juxta- 
position, to hit the middle line, and 
neither oppress nor favour the weaker, 
and women must rejoice that, in civilized 
lands, the balance so often inclines to the 
side of favour. Still the fact remains, that 
everywhere they receive either more than 
justice or less than justice—rarely, if ever, 

Justice itself. Is it needful to recall to those 

who talk so eloquently just now against 

“patronising”? the labourer that after all 

nothing can possibly make up for justice to 

any rational human being? Much less that 
indulgence to Mary and Anne is no sort of 
counterbalance to frightful hardskips inflicted 
on Jane and Elizabeth ? Men are on the 
whole so generous to women, there are so 
few men who do not daily make some sacri- 
fice for wife, mother, sister, or daughter, 
and to whom some woman’s life is not 
the most precious thing on earth, that 
nothing is more startling to them than for 
the first time to be brought up short 
with the question, ‘‘ After all, do women 
receive justice at the hands of men?” 

The immediate rejoinder to such a query is 

usuaily a laugh of contempt at its obvious 

extravagance; or else the courteous ex- 

pression of regret that the speaker—if a 

woman—should so far have misconstrued 

the true feelings of men. But a little 
further investigation of the subject gene- 
rally ends in shaking the confidence of 
the respondent in the clear righteousness of 





—— 


his side of the controversy, and it will go 
hard, if he be an honest man, but that he will 
admit that women do suffer, as a class, very 
grievous injustice in many matters—edu- 
cational, pecuniary, political and parental— 
from those who, individually, load them with 
kindnesses and caresses. To those who re- 
tain any doubt about the question, and to 
those also who wish to read a spirited 
story, breaking quite fresh ground in the 
novel-world, we can recommend Miss Ram- 
say’s volume, Mildred’s Career, very heartily. 
There is nothing overdrawn about it. It is 
rather written in a low, pleasant laugh, than 
‘written in a scream.” The characters 
and incidents, though altogether out of the 
usual line of those of heroines of romance 
and their adventures, are essentially true to 
the new phase of female life in England 
which the authoress has taken for her sub- 
ject. -To those who have had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Ramsay lecture, it is needless 
to add that her book is in perfectly good 
taste, and contains nothing but sound sense 
and kindly feeling. If some masculine 
readers smile at the conclusion of Mildred’s 
“Career”’ at the inevitable altarof matrimony, 
let them bear in mind that such a climax 
is entirely within the programme of the 
Women Snffragists; their view of the case 
being that marriage ought not to be ac- 
cepted on the principle of Hobson’s choice, 
and because a single woman might hither- 
to have gone about like the frozen-ont 
gardeners, singing “ I’ve got no work to do ;” 
but, on the contrary, that it should be the 
free option of one who has other interests 
and perfect independence; and only marries 
Mr. A because she really loves him, and not 
for reasons which would have induced her 
equally readily to marry Mr. B, C, or D. If 
men only knew how the semblances of affec- 
tion of which they are so proud often simply 
mean that a girl’s way has been so hedged 
up with thorns that she rushes at the only 
outlet opened to her, their satisfaction. in 
their ‘‘ conquest” would probably be con- 
siderably diminished. Emerson says—and it 
is one of his very wisest utterances—‘‘ The 
great pre-requisite for a noble friendship is 
the capacity for doing without it and stand- 
ing alone.”” Miss Ramsay would add that 
the same condition is no less needful for a 
worthy and a happy marriage. 
Frances Power Copsse. 








LAW BOOKS. 
The Election Manual: A Concise Digest of the 
Law of Parliamentary Elections. By L. P. Brick- 
wood, M.A., and Herbert Croft, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law. (London: 
Virtue, Spalding & Daldy, 1874.) We are in- 
debted to Mr. Gladstone for this book, The au- 
thors state as the reason for its publication the 
premature dissolution of Parliament. They then 
give us the following rather extraordinary state- 
ment that, “since the last general election, the 
House of Commons has transferred to a legal tri- 
bunal a jurisdiction long regarded as one of its most 
cherished privileges.” We were under the impres- 
sion,, which a reference to the Statute Book con- 
firms, that the Act 31 & 32 Vict. c. 125, which is 
frequently cited in this book, was passed in 1868, 
and that there had been a general election in the 
autumn of that year. Most of the decisions cited 
by the authors are decisions under this Act, and 
the majority of them cases arising out of the 
election of 1868! The book contains copious ex- 
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tracts from the judgments on the different peti- 
tions, including the recent Taunton case. These 
extracts are arranged alphabetically under the 
various heads of Agency, Bribery, Candidate, &c., 
and may be found useful by those who have to 
consult the decided cases, and have not the Judg- 
ments printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons to which to refer. 


A Treatise on the Law of Trade-marks. By 
F. M. Adams, B.A., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1874.) Mr. Adams has given the public in this 
book a concise account of what is now a very im- 

rortant branch of our law—trade-marks. It has 

ecome so much the fashion for great manufac- 
turers to have a distinguishing mark, that nearly 
every trader has some sign by which his goods may 
be recognised, and the contests that are continually 
arising as to the use of a certain name or device 
testify the importance the public attach to these 
‘trade-marks. In this book the authorities are 
carefully collected, and Mr. Adams wisely gives 
points decided without unnecessary comments 
upon them, They might have been brought down 
to a later point with advantage, and have been 
more exhaustively enumerated. For example, we 
do not find Raggett v. Findlater, a recent decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Malins ; nor Hirst v. Denham, 
an important decision of Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 
as to pirating trade-marks, mentioned in the book. 
The index is not quite so full as could be desired, 
but, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. Adams’s 
book will no doubt prove of use to the public, 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian is the 
‘lescription of a work undertaken by Mr. Thomas 
Erskine Holland and Mr. Charles Lancelot Shad- 
well, the first part of which has just been issued 
from the Clarendon Press. In these days students 
of Roman law are expected to know something of 
the Digest, and the gentlemen above-named aim 
at making that vast repository of legal wisdom 
less perplexing to students than since Justinian’s 
time it has been. Their plan is to make a selec- 
tion from the titles of the Digest, and arrange the 
selected titles according to their subjects. To 
each title they prefix a short note descriptive of 
its contents, but they give absolutely nothing of 
commentary. Part I. consists of introductory or 
general matter. The second part is to consist 
of family law; the third part is to contain the 
law of property; and the fourth part the law of 
ovligations, A diminution of the matter to be dealt 
with, and a systematic arrangement of it, will 
obviously be helpful to the student But, after 
all, a considerable mass will remain to be got up 
by him; and it may be feared that, notwith- 
standing the interest now shown in the Civil Law, 
‘the book will chiefly be useful for reference. We 
smust confess to having little faith in the possi- 
bility of studying the Digest with profit without 
the help of a commentary. But if a selection 
from itis to be made, we venture to suggest to 
Mr. Holland and Mr. Shadwell that it may occa- 
sionally be well not to give titles in their entirety. 
The greater part of many titles, which, never- 
theless, it may be desirable to quote from, has no 
relation to modern legal systems or theories. The 
selections they have made, however, have been 
made, so far as we can judge, judiciously; and 
their classification of subjects, if imperfect, is 
familiar and convenient. The text is that of the 
edition of the Digest published by Mommsen 
with the assistance of Krueger (Berlin, 1870). 


Gaius and Ulpian, Abdy and Walker. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) Another work, the 
appearance of which indicates the growth of 
interest in the Civil Law, is an edition of the 
Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian, 
with a translation and notes, by Dr. Abdy and 
Mr. Bryan Walker. As regards the Gaius, this 
is a reissue. The former edition was published 
in 1870, and has been much used and highly 
valued by students. The addition of the Rules of 
Ulpian materially increases the usefulness of the 





work, In looking through the translation, we 
have occasionally come upon a passage which in 
neatness, and even in accuracy, is not all that 
could be wished. But this is so like saying that 
the picture would have been better had the artist 
taken more pains, that we are half disposed to 
withdraw it; and certainly, on the whole, the 
work is creditably done. Eprtor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
M.P., is selecting for publication, from the muni- 
ments of Lansdowne House, letters and papers 
illustrative of the political life of William, Earl of 
Shelburne, and first Marquis of Lansdowne, a 
period ranging between 1761 and 1804. Access 
to these papers was allowed to Sir G. O. Lewis, 
when writing his Administrations of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, but much fresh historical 
matter is still to be gathered from them, 


Mr. ALExANDER OC. Ewatp has in preparation a 
life of the “ Young Pretender” founded upon 
letters and State papers in the Public Record 
Office, which have been unknown to previous 
writers on the Rebellion of 45. For the eer of 
this work, too, we may add, Mrs. Erskine Wemyss 
has kindly lent a valuable family muniment, 
Lord Elcho’s Journal, from 1721 to 1783, the use 
of which was refused to Sir Walter Scott. 


Tue Rev. William Campbell, the first volume 
of whose Materials for a History of the Reign of 
Henry VII. was published in the Rolls Series 
last year, has made considerable progress with the 
second volume of this most important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of a somewhat obscure 
period. 

We hear that Mr. Skeat has in the press a new 
edition of his William’s Vision concerning Piers 
the Plowman, for the Clarendon Press series. 

Tux issue of the first part of the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions will be delayed for a few 
weeks, in order that Mr. Fleay’s papers, read last 
Friday, on the genuine and spurious parts of 
Timon and Pericles, may be included in it, with 
the prints of the genuine portions of each play. 


Tue extract from Clarke’s Polimanteia, which 
mentions “ sweet Shakspeare,” in 1595, and is the 
second printed notice we have of him, will be in- 
cluded in the first part of the New Shakspere So- 
ciety’s Shakapere Allusion Books. 


ProrrssoR Downpen’s lectures on Shakspere, 
which have been so er in Dublin, are to be 
published by Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. 


Tne second volume of Mr. James Gairdner’s 
edition of The Paston Letters will be issued by 
Mr. Arber next week. 


Mr. Arser has nearly finished his new edition 
of Richard Eden’s Treatyse of the Newe India, 
with other New Founde Landes and Islands, aswell 
Eastwarde as Westwarde, A.D. 1553, the first En- 
glish book that describes America; and he has 
printed several sheets of his Transcript of the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company. Into this 
latter wark he is introducing occasional notes. 


Tue English Dialect Society proposes to publish 
a new edition of Thomas Tusser’s Five Hundredth 
Points of good Husbandry vnited to as many of 
good Huswiferie (? 1574 a.D.), with a careful and 
exhaustive glossary and notes. The book is cer- 
tainly worth reproducing, and, though it was in 
Mr. Arber’s list for reprinting, we shall prefer 
an edition of it such as the Dialect Society con- 
templates. Mr. William Payne, the Treasurer of 
the New — and Philological Societies, 
will edit the book. 


Messrs. Sampson Low are publishing the Four 
Gospels, with etchings on steel after the original 
designs of M. Bida, printed by M. Salmon, with 
the assistance of MM. Hedouin and Viel Cazal. 
We have received the first part of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, which is to be completed in about 





twenty parts, at four shillings each. The 
before us contains etchings of our Lord, 
Matthew writing his Gospel. 

At the Jubilee of the Jenatsche Zeitung, held 
at Jena on April 26, facsimiles of _ my 
authorisation of the paper by Weyland , 
Duke of Saxony, dated April 20, 1674, and of 
the oldest copy of the paper in existence, which 
bears the date of 1752, were distributed amongst 
those who took part in the celebration. 

A Notice has appeared in the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung announcing that Dr. Lionel von Donop, of 
Weimar, who is en in writing the life of 
Buonaventura Genelli, would be grateful for the 
loan of any letters or documents which might 
throw light on the biographical history of this 
eminent artist, or for detailed lists and other par- 
ticulars in regard to his works. 

WE hear that the catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Wiirzburg Library, which had been drawn up 
with extraordinary care and exactitude by the 
late librarian, Dr. Ruland, is shortly to be printed. 
The committee appointed to examine and report 
upon the efficiency and completeness of the work 
speak in terms of —a praise of the learning 
and industry which have been brought to bear 
upon it, and characterise it as the most complete 
catalogue of its kind possessed by any German 
University. 

A curious old book, whose existence was not 
even known to German bibliographers, has just 
passed into the possession of Mr. Carter Brown, 
of Providence, Rhode Island. It is a Low-German 
translation of Ruchamer’s Description of the 
World, and is entitled Newe Vnbekanthe Landte, 
and was printed by Henning Ghetelen, of Liibeck, 
and Jiirgen Stiichsz, of Niirnberg (1508). It 
would a “ve that it was sold last year at Leipzig 
in k rary of the recently deceased Russian 
book-collector, M. Sobolewski, of Moscow, and 
was purchased for 500 thalers by an Amsterdam ~ 
bookseller, who re-sold it to Mr. C. Brown.. The 
fact of a work on such a subject being translated 
at that period into the Platt-Deutsch dialect 
affords conclusive evidence of the advanced state 
of intelligence of the pou generally at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in Germany. 


Wuitz Padua is preparing to celebrate the 
centenary of F. Petrarca in July, and Ferrara 
that of Ariosto in September next, the little town 
of Certaldo announces the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Boccaccio for next December. This is 
a pleasing indication not only that Italy remem~- 
bers her great men, but that the literary move- 
ment is spreading more and more through the 
country. 

Mr. Hates has issued separately, as a sixpenny 
class-book, Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted 
Village, with notes, from his “ Longer English 
Poems.” He should cut the whole work up into 
similar sections. The later parts of it, on Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, are even more wanted than 
the early ones. 

Byron’s popularity appears to be still great in 
Italy. Two translations of Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage have appeared at Florence within the last 
few months, by MM. Carlo Faccioli and Andrea 
Maffei. Both are well spoken of. ‘ 


A uirHeRTO unknown copy of Chaucer's (or 
Lydgate’s) Lack of es. cape or Balade sent to 
Kyng Richard, has just been printed by the Hun- 
terian Club, in its Part I. of the Bannatyne MS. 
1568. The Scotch copier has introduced a spuri- 
ous fourth stanza into the poem, and thus altered 
its Balade form; he has also modified some of its 
lanes. The same part likewise contains Scottified 
versions of early poems in the Vernon MS. of the 
fourteenth century, and of the Dietorte (“For helthe 
of Body, cover well thy hede”), and other poems 
attributed to Lydgate, besides many valuable 

ms on later mannersand customs. In addition 


St. 


to Part I. of the Bannatyne MS.—its most valu- 
able publication as yet—the Hunterian Club has 
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just issued to its subscribers for 1872-3, two of 
the satirical pieces of Samuel Rowlands, Diogines’ 
Lanthorne, 1607, and A Fooles Bolt ts soone shott, 
1614, with four parts of the Poetical Works of 
Alexander Craig, a minor Scotch poet of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, whose works are 
extremely rare, and have never before been re- 

inted and collected. These four parts complete 

raig’s works, and contain his Poeticall Essayes, 
1604; Poeticall Recreations, 1623; Pilgrime and 
Heremite, 1631 (a posthumous work); Miscella- 
neous Poems, with a careful yng by 
D. Laing, giving an account of Craig and his 
chief tical yal raries and friends. The 
club hopes to issue four more numbers for the 
two-guinea subscription for 1872-3. Three of the 
tracts are finished, and the fourth is nearly done, 
so that the issue will be made in six or eight 
weeks, 


M. Lovts Parts is publishing, under the some- 
what sensational title of L’Impot du Sang, a 
reproduction of a MS. destroyed at the burning of 
the library of the Louvre, which had fortunately 
been transcribed before its destruction. The MS. 
«vas the work of Francois d’Hozier, the last 
member but one of the Tsien family of official 
genealogists, and under the title of Les Glorieuses 
Marques du Militair Frangais, it gave the names of 
all the French officers and persons of quality who 
fell in battle from the fourteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. It will comprise eight volumes, 
of which the first has just appeared. 


M. Pav Lacrorx has presented to the library 
of the Arsenal the collection of autograph MSS. of 
tthe Abbé Brizard, one of the most learned scholars 
of the last century. Among the most important 
of these documents are a History of Louis XI., a 
Literary History of the reign of Henry IV., a 
work on the Calendars, the sketch of a History of 
Henry IV., and some political and genealogical 
treatises. 

Don Apvotro bE Castro who, in 1847, was the 
a agar of a clever hoax in imposing on the 
diterary world a witty book of his own composition 
as a newly discovered relic of Cervantes, has re- 
cently come forward with a work, professing to 
contain seven new tales by that writer, in regard 
to whose authenticity his previousconduct does not 
unfortunately supply any very satisfactory evidence. 
If Spanish scholars should doubt the genuineness 
of this edition, by “el excmo. e Ilm. Sefior Don 
Adolfo de Castro,” of the “ Varias obras inéditas 
die Cervantes,” &c. (Madrid, 1874), the most high 
and illustrious sefior has only himself to thank for 
*%. His admirable imitation of the style and 
manner of Cervantes in the spurious Buscapié, 
with which he so nearly succeeded in deluding 
his countrymen, will necessarily call up no slight 
‘degree of scepticism in regard to his present as- 
sumed discovery, and it must be left to native 
critics to decide what amount of faith is to be 
attached to the seven productions which he 
now seeks to incorporate with the genuine 
literary remains of aes According to 
the explanation of their discovery, as given 
by himself, they were found by him among a 
number of dust-covered manuscripts in the Colom- 
‘bina Library at Seville, and recognised, on evidence 
which he considers unimpeachable, as the produc- 
tions of the immortal author of Don Quixote. It 
would appear, however, that only two of these 
seven pieces can be pronounced strictly new and 
unknown, the remainder having appeated in one 
form or another, although never before published 
as the works of Cervantes. The two hitherto un- 
Imown pieces are “ Diflogo entre Tillenia y Sela- 
mio, sobre la vida del campo,” in which two 
lovers discourse on the charms of a country life ; 
and the “Entremos de los Mirones,” which re- 
presents the meeting of several students, who relate 
to a former teacher what are the sights and ex- 
periences with which they have become familiar 
while prosecuting their studies at Seville. Of the 
satire and fidelity with which the manners of the 





times are depicted in these colloquies there can be 
no doubt, but the question of their claim to be 
regarded as the productions of Cervantes is not so 
lightly to be disposed of. 

We learn from the Report of the Birmingham 
Free Libraries Committee for 1873, just issued, 
that Birmingham, in addition to its Shakespeare 
Library, which now contains 5,332 volumes, pos- 
sesses also, through the munificent gift of a native 
of Birmingham, a unique Cervantes collection, 
numbering in all 590 volumes. Among these are 
editions of Don Quixote printed at Lisbon and 
Valencia, 1605; Brussels, 1607, 1611; Madrid, 
1608; Milan, 1610; Barcelona, 1611. The col- 
lection also includes Shelton’s English version, 
mg ~ in London in 1612, which appears to 

the first translation of Don Quivrote, and many 
copies of early editions of the minor works of 
Cervantes, including the first edition of the Ex- 
emplary Novels, Madrid, 1613, and early editions 
of Galatea, the Voyage to Parnassus, and of Per- 
stiles and Sigismunda, besides 57 volumes on Cer- 
vantes and his works in Spanish, Dutch, English, 
French, Italian, &c. 

Proressor LoweEt1’s poem on Agassiz in the 
May number of the Atlantic Montily is in essence 
a very sympathetic and intelligent magazine ar- 
ticle by an accomplished man of letters who has 
trained himself to write by preference in verse. 
Of course, such topics as Agassiz’ manner of lec- 
turing, though well treated, might have been as 
well treated in prose ; and prose would have saved 
us from the invocation, first of nature, and then, 
on better reflection, of the Elizabethan poets, to 
help the writer to mourn; but such stanzas as 
this make amends for much :— 

“ Yea, truly, as the sallowing years 
Fall from us faster, like frost-loosened leaves 
Pushed by the misty touch of shortening days, 
And that unwakened winter nears, 

’Tis the void chair our surest guests receives, 

’Tis life’s long cold that gives the warmest kiss, 

’Tis the lost voice comes oftenest to one’s ears. 

We count our rosary by the beads we miss ; 

To me at least it seemeth so, 
An exile in the land once found divine, 

While my starved fire burns low, 
And homeless winds at the loose casement whine, 
Shrill ditties of the snow-roofed Apennine.” 


Ir has been thought worth while to publish, 
under the title of Esquisse dun Maitre (Paris: 
Michel Lévy), the first draught of Chateau- 
briand’s Mémoires d’outre-Tombe. He originally 
meant to have called this work Mémoires de ma 
Vie, and the substitution of the words doutre- 
tombe, are a specimen of the taste which guided 
him in his later years. Sainte-Beuve would have 
been hard to persuade that Chateaubriand left the 
year of his birth blank in his first copy, through 
defect of memory. Indeed, one can easily imagine 
the delight with which the veteran critic would 
have hailed the certainty that his enemy had 
written this book, which mainly differs from the 
actual mémoires in the suppression of passages of 
natural feeling, and the insertion of morbid senti- 
mentalism. Thus in the edition of 1849, Chateau- 
briand omits the passage of the MS. of 1826, 
where he praises the supreme courage, honour, and 
sincerity of his father, and he adds to the state- 
ment that he was the youngest of ten children, 
the reflection, “j’avais aversion pour la vie.” 
Queer words, as well as queer sentiment, disfigure 
the Mémoires d’outre-Tombe, such words asdochner, 
taillades, blandices, Chateaubriand was touched by 
the later affectations of the Romanticism he did 
so much to introduce and render possible. The 
most pleasing part of the book is the melancholy 
and affectionate banter of some letters written in 
1834-1843, by this viewx René to Madame Ré- 
camier. 

Niccoro TommassEo died in Florence a short 
time since. He was born in Dalmatia in 1803. 
During a long residence at Venice he was one of 
the chiefs of the national party, and under the 
Republic of St. Mark was a member of the Pro- 





visional Government. On the capitulation of the 
city he retired to Corfu, and in 1865 returned to 
Florence. His best known work is his Collection 
of the Popular Songs of Tuscany, Corsica, Dal- 
matia, and Greece, but he also turned his attention 
to history, criticism, and philology, besides pub- 
lishing some poems which attained no great suc- 
cess. Among his works on these subjects are his 
Collection of Papers of Venetian Ambassadors re- 
lating to the History of France in the Sixteenth 
Century; 2 Commentary and Studies on Dante ; 
the Letters of Pascal Paoli. During the later 
= of his life he was afflicted with blindness, 

ut he has been for many years engaged on a great 
Italian Dictionary. 





WE are able this week to furnish our readers 
with some particulars of the charters which, as 
we announced in our last issue, have recently 
been brought to light in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The whole number of them is said to 
be about 13,000. Of ancient charters there are 
nearly 5,000, ranging from the Conquest to 
the Reformation, the greater portion being of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, These prin- 
cipally relate to the estates of the Church, 
but with them are a number of miscel- 
laneous papers referring to litigations between 
the cathedral and other religious foundations, 
royal privileges, &c. For instance, there are 
many documents concerning the dispute between 
Canterbury and York as to the carrying the cross, 
the quarrel between Christ Church and St. Augus- 
tine’s, and the detection of forgeries executed by 
the brethren of the latter house. In addition to 
the charters which Kemble used, there are some 
loose ones which had escaped his eye. Amongst 
other curiosities may be mentioned a grant of 
land by Swindulf, Bishop of Rochester, a.p. 888, 
the will of Athelstan Atheling, a.p. 1015, and a 
confirmation by William I. of an English charter, 
in which the signatures seem to be autographs. 
Among the Rolls found is one containing a copy 
of the ordinances imposed upon Edward II. by 
the Earl of Lancaster in 1315; another contains 
documents of the reign of Henry IIL, viz., the 
letter of the French king about the barons’ war, 
the letters of the barons and of Henry III. con- 
senting to refer the matter to the French king, 
the protest of Urban IV. against the provisions of 
Oxford, Prince Edward's defiance of the barons, 
dated a day or two before the battle of Lewes, 
&e., &e. There is also a copy of the indenture 
between Henry VII., the Abbot of Westminster, 
and the Prior of Christ Church, for the saying of 
masses for his family ; the binding of this is blue 
velvet, ornamented with gilt portcullises and 
roses, and the first page is illuminated. A volume 
called The Christ Church Letter Book contains 
royal and other letters, some of the fourteenth 
century, but most of them late in the fifteenth 
century; many of these are letters from the 
monks in London to the prior, and accounts of 
the prior’s visits toLondon. We should add that 
Mr. J. B. Sheppard, of Canterbury, has been de- 
voting much time to the arrangement and preser- 
vation of these archives, and that he will under- 
take, under the supervision of Canon Robertson, 
the labour of preparing for the Historical MSS. 
Commission a report upon the collection of docu- 
ments belonging to the Dean and Chapter. 

A paris correspondent of the Nation gives some 
interesting particulars with regard to the second 
volume of the Catalogue of the MSS, in the 
National Library :— : 

“ The National Library,” the writer says, ‘ possesses 
a very curious manuscript under this title : ‘A Narra- 
tive, in the form of a Journal, of what took place in 
Cologne between the officers of the Queen Marie de 
Médicis, from the 8rd July, 1642, the day of her death, 
till the 10th November of the same year.’ This manu- 
script has never been published, and gives some curious 
details. The officers of the Queen, named Rioland, de 
Marcé Daguin, and Garnier, as soon as the Queen was 
dead, made an inventory of all she possessed. The 
Queen had many debts; she owed money to her own 
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treasurer, to many merchants. She had pawned, a few 
days before her death, a silver washstand and a 
drinking-goblet. Here is a passage from the narra- 
tive :— 

“¢A few moments after the death, the said officers 
being in the room of the said Rioland, some other 
officers of the household told them that it was very 
strange that the gowns of the Queen were already dis- 
posed of ; that as soon as she had breathed her last 
breath, Mdme. de Fabroni [Fabroni was the Italian 
favourite of the Queen] had taken away a golden 
crucifix which her Majesty clasped in her hands, as 
well as another crucifix which came from Saint Charles 
Borromeo, and which Her Majesty held in great 
reverence. She was also on the point of taking out 
of the cabinets of the Queen many objects, in order to 
give them to those who would ask for them. She had 
divided the watches of the Queen between herself and 
the maids, as well those which were near the bed as 
those which were in the cabinets. On seeing which, 
the said gentlemen, Rioland, de Marcé Daguin, and 
Garnier, having entered into the rooms of Her 
Majesty, and having verified the aforesaid, represented 
to Mdlle. Silvage that it would be well to keep all that 
was in the house, especially what was in the room and 
in the cabinet of which she had the care, in order that 
nothing should be stolen or lost; that in her quality 
of first maid, this belonged to her charge. As for the 
watches and objects which had already been stolen, 
those who had them should bring them back.’ 


“ Fabroni, the favourite of the unfortunate mother 
of Louis XIII, had already concealed in a drawer 
four thousand jacobuses ; he had already sent, a few 
days before, to his brother in Rome a sum of nearly 
thirty thousand écus. Such was the miserable end of 
the princess whose triumphal marriage had been 
painted by Rubens, and who seems, in his mag- 
nificent pictures, more a goddess than a queen. 
Fabroni was on the point of leaving Cologne when 
the Elector stopped him. Fabroni was in possession 
of all the papers of the Queen ; he alone knew where 
she had pawned some of her jewels. Marie de 
Médicis had the finest pearls then known in the 
world; though she had not mentioned them in her 
will, it was known that she had destined them for the 
Queen of France; and she had also intended to give 
another string, only second in beauty to the first, 
to the Queen of England. The Elector seems to have 
behaved well in this difficult matter. He contrived to 
get the jewels out of the hands of the Jews. He 
sent a courier to the King of France, and meanwhile 
he supported the persons belonging to the house- 
hold of the deceased Queen. On August 10 an order 
of the King’s was sent from Fontainebleau, intimating 
‘that the gentlemen Rioland, de Mareé, and Garnier 
should take charge of Her Majesty's house till the 
arrival of an envoy of the King; that no payment 
should be made to Fabroni on the goods of her 
deceased Majesty, no nourishment given to him; and 
that he should not be allowed to take anything awa 
as a legacy, or under any other pretext.’ We read, 
further on in this note of the King, these lines con- 
cerning the most famous diamond in the world: ‘As 
for the big diamond of Her Majesty, called the Sancy, 
sold in Holland, though no mention of it was made 
in the paper read to the said officers by the secretary, 
nevertheless Baron von Hullinchoen has declared that 
only 70,000 livres had been received from the Dutch 
merchant, though the diamond was pledged for 
75,000 livres, and that the sale was made to satisfy 
this engagement ; on which it was repeated to him 
that the diamond had been sold without necessity and 
for the fourth part of its value.’” 


In no country of Europe is more care being 
taken of the national archives than in Italy. In 
accordance with a decree of March 26 of this year 
& commission, composed of nine members, and 
under the presidency of the historian, Senator 
Michele Amari, has been formed to superintend 
the arrangement and reorganisation of all the 
provincial archives of the kingdom ; to determine 
upon the best means for their preservation; to 
decide upon the expediency of their publication, 
provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
palaeographic schools in connexion with all the 
principal collections of archives, and for the 
training of an efficient staff of upper and lower 
officials, &e. Considering the treasures which lie 
buried in the archives of Tuscany, Florence, 








Milan, Turin, Parma, Genoa, Venice, and of th® 
numerous other decayed republics and cities of 
Italy, we may anticipate a rich gleaning of 
historical knowledge from this harvest of archaeo- 
logical research. 


WE are sure that all who are acquainted with 
the valuable German historical series of Heeren 
and Ukert, will be glad to hear that the enter- 
prising publishers, Messrs. F. & A. Perthes, of 
Gotha, have made arrangements with Dr. W. von 
Giesebrecht, of Munich, to complete the several 
histories which were left unfinished from the-time 
of their first publication. This series, known as 
Europiiische Staatengeschichte, began in 1823, and 
now comprises seventy-two volumes. Some of 
the histories, as Dahlmann’s Denmark, and Lai 
penberg’s and Pauli’s England, very inadequately 
fulfil their original design, having been carried in 
the former case only to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and in the latter not further than 
our Norman kings ; and we shall, therefore, watch 
with interest the announcement of the names of 
the writers to whom Dr. von Giesebrecht has 
confided the labour of completing these two im- 
portant sections of the general history. It is 
announced that F. F. Carlsson, of Stockholm, has 
nearly completed the fifth volume of the History 
of Sweden, begun by Professor Gejer, and that 
several volumes of other histories are nearly ready 
for publication. 


THe most important portions of the sixth 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
in Ireland, which has just been issued, are the 
account by Sir J. Bernard Burke of the modern 
State Papers in the Record Tower of Dublin 
Castle, and the details given by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
of the Irish MSS., of which fac-similes are being 
prepared at the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton. We learn that the petitions amongst the 
State Papers are about 18,000 in number, and 
afford most valuable historical and genealogical 
information. The principal subjects of them are 
connected with the recovery of estates, the re- 
versal of outlawries, rewards for the capture of 
“Tories, Robbers, and Rapparees,” renewal of 
patents, &c., &c. We were able to anticipate 
some parts of Mr. Gilbert’s report on Irish MSS. 
in our issues of March 7 and March 14, but the 
new matter supplied by him is of equal value and 
interest. : 


Most writers are agreed that fire-engines, with 
leathern hose, were first brought into use at the 
great fire in Southwark, May 26, 1676; but we 
have referred to many encyclopedias without find- 
ing the least mention of any person to whose in- 
genuity it might be supposed we were indebted 
for the invention. Such being the case, it is im- 
a to notice that among the unprinted State 

apers of the reign of Charles II. is preserved a 
petition which throws considerable light on the 
subject. This petition is presented hy “ Theodorus 
Lattenhéwer Hollander. and Dr. in Physick,” 
and sets forth that he had 
“invented engines for raising of water in greater 
quantity, with much more force and facility than any 
yet extant, and very different from any hitherto in- 
vented, and most useful for draining of mines, drowned 
lands, &e. And that whereas your petitioner hath 
lately presented one of the said engines to the honour- 
able the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen for the 
use of the city in quenching of fire, and made a plain 
proof of its great power and effect before them, to 
their abundant satisfaction, insomuch that they gave 
your petitioner a gratuity of one hundred pounds, 
and have bespoke several engines of him.” 


He therefore prays that letters patent may be 
granted to him, so that he may have the sole 
benefit of this invention for fourteen years. The 
etition appears, from a memorandum at the 
fottom of it, to have been laid before the Court 
at Whitehall on August 5, 1675, at which time 
the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General were 
directed to report upon it. This report, signed 


by Sir Fra. Winnington, June 1, 1676, is written 





on the same piece of paper as the original petition 
and certifies Phat the— ee 
“ new invented engines in the petition mentioned ma; 
be of great use in the quenching of fires; and 
do find by proof upon oath that the same was very 
serviceable in the late fire in Southwark, so that by 
means thereof St. Thomas his Hospitall and great part 
— parish was saved from the destruction of the 


The Solicitor-General further certifies that it will 
not be in any sort con’ to law to it the 
sole benefit of the said engines to the petitioner 

No further reference to Dr. Lattenhéwer, in 
connexion with this invention, is to be found. It 
seems probable, however, that he with his 
interest in it to others, for in the Gazette, 
issued August 14, 1676, appears the following 
advertisement :— 

“‘ Whereas His Majesty hath granted Letters Patents 
unto Mr. Wharton and Mr. Strode, for a certain new 
invented Engine, for quenching of fire, with leather 
pipes, which carries a great quantity and a continual 
stream of water with an extraordinary force, to the 
top of any house, into any room, passage or alley, 
being much more useful than any that hath been 
hitherto invented, as was attested under the hands of 


“the Masters of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Officers of 


the same Parish, as in the late great fire at Southwark, 
to their great benefit and advantage. It being there- 
fore of so public a security and good, this is to give 
Notice, That they are to be sold at Mr. Rouses, at the 
sign of the Peacock in St. Martins-lane in the Fields.” 


Among the same State Papers of the year 1676, 
from which the above-quoted petition is taken, is 
also an interesting record of a celebrated astro- 
nomer. The document is undated, but is ad- 
dressed “for y® r* ho” St Jo. Williamson ;” it 
runs thus :— 

“Mr. Edmund Halley student of Queens Cotledg in 
Oxford haveing for some years been a dilligent ob- 
server of y* Planetts and starrs, has found it absolute 
necessary (besides the continuance of observations 
here) that in some place betwixt the Tropicks where 
the Sunn & Moone & Planetts will passe neer the 
Zenith w'*out Refraction their motions will much be 
ascertained and navigation perfected, and that the 
Island of St Helena wilbe a fitt place, where the 
Celestial Globe may be finished, the starrs in the 
Southern Hemisphere being much out of their places. 

“ He humbly desires his Ma letters of Recomend- 
ation to y® Govern™ & Comittee of the East India 
Company, that they will cause the shipp ready to goe 
to St Helena to transport him & his freind thither 
and that he may have their orders that there he may 
be received & entertained & have such assistance as 
may be fitt for his undertakeing.” 


It was towards the end of this year, the bio- 
graphers tell us, that Halley, who was but twenty 
years old at the time, went to St. Helena to make 
his observations, 


Tue number of the Alt-preussische Monatsschrift 
for February and March contains a continuation 
of the sources of Prussian History from 1230 to 
1243, by Dr. Perlbach ; and an account of the right 
of the State to amber found on the shore, by Dr. 
von Briinneck, together with other matter. Ata 
meeting of the Anthropological Society of Danzig, 
Herr Mannhart read a paper on the tradition that 
new buildings could not be safely completed with- 
out a human sacrifice, usually an innocent child. 
As late as 1843, he says, at the erection of a railway 
bridge in Germany, it was popularly believed that 
human sacrifices had taken place. In Scandinavia, 
animals were buried when a church was built ; 
and Herr Mannhart argues from the belief that, if 
this practice were intermitted, the first infant bap- 
tised in the church would die, that the burial of 
the animal had taken the place of the original 
burial of a child. He says that in removing old 
ruins bones of men and animals are frequently 
found, “ wie,” he says, “u. A. die in neuerer Zeit 
unter der Blackfriarbriicke in London gefundenen 
Thier-und Menschen Knochen,” an illustration 
which seems to ea belief in a greater antiquity 
for Blackfriars Bridge than Londoners are likely to 
ascribe to it. 
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From the following extract from a letter writ- 


ten by Lord Dorchester in 1630, and printed in 
Mr. Beinsh ury’s Papers relating to Rubens, it 
ap that crushes at Court were not altogether 


own in the reign of CharlesI. At the public 
audience of a new Spanish ambassador, 
“the number of ladies was so great that being 
divided from the lords, and standing down in file 
on the Queen’s side from the state,” ¢.e. the throne, “ to 
‘the lower end of the Banqueting House where the 
ambassador entered, that they reached to the very door, 
and yet were there many fallings out for spoiling one 
another's ruffs by being so close ranked.” 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Papers relating to Her Majesty's Colonial Pos- 
sessions, Part 1., 1874.—These papers, which have 
lately been presented to Parliament, contain valu- 
able information about the population, trade, agri- 
culture, the state of education, crime, &c., of 
twenty-six of our colonies, the reports being drawn 
up under the direction of their respective go- 
vernors. From Jamaica come most gratifying 
accounts of the great and steady increase of trade 
during the last seven years, the value of the im- 
ports in 1866 being put down at 1,030,796/., while 
the latest return shows an increase of upwards of 
500,000/. upon thatamount. Several sugar estates 
were Se tage last year by wealthy Cubans, who, 
abandoning their own distracted island, have 
settled in Jamaica. One old estate was particu- 
larly mentioned to Governor Sir J. P. Grant as 
having been for some years in a languishing con- 
dition ; « Cuban gentleman had just purchased it, 
and sent an order to England for 4,000/. worth of 
new machinery. The skill, industry, and enter- 
prise of these our new fellow-subjects must tell 
upon their neighbours, and indirectly benefit the 
whole colony. The cultivation of tobacco ac- 
cording to the Cuban system has also made a 
satisfactory start, and is fast increasing. It is 
believed that there is nothing to prevent Jamaica 
— from equalling those exported from Havan- 
nah, Every effort, at any rate, is being made to at- 
tain that standard of perfection : in March, 1870, a 
prize of 250/. was offered for the best tobacco, to be 
eeen in Jamaica by any one cultivator of not 
ess than eight acres, So of cured to- 
bacco from eachacre. This prize was equally divided 
between two competitors in 1872. “The article of 
bamboo for fibre to be used in the manufacture of 
paper has quadrupled the export of the previous 
year, and the same almost may be said of many 
minor products, such as cocoa, bananas, oranges, 
pines, limes, lime-juice, and yams. It has lately 
come to the knowledge of the governor that a 
noted French firm is about to establish a factory 
for ing the extract of logwood in Jamaica, 
whereby the freight of thousands of tons of value- 
less wood-fibre, now needlessly sent across the 
Atlantic, will be saved ; and that an English com- 
pany is establishing a factory there for making 
om from bamboo on the spot. Both enterprises 
well deserve success. 

The reports from Tobago are by no means so 
satisfactory. The population there is considerably 
out of proportion to the area of the island, and 
thus a i area of valuable and fertile land is 
almost in a primitive state. tracts, which 
in former days were undoubtedly the site of well- 
worked estates, are covered with forest. A suc- 
cession of droughts has of late years tended to 
reduce cultivation considerably, especially in Sandy 
Point, one of the best districts of Tobago—a level 
= of several square miles, once rich and fertile, 

ut now in @ worse condition than any other part 
of the colony. S of course forms the staple 
of cultivation and export, while yams, sweet 
potatoes, and most descriptions of tropical vege- 
tables grow in t profusion, and require a 
pn gsc ¢. Sagengrey — epee, Many En- 
glish vege as peas, cabbages, broccoli, v 
Ghjections te "Totazyo et Np One 7 fh. e 
ections ‘obago, whi pears to have 
sehen. falembly Sep hold of ie guile nied in 





the West Indies, is its reputed unhealthiness. 
Immigrants from Barbadoes, it is often observed, 
suffer considerably from ague and fever on their 
first arrival; but they soon recover and become 
most valuable labourers. As regards the white 
and — population, Lieut.~-Governor ewer’ 
writes, “ they ap to present a fair average o 
health, cauakilig to whites, of whom there are 
many examples to be quoted at this moment of 
lengthened residence in this colony without injury 
to health.” 

Fine estates are to be purchased there for prices 
a oe 2,000/. to 6,000/. ; similar properties 
in Barbadoes would be worth probably ten times 
that amount. 

At St. Lucia we note an increase in the popula- 
tion of nearly 5,000 souls within the last ten years, 
a somewhat remarkable fact where the entire 
number of inhabitants reaches only 31,610, Here, 
it seems, many of the estates have changed hands 
lately, and as the new owners are men of means 
and enterprise, there is good reason to expect great 
benefits from a new system of management. 

“Grenada,” reports Lieut.-Governor Freeling, 
“ pom so many advantages over some of the 
other islands in being very healthy (exempt from 
hurricanes and from severe shocks of earthquake), 
‘and in having a peaceable and contented peasantry, 
that it is a matter for grave consideration why its 
progress is not more rapid—why, when in small 
or smaller islands, like Nevis, Montserrat, and 
Dominica, in the Leeward, and St. Vincent and St. 
Lucia, in the Windward group, capitalists are pur- 
chasing land, Grenada should appear to possess no 
attractions, there being no competition for valuable 
estates in the market.” The reason is to be found, 
Governor Freeling thinks, in the loose manner in 
which the government iscarried on. The Legislative 


Assembly, composed of twenty-six members, meets: 


but seldom, and, as a rule, one day’s sitting, no 
matter how important are the measures to be 
discussed, seems to be considered long enough by 
many representatives, who then hurry back to their 
own business. Thus matters of moment and 
interest have been frequently postponed until for- 
gotten, such as the repair of roads and buildiags ; 
and legislation on many and varied subjects has 
not kept pace with the age. 


On April 17 the Egyptian Institute of Cairo 
held an extraordinary sitting to hear the narrative 
of the traveller Gerard Rohlfs, returned from the 
Libyan desert with the caravan of scientific men 
under his direction. This enterprising expedition, 
though fruitful in results, did not attain its pre- 
scribed end—the oasis of Kufarah, which they 
desired- to visit in order to discover a new route 
across the desert. The heavens and the soil 
opposed insuperable obstacles to their progress. 

hey found themselves in front of an interminable 
chain of sand-hills (dunes) placed transversely, 
and were beaten back by such murderous blasts as 
to render it impossible to pursue their intended 
direction. To persevere in the attempt in the 
midst of mountains of moving sand would have 
been inevitable destruction. They lost sixty 
camels, They then turned towards the north, and, 
leaving the Great Oasis of Dachel, they passed on 
to that of Siwah, more to the west. 

The various members of the expedition gave a 
short account of their labours, and two hundred 
photographs were produced, among which was 
that of a beautiful Kgyptian temple discovered in 
the oasis of Dachel, with hieroglyphics wonder- 
fully preserved. 

Ths famous Bahr-bela-ma, near Siwah, always 
believed to be the ancient bed of the Nile, does 
not exist. To this negative result, which has 
yet its importance, the expedition arrived. It 
will, therefore, be erased from the maps. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied by 
@ communication of Professor Panceri relative to 
his experiments on the action of the poison of the 
Egyptian serpents, arriving at the conclusion that 
two animals only, the ichneumon and Mephitis 
libyca, are able to resist the effects of large doses 





of the poison of the naja and the ceraste, so that 
in ordinary cases they may be considered as in- 
vulnerable to these serpents. These results may 
account for the veneration in which the ichneumon 
was held by the ancient Egyptians. 


Tne annual meeting of the French Society for 
the Saving of Life from Shipwreck was held 
under the presidency of Admiral le Baron la 
Ronciére le Noury, on May 4. The president 
drew attention to the necessity for enlarging and 
extending the operations of the Society on account 
of the great increase of trade., Fortunately, the 
past winter had not been marked by many violent 
storms, but the Marine Departmentand the society 
had alike felt the importance of providing for 

ater efficiency in the saving of life. They had 
Sion incited to this furthermore by the terrible 
tragedy of the Northfleet, and by the genuine 
feeling aroused by Mr. Plimsoll’s strenuous efforts 
on behalf of merchant seamen. A bill had been 
repared for submission to the National Assembly, 
but the president showed that such measures 
would have to be supplemented by extreme 
watchfulness and care, for without these no 
amount of legislation could avail. In conclusion, 
he paid a tribute of praise to the Customs officers 
on different parts of the coast, who, though not 
seafaring men, had risked their lives in the noblest 
manner in numerous cases of shipwreck during the 
past year. 


Tat once popular resort for invalids, St, 
Helena, has rapidly declined in prosperity of late 
years, and the latest published report from Governor 
Vice-Admiral Patey points to no circumstance 
that in any way indicates an improvement in the 
depressed condition of the island. From the 
falling-off of trade, and the diminished means of 
employment, a large number of the best labourers 
and artificers have gone away in search of a more 
remunerative field; 280 have emigrated to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the greater portion of whom 
have been engaged for service in the copper mines 
in Namaqualand. From these causes, from the 
absence of capital, and from the reduction of the 
establishments, civil and military, all landed - 

erty has become greatly a in value. 

Rents on an average have fallen about thirty- 
three per cent. below their former amount. 
The government lands at Longwood, which have 
yielded a rental of 3137. per annum during the last 
twenty-one years, could not on the expiration of 
the lease be re-let for a higher rent than 195i, 
although repeatedly advertised. The lands at 
Deadwood, formerly let at 135/., are now let at 607. 
per annum. Sales of land cannot be effected at all 
except at a ruinous sacrifice. A property which 
had twice within the last nine years realised 400/. 
could not be sold last year for a higher sum 
than 80/. Another property costing over 800/. 
sold for 185/. Attention has been turned to the 
cultivation of fibre plants, —, the aloe and the 
New Zealand flax ; it is too early yet to determine 
with what prospects of success. The Governor 
further remarks after this discouraging statement 
of affairs :— 

“ The situation of St. Helena in mid-ocean (sighted 
by all ships from India, and a very large number from 
Australia) renders it a most important position for 
Imperial purposes as a coaling station and depét for 
vessels of war, and it would be highly desirable that 
it should not be allowed to fall into insignificance, 
more particularly as in the event of hostilities the 
sinking of one ship in the Suez Canal (either by acci- 
dent or design) might effectually close that passage ; 
consequently the situation of this island, in my 
opinion, is of the highest importance, and not inferior 
to that of Malta or Gibraltar. Two or three steamers 
stationed here would intercept the whole of the re- 
turning trade of the East.” 


A COMMERCIAL report from Kénigsberg com- 
ments on the extraordinary alterations which are 
daily taking place in the Russian dominions; 
whole countries are being opened up by railways 
where formerly there were hardly any means of 
communication. The ultimate result on commerce 
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it is impossible to estimate at present. All, or 
nearly all, is still in an embryo state, and any 
predictions as to which routes or what dimen- 
sions trade will eventually take must remain 
surmises; but when one thinks of the country 
between the Black Sea at Odessa and the Baltic 
at Kénigsberg—Pillau being directly connected 
by a iene which is now completed, and that 
likewise St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Tobolsk, 
the Crimea, and Sebastopol are within a few 
days’ journey by rail—all of which has been com- 
pleted without any of the éclat which accompanied 
the opening of the Suez Canal—it is difficult to 
imagine what results will ensue. One thing at least 
appears at present to be evident, that this part of the 
world wishes to extend trade with Great Britain 
more than seems to be the case in the more 
southerly and westerly ports of Germany. 


Tue papers state that the Rev. Charles New, 
of the Methodist Free Church—whose work, en- 
titled Life, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern 
Africa, we reviewed two months ago—has just 
left this country for the scene of his previous 
labours. After investigating some of the less- 
known portions of the coast, he proposes to press 
forward into the interior in the direction of the 
Nile sources. Mr. New is corresponding member 
of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


Tue Gazzetta Livornense announces that its 
fellow-countryman, Captain Fortunato Cassone, 
just returned from a voyage in the Indo-Chinese 
Seas, has given to the Institute at Leghorn a 
valuable collection of plants, shells, and verte- 
brata. Among the most interesting of the last 
are his rare specimens of the water-snakes (Hydro- 
phis) which inhabit the Indian seas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN, 
Oxford : May 12, 1874. 

I hope you will allow me to make one or two 
additions to my article of April 18, on “ Roman 
Inscriptions in Britain.” Since writing it I have 
seen reason to suspect the antiquity of the stone 
at Llanfihangel-y-Traethau, with which I will 
not trouble you till Professor Hiibner has been 
able to pronounce a final judgment upon it. I 
ought also to state that there is a list of “vocabula” 
at the end of his index to the Inscriptiones Britan- 
niae, in which seria occurs, while possivit is not 
very uncommon in provincial inscriptions, The 
map, moreover, supplies the place of a list of names 
where inscriptions have been found, and in Pro- 
fessor Hiibner’s opinion is better than an alpha- 
betical catalogue. I was, therefore, certainly in 
error in desiring such a list of “ yocabula,” though 
I am inclined to think that a catalogue of names 
might still be a useful addition to the book, be- 
sides the map. In quoting no, 1201 I have used 
the word trophy in describing the mass of lead 
found at the Wokey Hole in Somersetshire, This 
is the word used by the old writers on the subject, 
but is, strictly speaking, inaccurate, as the mass in 
question seems to have had no direct connexion 
with military operations. 

Canon Raine, in a letter I have since received, 
mentions another inscription recently found at 
York ona bone tablet at the breast of a skeleton— 

DOMINE VICTOR 
VINCAS FELIX. 

Are we to suppose that the man’s name was Victor, 
and that the vincas is a play upon it, — for 
vivas, or some such more usual formula? Is it, 
again, Christian or Mithraic? The same ques- 
tion may be asked respecting the gravestone found 
at Sea Mills, near Bristol, on which Mr. Scarth 
recently read a paper to the Archaeological In- 
stitute, and which he and others think to be 
Christian. He has been kind enough to send me 
a drawing of it. On the summit is a X, which 
he takes for an incomplete Then comes a full- 
face bust, with ear-rings, and something like an 
aureola round it, and on the left a leaping dog, on 
the right a cock. Below are the letters spxEs | c 
SENTI, which seem to contain the name “ Spes, 
wife of Gaius Sentius” (Cp. Dr. McCaul’s paper 
in the December number of the Archaeological 
Association Journal). 

Canon Raine in his letter further describes 
two ivory instruments found in a stone coffin, 
somewhat of the shape of a boat cut in half— 
an eight-oar, I presume—-about a foot long 
and highly polished, with a sh spike at 
one end and the other part hollowed. I should 
conjecture, from his description, that one end was 
used for a fork and the other fora spoon. Can 
ae of your readers throw light upon this point ? 

should like to draw attention to the recently 
discovered Lev Coloniae Juliae Genetivae, which 
is edited by Hiibner and Mommsen, in the last 
number of the Ephemeris Epigraphica. It is a 
document of first-rate importance, and appears to 
be one of those laws, carried by Antony in the first 
months after the dictator’s death, to which Cicero 
refers (Philipp. v. 4,10). It belongs, of course, to 
Spain, but may be mentioned here. 

I shall, with your permission, send you an ac- 
count of any other newly-found inscriptions that 
come to my knowledge, as I think you will agree 





with me that the.AcapEmMy would be doing good 
service by promoting a wider interest in such 
things. JoHN WoRDsWoRTEH. 








THE HISSARLIK INSCRIPTIONS DECIPHERED- 
Oxford : May 11, 1874. 

In my article on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy (AcapEmy, Jan. 10), I had declared the 
deciphering of the Hissarlik inscriptions hopeless, 
They seemed too few in number, too short, too in- 
complete to admit of anything like a truly scientific 
treatment. Though I pointed out the similarity of 
certain letters with Phoenician letters, I carefully 
a against calling either the letters or the 

nguage Phoenician. The letters, though in some 
cases not only similar to, but identical with, 
Phoenician letters, belong, as I said, to no definite 
series ; and as the modifications of the Phoenician 
alphabet have a history of their own, no scholar 
would think of explaining an inscription as con- 
sisting at the same time both of ancient and modern 
varieties. I have been credited both by Dr. 
Schliemann and by the writer in the Edinburgh 
Review with the interpretation of an inscription 
as giving the name of “Ikwor ; but I should. have 
thought that from the wording of the sentence it 
was clear that, though I admitted the temptation, 
I did not yield to the temptation of reading the 
Hissarlik seal as containing the name of Homer’s 
Ilion. 

Dr. Haug (AcapEmy, February 7), tried to de- 
cipher some of the inscriptions as written in 
the Cyprian, others as written in the Phoenician, 
alphabet, but the results at which he arrived were 
not considered encouraging. In spite of this, Pro- 
fessor Gomperz, of Vienna, well known to classical 
scholars in this country, has made a new attempt 
to use the Cyprian alphabet, as lately discovered 
by Smith, Birch, and Brandis (see my article in 
the Acapemy, March 21), for deciphering the 
short fragments of inscriptions found by Dr. 
Schliemann, and, it would seem, with decided 
success. He has read a paper before the Imperial 
Academy, of which an perdi appears in the 
Vienna journals. He reads one inscription (tak 
xix. No, 555) as i\ae or ta, “Be ious ;” 
another (tab. exe. No. 3,474) he reads tyw 
ranarépy, which he translates, ‘‘I dedicate this 
to the dess Apaturos,” a name of Athene or 
Aphrodite; a third, by being read from right to 
left, yielded the words ray civ, “to the divine 
leader or prince.” 

One cannot read Professor Gomperz’s paper 
without perceiving that there is method in his 
decipherment. If I = still with some dif- 
fidence, it is chiefly use I only know the 
Cyprian letters from the types cast by the 
Berlin Academy, not from the original Cyprian 
inscriptions, and can therefore form no definite 
opinion how far Professor Gomperz is justified in 

mitting varieties of each letter. course, 
with such scanty material, some room is left 
for accident, but the reading of the last in- 
scription, in particular, inspires confidence. And 
what startling results would flow from this dis- 
covery! Among antiquities found at Hissarlik 
at a depth of seven métres below the surface, and 
therefore classed as pre-historic or pre-Hellenic, or 
non-Hellenic, we find the Cyprian alphabet and 
the Greek ! This will show that the 
objections which I raised at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries (AcaDEMY, May 2) against 
the names of pre-Hellenic or non-Hellenic, assigned 
to the Hissarlik antiquities by Mr. Newton, 
were well founded, The Cyprian alphabet (see 
AcapEmY, March 21), is of cuneiform origin, and 
so imperfect, as compared with the Phoenician 
letters, that as soon as the Phoenician letters be- 
came known, it had to vanish. It may, therefore, 
be taken for — that the Hissarlik antiquities, 
containing the inscriptions, represent a period of 


Asiatic Greek civilisation anterior to the arrival 
of the Phoenicians, or, at all events, of the Phoeni- 
cian letters, in Asia Minor. And yet the 

is Greek—real, historical Greek. Here are the first 
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elements for fornmiing a conception of a real, as 
distinct from a Homeric Troy, though the name 
is, as yet, a simple assumption. Hitherto no 
scholar could have ventured to s of a 
real Troy, except to express his profound igno- 
rance of it, e onl ew the Homeric Troy, 
Troy as conceived by Homer, with its arts, 
and its religion, and its age as reflected in 
the mind of a Greek poet. yond this we knew 
as little of a real as distinct from a Homeric 
Troy, as we know of a real as distinct from a 
Homeric Hades. Now we may say for the first 
time, supposing that Professor Gomperz is right, 
that at a period previous to the introduction of 
the Cadmean letters, Greek was spoken on the 
Skamandros, and a civilisation which had reached 
the culminating point of the art of writing, at 
least for monumental purposes, had struck root on 
the spurs of Mount Ida. Max MULLER. 








THE WORD “ ROSE.” 
Clapham : May 12, 1874, 

Permit me to add a few words to the discussion 
on the origin of the word “rose.” Not only 
Aryan and Semitic, but, as Professor Max Miiller 
says, “ even Hamitic scholars ” have something to 
say upon the subject. 

An important question, to which justice has not 
yet been done, is whether the Coptic OCHPT 
is a genuine Egyptian word, or one of the many 
Arabic words introduced into the Coptic vocabu- 
lary by the Mohammedan conquest. One portion 
of this question can now be answered with 
absolute certainty. The word existed in the 


Egyptian langu two thousand years before 
Ca liiemanen senna. The older form 


‘aN ) YAS, narra, is. to be found as 

1 ? 
early as the fourth Anastasi papyrus (page 
IL. ; 


12, line 2) written in the time of Seti 

and the document in which it occurs is still 
older, for a considerable fragment of it is 
found in the first Sallier papyrus, and is probably 
of the time of the t+ Rameses, more than 
1,300 years before the Christian aera, That 
uartdé is the real original of OCHPT is, I think, 
quite certain; but Iam bound to say that there 
is as yet no positive evidence of its botanical iden- 
tity with our rose. It was, however, a definite 
flower, the object of songs sung to the accompani- 
ment of musical instruments in drinking parties. 
It is by no means unlikely that the discovery of 
a picture of the flower itself, with its name 
written over it, may one day enable us to identify 
it with certainty. The meanings of a vast number 
of Egyptian words have been identified in this 


way. 

There still remains the question whether the 
ancient wartd is a native Egyptian or a borrowed 
word, and if the latter, whence borrowed. The 
form of the word leads me, I confess, to consider 
it as an Aramaean importation. There is at least 
nothing to be said against this hypothesis. There 
are very few (if any) foreign words in the 

tian texts anterior to the eighteenth dynasty, 
but from the beginning of this period intercourse 
with Asiatic countries, and the importation of 
foreign merchandise and words, was constantly on 
the increase. Many of these foreign words end in 


} | ta, corresponding, not, as Egyptologists have 


commonly supposed, to the final Hebrew at, it, or 
ot, but to the Aramaic xn. The very passage of 
the fourth Anastasi papyrus which speaks of the 
uarté speaks of the Kendndur as a musical in- 
strument, which M. Chabas with t proba- 
bility identifies with 533, a word, Towers, by 
no means confined to one form or to the Hebrew 
section of the Semitic family. 

_ Whether it be possible or no to trace the 
history of the word wartd further back than I have 
done is oe The original form of the 
word may be Accadian for aught we know. If it 





be a Semitic word its ee ba lost, whee pare: 
be nothing surprising in this. Our knowl ° 

the Semitic reuiein is extremely limited. The 
Hebrew lexicons, for instance, give us probably as 
untrue a notion of the extent of the ancient 
Hebrew vocabulary.as the Coptic lexicons do of 
the ancient Egyptian language. We have now 
actually recovered from the monuments and 
pepyri as many thousand Egyptian words as 

eyron’s lexicon contains hundreds. 

Anyhow, I cannot see any sufficient reason for 
going to the Persian language for the name of the 
rose, There is nothing more notorious in the 
history of Persian than the enormous extent to 
which it has borrowed from Semitic sources, par- 
ticularly from Arabic. Dr. Wright is certainly 
persweeee A as to his statements, first that the 
Persians have borrowed the common Arabic word 
ward for the rose; and secondly, that vartd, in the 
Pehlevi-Pazend glossary, seems to be nothing but 
the Aramaic varda. 

The probability of a connexion with the Zend 
vareda would undoubtedly add great weight to 
any positive historical evidence of a Persian origin, 
but in the absence of such evidence little import- 
ance can be attached to it. I could as easily find 
an Egyptian derivation for jdéov in the very com- 
mon word rut, which asa verb signifies “ to grow,” 
and as a substantive “ that which grows” “ what 
is grown,” etc. In Coptic it ap under the 
stems 7'd¢ and rét. The rom the ¢ toad 
is no difficulty, for the d in Mendes and all other 
Hellenised Egyptian names corresponds to a ¢ in 
the original, P. Lz Pace Renovr. 








SWISS ALLMENDS, 

Oxford : May 13, 1874. 
In my notice of Mr. Barham Zincke’s Swiss 
Allmends, published in your columns last week, 
I used the following words: “Of the etymology 
of the word Mr. Zincke does not so much as give 
a hint.” This statement is not strictly accurate, 
for on p: 297 Mr. Zincke says: “Allmend means 
land which is held and used, as the word itself 
indicates, in common.” Iam very sorry I over- 
looked this passage, and shall be much obliged if 
you will allow this correction to appear in your 

next issue. James R, THURSFIELD. 








EVE AND THE RIB, 


In a recent number of the Acapemy (April 18), 
mention was made of a solution seageted by Dr. 
Kleinert to the problem, why Eve should be 
said to have been formed from arib. The “so- 
lution ” was this :— 

“ The primitive Semitic language possessed a word 
‘hav, rib. It is preserved in the Arabic dual form 
al-‘havéni, which can no more be referred to a tri- 
literal root than yadéni, the two hands. The word 
was lost in Hebrew, but, before it was lost, the name 
of the mother of all living, ‘Havvd, had been mixed 
up with ‘hav, tha old word for rib, so that nothing 
was more natural than that Eve should be said, not 
only to be ‘bone of my bone,’ but the very rib, or ‘hav, 
of Adam.” 

It will be observed that the whole theory hangs 
upon one single nail, the Arabic “dual” form 
al-‘havdéni, or, as it is better written, el-hawdni. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Kleinert’s knowledge of Arabic 
does not appear to be quite equal to the occasion. 
In the first place, el-hawdni (or, without the de- 
finitive, hawdnin) is not a dual form, but the 
plural of hdniyetun. In the next place, it can 
and must be referred to a triliteral root, nw or 
ny. Lastly, even supposing that some Arabic 
scholar should agree with Dr. Kleinert in con- 
tending that the root of el-hawédni is biliteral, it 
must yet be remembered that these two radicals 
would be fn, not hw; and thus the w or », 
which is essential to Dr. Kleinert’s theory, is cut 
away by his own supposition of a biliteral root. 
The root Anw means “ bend,” and el-hawdni (= 
“the benders ”) is the name for the longest ribs. 

Srantzy Lane Poor. 





The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


at. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 16, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of the remaining 
portion of the Collection of 
Drawings and Pictures of the 
late R. Ellison, q 

. Operatic Concert (Floral Hall). 

. New Philharmonic Concert (Ma- 
dame Essipoff’s First Appear- 
ance (St. James’s Hall). 
ystal Palace : Féte in Honour of 
the Czar. Grand Concert. 

Sale at Christie’s of the Moderm 
Pictures and Water Colours of 
the late J. Farnworth, Esq. 

Sale at Sotheby’s of the Library 
and MSS. of the late Sir W. 
Tite. 

Asiatic: Anniversary. 

Herr Pauer’s third Historical 
Piano Recital (Hanover Square 
Rooms). 

British Architects. 

Fourth Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James’s Hall). 

” Society of Arts: Professor Barff 
on “Carbon and Certain Com- 
pounds of Carbon.”’ (VI.) 

Royal Institution: Professor 
Rutherford on “The Nervous 
System.” 

Statistical: Dr. Millar on “ Sta- 
tistics of Death by Suicide among 
British Troops;” Mr. J. Bid- 
dulph Martin on “ The Elections 
of 1868 and 1874.” 

Pathological. 

Anthropological : Mr. E. R. Hodges 
and the President on “ Notes 
on a Phoenician Inscription 
alleged to exist in Brazil;” 
Mr. E. Croggan on “ The Keltic 
Element in the Lycian Inscrip- 
tions ;”” Miss Emma Wallington 
on “The Physical and Intel- 
lectual Capacities of Woman 
equal to those of Man ;” Mr. E. 
Staniland Wake on “ Canni- 

ism ” 


Zoological, 

Civil Engineers : The President’s 
Annual Conversazione. 

Pharmaceutical: Anniversary. 

Society of Arts: Special Meeting 
on Public Museums and Gal- 
leries. 

. Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 
of Old Worcester Porcelain of 
Percy Robins, Esq. 

Sale at Christie’s of the Paintings, 
Engravings, and Painters’ Etch- 
ings of the late John Pye. 

Sale at Sotheby’s of the Hugh 
Howard Collection of Coins and 
Medals. 

. Grand Opera Concert (St. James’s 
Hall). 

Meteorological. 

. Society of Arts: Captain H. W. 
Tyler on “Simplicity as the 
Essential Element of Safety and 
Efficiency in the Working of 
Railways.” 

” New Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James’s Hall). 

Royal Institution : Professor Story 
Maskelyne on “ Physical Sym- 
metry in Crystals.” 

.m. Zoological. 

.m. Philosophical Club. 

.m. Numismatic. 

Chemical: Dr. Corfield on “The 
. Sewage Question from a Chemi- 
cal point of view.” 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

” Royal: Mr. H. N. Moseley on 

“The Structure and Develop- 

ment of Peripatus Capensis;” 

Mr. J. Imray on “ The Uniform 

Wave of Oscillation—an Analy- 

sis;” Professor Tyndall on 

“Some further Experiments on 

the Transmission of Sound ;” 

Mr. W. Spottiswoode on “ Com- 

binations of Colour by Polarised 


Hallé’s Third Recital (St. James's 

Hall). 
Bikes Society : Mr. J. 

New iety : Mr. J. 
W. Hales on “King Lear as a 
Type of the Kelt.” 

Quekett Club. 

Society of Arts: Mr. W. Weldon 
on “ The Manufacture of Chlo- 
rine.” 


.m. Clinical. 
9p.m. Royal Institution : Professor W. 
K. Clifford on “ The Education 
of the People.” 


Monpay, May 18, 


TUESDAY, May 19, 3p.m. 


745 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 
9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 20, 11 a.m. 
12 


THURSDAY, May 21, 3 p.m. 


Mm, 


Fripay, May 22, 3 p.m. 


4 p.m. 
8 p.m. 
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SCIENCE. 


La Chaine Traditionelle: Contes et Légendes 
au point de vue Mythique. Par Hyacinthe 
Husson. (Paris, 1874.) 


To look for fragments of ancient mythology 
in modern folk-lore is like looking for 
Sanskrit or Greek in English or French. 
We now and then meet with a modern 
word which seems hardly to have suffered at 
all from the wear and tear of centuries, and 
looks as fresh and sharp as if it had 
just been issued from the mint; but such 
cases are rare, and frequently they are 
deceptive. Lolling may be the Sanskrit 
lal, roi is the Sanskrit raja, daughter is the 
Sanskrit duhitar; but to call is certainly not 
«caXeiv, nor can Wodan be identified with Bud- 
dha, or Paradise with the Sanskrit Paradesa. 
Then come all the doubts as to whether what 
we find so strangely like in¥inglish and San- 
skrit comes direct from the primeval Aryan 
inheritance, or whether it was borrowed at a 
later time by one heir from the other. Sugar 
sounds very much like Sanskrit sarkara, grit, 

ebbles ; it is in fact the same word; but 
the Sanskrit sarkara passed through Per- 
sian and Arabic before it reached Europe, 
where it appears as odxyapoy, saccharum, 
zucchero, granulated sugar. In English the 
word has reached the very point from which 
it started, for cabmen now speak of the 
sharp stones on newly macadamised roads 
as sugar, Sanskrit sarkara. 

There is but one safe path to follow in 
these researches into the origin of words or 
stories. We must trace the modern words 
back to their most ancient forms in their 
own language, and the modern stories back 
to their most ancient version in their own 
country, before we attempt any comparison. 
Without this process all combinations are 
guesswork, sometimes very attractive and 
almost irresistible, but always dangerous, and 
never of really scientific value. 

M. Husson, in a small volume just pub- 
lished, called La Chaine Traditionelle, has 
selected some well-known popular stories, 
and has pointed out in them fragments of 
ancient mythology, such as we find in the 
Vedas and elsewhere. His analysis is always 
clever and ingenious, but the conviction 
which it carries must greatly depend on the 
disposition of the readers. It may be or it 
may not be,is what many will say after 
reading his book, though few will put it 
down without feeling that some of the 
coincidences discovered by the author are 
very strange and very startling. 

He begins with the story of Little Red 
Riding-Hood, and he points out that, like 
her, the Dawn in the Veda is represented as 
a young maiden, as carrying messages, as 
bringing food, as travelling along to join 
the old Dawn, and as intercepted and swal- 
lowed by the Wolf, whether as the repre- 
sentative of the sun, or of the night. All 
this is true, and might be supported by 
ample evidence. Even the fact that the 
dawn was rescued from the mouth of the 
wolf may be matched by the German story 
which represents Rothkappchen as cut out 
of the wolf’s stomach. But in spite of all 
this, it would be a bold assertion to say 
that the story of Red Riding-Hood was 
really a metamorphosis of an ancient story 





of the rosy-fingered Eos or the Vedic Ushas 
with her red horses, and that the two ends, 
Ushas and Rothkappchen, are really held 
together by an unbroken traditional chain. 

Everything is changed as soon as, in 
addition to the coincidences in charac- 
teristic events, we have the evidence of 
language. Names are stubborn things, and 
those who imagine they can dispute away 
their evidence by joking on Mr. John Bright 
as a solar hero, forget that in ancient times, 
to say nothing of mythological periods, 
names were not what they are with us, in- 
herited, accidental, and meaningless, but 
that they were real cognomina, given with a 
purpose, which purpose it is for us to 
discover. We read, for instance, in the 
Veda that the being swallowed by the wolf 
is called Vartiki. Now Vartiki has a 
meaning ; it means a quail, the returning bird. 
But as a being delivered by the Asvins, the 
representatives of Day and Night, Vartika 
can only be the returning dawn, delivered 
from the mouth of the wolf, z.c. the dark 
night, or, in a different application, the re- 
turning year, Vertwmnus, delivered from the 
prison of the winter. The Greek word for 
quail is the same, it is oprvg; and when we 
read that Apollo and Artemis, the children 
of Latona, the night, were born in Ortygia, 
which is an old name of Delos, we see that 
there is here a real traditional chain between 
Vartika, the Dawn, and Ortygia, the Dawn- 
land ; we feel we have arrived at a living 
mythological germ, which was afterwards 
developed independently in Greece and 
India. 

M. Husson’s identification of Cendrillon 
and Sodewa-Bai with the Dawn that “ stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ”’ is again 
very ingenious, but will it convince the un- 
believers who see nothing but human ele- 
ments in all these stories, and shake their 
head at everything short of the positive 
proof afforded by identity of name? M. 
Husson has himself, with reference to Mr. 
Fergusson’s work, Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, pointed out quw’il y a serpent et serpent, 
that the serpent occurs in different parts of 
the world as a symbol of various and totally 
independent conceptions. Sometimes the 
serpent represents darkness and evil, some- 
times he is the Agathodaemon, the genius: loci, 
sometimes he is the symbol of an autochthon- 
ous race. In one myth the serpent repre- 
sents the sun, in another lightning and the 
thunderbolt, in another the serpents are 
meant for serpentine rivers. In India, as in 
Europe, serpents are the guardians of trea- 
sures ; though poisonous, they are supposed 
to possess the art of healing, the gift of 
wisdom, the power of prophecy. The ser- 
pent with seven heads exists in India and 
Babylon, in the steppes of Russia, and in the 
ruins of Cambodia. There is an Aryan, 
there is a Semitic, there is a Turanian, there 
is an African Serpent ; and who but an evo- 
lutionist, would dare to say that all these 
conceptions came from one aud the same 
original source, that they are all held to- 
gether by one traditional chain ? 

But although we doubt whether M. 
Husson will convert those who do not like 
to be converted, his book can hardly fail to 
make them feel a little uneasy. 

M. Husson is very successful in unravelling 





one of the stories found in the Contes de ma 
Mére VOie, published by Perrault, and there 
called La Belle au Bois. It isthe world-wide 
story of the maiden who receives a wound, falls 
into a deep sleep, and can only be delivered by 
a truly solar hero. Perrault, who wrote in 
1697, knew nothing as yet of solar theories, 
yet in the simplicity of his heart he tells us 
that the children born of the marriage be- 
tween La Belle au Bois and the young prince 
who called her back to life, were called 
LD’ Aurore and Le Jour, while in a Breton story 
(Luzel, Rapport, p.8) La Belle au Bois herself 
goes by the name of La Princesse Tourne-sol. 
Another strange coincidence is that La Belle 
au Bois has a little dog, called Poufle. In 
a Norse story, the heroine who pines away 
in the kitchen, sitting on the ashes (Cen- 
drillon), has a little dog called Flo. She says 
to him: “ Run along, little dog Flo, and see 
whether it will soon be day!” This is 
repeated three times; and at the very mo- 
ment when the dog looked out for the third 
time, the dawn began to rise. It is impos- 
sible to read this, as M. Husson points out, 
without thinking of the well-known Vedie 
story of Saramé, the dog of Indra, and most 
likely a name of the morning (Lectwres on 
the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 506). 
There are many comparisons of the same 
character in M. Husson’s book, all of them 
very ingenious and suggestive, but few sup- 
ported by strong and irresistible evidence. 
In his comparisons of names, M. Husson is 
less successful; and such comparisons as 
Ahriman and the Vedic Aryaman, or the tree 
Ash in Egyptian, and the Teutonic Ask will 
certainly be quoted against him and against 
the system of mythologieal interpretation 
which he follows. Nothing but the strictest 
adherence to the rules of comparative philo- 
logy can lead to solid results in compara- 
tive mythology, and silence the objections of 
those who still think that there is nothing 
irrational in mythology that requires expla- 
nation. Max Miter. 








Is the Third Evangelist the Author of the 
Book of the Acts? (Is de derde Evangelist 
de schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen ? | 
By J. H. Scholten. (Leiden, 1873.) 


Reavers of Scholten will remember the sur- 
prise—I might almost say the shock—with 
which they received the elaborate attempt 
made in his Paulinisch Evangelie* to show 
that “The Book of Acts is not intended to 
approximate Paul and Peter to each other, 
and so to remove the opposition between the 
Jewish-Christian and the Pauline parties; 
but, on the contrary, to glorify Christian 
universalism and the apostolate of Paul, and 
demonstrate its superiority to that of the 
twelve. The tendency of the book, there- 
fore, is precisely the same as that of the 
third Gospel.” + 

It is true that if the Acts and the third 
Gospel are, as is almost universally admitted, 
the work of a single author, and if the third 
Gospel is distinctly Pauline, the Acts must 
be Pauline too ; but that such a critical must 
should enable a man like Scholten to resist 
the clearest evidence of facts was not en- 
couraging to those who hoped for any sub- 





* Pp, 428-467, 
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stantial result from the labours of modern 
criticism. 

The work announced at the head of this 
article, therefore, is more than ordinarily 
welcome ; for it is to be regarded, apparently, 
as a sort of supplement or corrective to the 
“Pauline Gospel,” rather than an instalment 
of a critical work on the Acts, and in it the 
author definitively withdraws from the un- 
tenable position he took up in 1870. 

The question, “Is the third Evangelist 
the writer of the Book of Acts?” is now 
answered in the negative, and a careful com- 
parison is made between the teachings of the 
third Gospel and the Acts, on—1, the apo- 
stolate of the twelve; 2, Jewish-Christianity 
and Paulinism ; 3, the Jewish Law; 4, the 
doctrine of repentance, good works, and 
faith; 5, justification; 6, the person of 
Christ ; 7, the Cross and the resurrection of 
Jesus; 8, the doctrine of redemption ; 9, the 
resurrection of the dead. The result of 
this comparison is to establish the marked 
Paulinism of the third Gospel and the irenic 
tendency of the Acts upon each one of these 
points. 

The passages which have been relied upon 
as establishing by their contents the identity 
of authorship of the two works are next 
examined, and shown to be favourable to the 
hypothesis of a not slavish imitation on the 
part of the author of Acts rather than to 
that of the identity of authorship. 

The next section treats of the passages in 
the third Gospel which seem to have a con- 
ciliatory or anti-Pauline tendency (e.g. Luke 
i. 5—ii. 52; iii. 23, we évouiLero; vii. 3-5; 
xvi. 17; xxii. 28-30, &c. &c.), many of 
which had already been rejected as glosses 
in the ‘Pauline Gospel.’ A careful ex- 
amination of these passages yields the 
curious result that the close similarity of 
style between the third Gospel and the 
Acts (which has been so much relied upon 
as proving the identity of authorship) is 
far more striking in these passages than in 
the rest of the Gospel. This discovery paves 
the way to Scholten’s conclusion, which is as 
follows :—The author of,the Acts, who wished 
his book to be looked upon as a continuation 
of the third Gospel, not only carried out 
his own work in a conciliatory spirit, but 
re-edited the third Gospel (which was a 
Pauline polemic, while his own work was a 
Pauline apology), with interpolations and 
glosses intended to bring it more into har- 
mony with the general spirit of the Church 
in hisday. The proto-Luke, therefore, stood 
between the ultra-Pauline-polemic redaction 
of Marcion and the irenic-apologetic redac- 
tion of the author of the Acts. 

_A short concluding section shows that this 
view of the relation between the Gospel of 
Luke and the Book of Acts is quite in har- 
mony with external evidences, direct and 
indirect. 

In an appendix, lastly, Scholten notices an 
article in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1873, 
4*es Heft (which did not come under his 
notice until his own pamphlet was already 
printed), in which Wittichen comes to sub- 
stantially the same conclusions with regard 
to a later redaction of the third Gospel by 
the author of Acts. 


Pamir H. WickstTEep. 











THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT WASHINGTON. 
Washington : April 27, 1874, 

In the month of March, 1863, the Government 
of the United States, though cumbered at that 
time with the perplexities and trials of a gigantic 
intestine war, took thought for the establishment 
of a “National Academy of Sciences.” The con- 
stituent members of the Academy, fifty in number, 
were named in the original act of incorporation, 
but it was provided that the body, in the subse- 
quent stages of its life and activity, should be 
self-perpetuating by the choice of its surviving 
members in ne up of vacancies. It was im- 

lied in the theory of such a body that it should 
fo composed of men distinguished for original re- 
search in some one or another of the sciences; and, 
in point of fact, the greater part of its labours 
have been distributed between its two main work- 
ing sections: Class A, Mathematics and Physics ; 
and Class B, the Department of Natural History. 

The Academy is obliged, by the terms of its 
charter, to hold an annual meeting at Washington 
in the closing part of the month of April, but is 
not prevented from holding intermediate sessions 
at other times and at other places as may suit the 
convenience of its members. Others than the 
active and regular members of the body are also 
freely admitted to share in its discussions; and 
for this purpose the President of the Academy is 
empowered to invite as many persons not con- 
nected with it to attend its meetings as he may 
think proper, and each member has the privilege 
of inviting a number not to exceed five. Gentle- 
men thus invited are permitted not only to attend 
the acting ain, indeed, are open to the 
public—but also to participate in discussion, and 
to submit papers for the consideration of the 
society. e president of the Academy is the 
venerable Professor Joseph Henry, the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

At the annual session of the Academy, held on 
April 21, 22, and 23, the following papers were 
read :— 

“On the Classification of the Rhynchopherous 
Coleoptera.” By Dr. John L. Le Conte. 

“On Combinations of Mechanism for the Imi- 
tation of Mental Processes.” By Professor Fair- 
man Rogers. 

“On the Functions and Mechanism of Audi- 
tion.” By Professor A. M. Mayer. 

“On the Duration of the Sensation of Sound.” 
By the same. 

“On the Reflection of Sound from Flames and 
Heated Gases.” By the same. 

“On the pretended Localisation of the Mental 
and Sensorial Functions of the Human Brain.” 
By Dr. Brown-Séquard. 

“On the Transit of Venus.” By Professor 
Simon Newcomb. 

“On the Cafion System of Colorado, and the 
Mythology of the Resident Indian Tribes.” By 
Major J. W. Powell. 

“On the Geographical Results of the last Arc- 
tic Exploration under Captain Hall.” By Dr. 
Bessels. 

“On certain Phenomena presented by the Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter.” By Professor Stephen Alex- 
ander. 

“On the Meteorological Results deducible from 
the Weather Maps of the U.S. Signal Bureau.” 
By Professor E. Loomis. 

“On the Contractional Hypothesis of the 
Earth’s Surface Changes.” By Captain Dutton, of 
the U.S, Army ; and 

“On a New Set of Co-efficients, in the Place 
of Bernouilli’s Numbers.” By Professor J. D. 
Warner. 

Among these rs I may, perhaps, signalise 
those of Dr. Sosce Sheed, OFT Professor New- 
comb, of Major Powell, and of Professor Loomis, 
as most likely to some interest for your 
readers. Dr. Brown-Séquard disputes most em- 


phatically all the attempts that have been made by 
physiologists in Germany, France, and England, to 





localise the special functions of the brain in sensa- 
tion, perception, and ideation, including under 
this latter term the faculty of expressing ideas by 
speech. He contested especially some recent 
statements made under one or another of these 
heads by Dr. Ferrier, of Guy’s Hospital, and by 
Dr. Carpenter, of London. 

Professor Newcomb, of the U.S. National 
Observatory, gave a detailed statement of the 
measures taken under the auspices of the U.S. 
Government for observing the transit of Venus 
in December next. These measures were initiated 
four years ago, and have now been matured. 
With regard to the stations selected he spoke 
substantially as follows:—“ The gnly satisfactory 
station in the southern hemisphere in respect to 
weather was found to be Ho Town, in Tas- 
mania. New Zealand is nearly as favourable. 
But from all the other proposed Southern stations 
the accounts were very bad; notably at the pro- 
posed station at Hurd’s Islands the almost uniform 
report was ‘clouds, rain, tempests, and snow;’ 
the chances of observation there did not exceed 
two-tenths; this station was therefore given up. 
The most favourable station left at the South was 
Kerguelen Island, though somewhat neighbouring 
to Hurd’s Islands, and that was selected. A party 
will also be landed, if practicable, at Croisette. 
Instead of sending four parties to each hemisphere, 
we shall send three to the north and five to the 
south, to equalise the chances as to weather.” 

“ Tt is hoped to get complete results from at least 
two parties in each hemisphere. The constitution 
of each party is such that in case of disability on 
the part of its chief, the second officer can take 
his place. Each party will have three photogra- 
phers—a chief photographer, who must have been 
of long experience in the business; an assistant 
that has had practice, and a second assistant 
trained only for the occasion.” 

The paper of Major Powell contained an in- 
teresting contribution to the science of anthropo- 
logy, and of comparative mythology and philology, 
as illustrated by the habits, myths, and languages 
of the Indian tribes inhabiting Colorado in the 
western territory of the United States. Perhaps 
the body of their mythology is most interesting, 
as serving to show their outlook on the world. 
They have no conception of an all-wise, all-power- 
ful, or omnipresent ing. They have no worship, 
except that of animals, the origin of which Major 
Powell explains on this wise: ‘‘ The Indian’s food, 
clothing, and most valuable ornaments come from 
these animals, and his greatest skill was os 
in their capture. He studied carefully their habits 
and watched closely all their movements, and 
doubtless became more familiar with them than 
with any other objects or phenomena of nature. 
He witnessed their wonderful instinctive skill, and 
saw that for which his simple philosophy gave no 
account. The power, too, of these animals was a 
source of wonderment. The badger lived in 
mysterious oo amy compartments; the 
squirrel made his home in the trees, and could 
pass from branch to branch and from tree to tree 
with a celerity which he could not understand ; 
the lizard made its way over the face of the rocks 
and cliffs with an ease and swiftness that he could 
not comprehend ; then he saw the serpent, swift, 
without legs; the rapid darting of the trout in 
the waters ; the glorious soaring of the eagle in 
the heavens; the art of the spider to make his 
gnare, and all the wonderful feats of the hosts of 
animals with which he could never vie, and which 
he could not explain, and from admiration he grew 
into adoration, and these animals became his gods. 

“Then, another principle or sentiment, which 
seems to exist almost universally in the minds of 
men, appears to exert a modifying influence on 
his mythological beliefs, The men of to-day are 
never esteemed as the men of yesterday; we can 
see their weakness, their foibles, their faults, and 
their sins. Only the men of yesterday or yester- 
day’s yesterday are great men; the smegma 
haze of time covers all that was unlovely 
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“ Tf this sentiment prevails with civilised nations, 

it is entertained to a much greater extent by 
savage people. 

“Everywhere they bitterly mourn the de- 
generacy of the present times, and speak with 
pride of their fathers and grandfathers. And 
this same mental characteristic is observed in 
the deification of animals. The wolf of to-day 
is ae pest, but the wolf of yesterday is 
a god. 

“In addition to anime! gods, the sun and 
moon are recognised as deities, and they have 
gone but a step or two beyond this in creating for 
themselves purely imaginary gods.” 

The paper of Professor Loomis, of Yale College, 
‘was an essay towards the scientific reduction of the 
weather maps published daily by the Signal Bureau 
at Washington. The reduction is made from the 
observations of the last two years, and treats at 
some length of the general direction, rate of 
movement, and area of the storms that have 
‘swept across different parts of the wide extent of 
the United States during that period. The extent 
of territory covered by these observations makes 
them exceedingly valuable for the purposes of 
scientific generalisation, and the paper of Pro- 
fessor Loomis received the special commendation 
of Professor Henry. 


P.S.—A mong the papers read before the Academy, 
but which I had not the opportunity of hearing, 
there should be mentioned the following in 
addition to those above designated :— 

“On the Tides of Tahiti.” By Professor W. 
Ferrel. 

“On the Laws of Cyclones.” By the same. 

“On Metamerism in Inorganic Chemistry.” 
By Professor Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard College. 

“On the Comparative Velocity of Light in Air 
and in a Vacuum.” By Professor Stephen Alex- 
ander. And “On the Results of Scientific Explora- 
tions in the Western Territories.” By Professor 
Hayden. 

Special importance was attached to the papers of 
Professor Gibbs and Professor Alexander. The 
latter remarked that in accordance with the un- 
dulatory theory the velocity of light must be less 
in atmospheric air than in vacuo, in the inverse 
ratio of the index of refraction of atmospheric air 
to 1; that is, as 1 to 1000294, The velocity then 
as ascertained by experiment under the air should 
be increased by just about 0°000294 of itself to be 
equal to that m-vacuo; t.e. to the extent, almost 
exactly, of 55 miles per second ; a very small quan- 
tity indeed in comparison with the whole velo- 
city of 185,000 miles per second; and yet, small 
as it is—and so small as to be below the limits 
of error of the experiments in question—it is yet 
very closely equal to three times the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit. 

It is an outstanding excess, and no more, with 
which we often have to do, as, for example, in the 
measurement of temperature; but the scale on 
which those differences sometimes present them- 
selves makes them, small as they may be in their 
original comparison, grand in comparison with 
ordinary standards. Professor Alexander was not 
aware that anything has yet been put forward 
elsewhere on this subject. 

James B, WELLING. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A screntiFic balloon ascent was made by MM. 
Crocé-Spinelli and Sivel, on March 22, from the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and though the height 
attained was nothing like that reached by Messrs. 
Glaisher and Coxwell, being only about 25,000 
feet, yet some interesting results appear to have 
been obtained. One of the chief objects of the 
ascent was to determine, by means of the spectro- 
scope, whether aqueous vapour exists on the sun 
or not. In the oe spectrum, as seen on the sur- 
face of the earth, there are two bands, one on each 
side of the sodium lines, due to the absorption of 
the vapour of water, which Secchi considers are 





caused by water on the sun, while Janssen holds 
that they arise from the action of our own atmo- 
sphere, and that they would disappear if the ob- 
server could rise above the vaporous part of 
the earth’s atmosphere. M. Crocé-Spinelli’s 
observations support M. Janssen’s view of the 
question, neither band being seen at the height of 
about 20,000 feet. 

In this ascent, the aeronauts took with them 
bags of oxygen diluted with common air, which 
they found very useful in counteracting the effects 
of rarefaction of the air. On inspiring the oxygen 
M. Crocé-Spinelli found that he was able to eat 
with a good appetite, and to attend to his obser- 
vations, notwithstanding the great altitude and 
the extreme cold, which was —7° Fahrenheit (39° 
below freezing). Owing to the motion through 
the air in the descent, which was very rapid, the 
observers felt the cold much more than at the 
highest point, though the temperature had risen 
to + 90° Fahrenheit. 


Tue Russian astronomer, M. Struve, who ha® 
come over to this country to make the final arrange- 
ments for the Transit of Venus in concert with Sir 
George Airy, communicated to the Astronomical 
Society, at their last meeting, a paper on the com- 

anion to Procyon, discovered by himself last year. 
»rocyon, like Sirius, is distinguished by having 
an irregular proper motion, by virtue of which it 
appears to describe an elliptic orbit about a central 
body, which, till M. Struve’s discovery, had escaped 
detection. In an elaborate paper, Auwers showed 
that M. Struve’s faint, but not necessarily small, 
star would satisfy the conditions required for the 
disturbing body, though the evidence of its being 
the missing member of the twin system was not 
conclusive; he pointed out, however, that if 
it were the vera causa, it would change 
its direction with reference to Procyon by some 
9°, and Struve now finds that it has actually 
done this, so that this interesting point appears 
now to be settled satisfactorily. Strange to say, 
this companion has not been seen with any of 
the monster telescopes of this country or America, 
but Mr. Talmage stated at the meeting that he 
had measured its — with Mr. Barclay’s 
telescope of nine inches aperture, at Leyton. The 
brightness of the principal star is so overpowering 
that special contrivances are required to hide its 
light, and, as M. Struve pointed out, no amount of. 
aperture in the instrument employed will make up 
forneglect of these precautions. Assuminga parallax 
of a quarter of a second of are for Procyon, cor- 
responding to a distance which light would take 
thirteen years to traverse, it would appear from 
Auwers’ investigation that Procyon must have a 
mass about eighty times that of our Sun, whilst 
its apparently minute companion would have one 
of seven times; but it should be remembered that 
the data on which these conclusions are founded 
are somewhat uncertain, and that considerable 
corrections may be required. 


Mr. Brert, the well-known artist, has, from 
a consideration of the shadows cast by certain 
oval-shaped white markings on Jupiter, given 
reason to conclude that we do not see the true 
body of the planet, but only a semi-transparent 
stratum of vapour or liquid. In connexion with 
this idea, we must remember that Jupiter is, on 
the whole, very little moredense than water, so that 
thereseems a strong @ priort probability that a 
considerable portion of its visible diameter is 
composed of vapour. 


We learn from the Débats that P. Secchi has 
found the comet recently discovered by Tempel to 
be similar in its constitution to other comets 
which have been examined since the spectrosco 
was —_ My these ye a pe BH 
appears that they all consist of carbon, pro 
in the form of : hydrocarbon, as thei 8 ~4 
closely resemble that of olefiant gas ; but our know- 
ledge of the causes which give rise to the various 
forms of carbon spectra is not yet complete, and 


we are hardly yet in a position to determine the 





peculiar state of the carbon which forms these 
strange bodies. The close connexion between 
comets ard meteors, and the fact, fairly well esta- 
blished, that a meteor stream seen at a distance 
presents all the appearance of a comet, only render 
the solution of the problem the more difficult. 


Proresson A. W. Wrieut, of Yale College, 
U.S.A., has contributed an interesting paper on 
the Zodiacal light to the American Journal of 
Science. The results he arrived are that the 
Zodiacal light is polarised .to the extent of 15 or 
20 per cent. in a plane passing through the Sun, 
and that, consequently, the light is “derived from 
the Sun and reflected from solid matter, this 
matter consisting of small bodies se paver aed 
revolving about the Sun in orbits crowded together 
towards the ecliptic. These conclusions are sup- 

orted by experiments made on light reflected 
rom various kinds of rock (including a portion of 
a meteorite), which gave, on’ the average, a 
polarisation of about 15 or 20 per cent. 


M. Hornstern, the Director of the Prague 
observatory, professes to have discovered a con- 
nexion between the magnitude of the daily 
changes of magnetic intensity and the Sun spot 
period, and from the figures given by him some 
relation would — to exist between the two 
phenomena ; but before accepting any such con- 
clusion as established, a much more complete 
investigation is required. The years compared 
are only those of maxima and minima for the most 
part, and accidental causes may easily have 
affected some of the years selected. Besides, it does 
not me that the daily observations were frequent 
enough or sufficiently from systematic sources 
of error, such as the neighbourhood of iron, to 
give us any very great confidence in the result. 
A short time ago M. Hornstein, from the observa- 
tions of a single year, deduced a connexion be- 
tween the earth’s magnetism and the rotation of 
the Sun; but the Astronomer Royal pointed out 
that, though the Greenwich observations for that 
particular year countenanced this conclusion, yet 
those of preceding and following years completely 
meaertnol it, and that the apparent connexion 
was really the result of pure accident. The doc- 
trine of chances teaches us that we must, in a 
long series of observations, expect such runs of 
luck just as in games of hazard. 


ConsIDERABLE damage is reported to have been 
done to the vines and fruit trees in the Rhine and 
Moselle districts by the rapid and violent change 
of temperature with which the whole of central 
and northern Europe was visited at the close of 
last, and the beginning of the present month. It 
has for some time been a recognised fact that a 
wave of cold passes over Europe about the first 
ten days in May, but this year its coming was 
slightly in advance of its usual appearance, and 
the damage inflicted by the sudden transition from 
the summer heat of the previous week to a 
temperature which fell below the freezing point 
would have been far greater had the cold not been 
accompanied by an exceptional degree of dry- 
ness. In the duchy of Baden the prospects 
of injury to the vines seemed so imminent, 
that a meeting was convened, on May-day, at 
Offenburg, of all interested in the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, when it was resolved to light 
fires in all the vineyards of the district, and 
endeavour, by means of the fumes and smoke thus 
engendered, to ward off the effects of frost, and it 
is asserted that this novel expedient was found to 
have been pre-eminently successful in its effects. 
In the aslghbotand of Mayence, where no such 
precautions were taken, it is estimated that 25 per 
cent. of the promised crop of grapes has been irre- 
trievably blighted; and in some parts of cag ed 
the damage sustained is so great as to have been 
officially adduced as a satisfactory plea for the re- 
mission of a part of the ordinary taxes. Wir- 
temberg the rising sun, on the mornings of April 
80 and May 1, was observed to be surrounded by 
a peculiar halo, circumscribed by radiating and 
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ismatic bands, which stretched far across the 

orizon, and were identical in appearance with 
the rings described by Mariotte, and referred by 
him to the refraction of light in the ice crystals 
present in the surrounding atmosphere. 

gh movement of wee glacial wave pa 
with the ag ing 0} is pointing eas % 
and while 2 Black Sea bas hoon visited by hur- 
ricanes of wind, accompanied by excessive cold, 
snow has fallen at Salonica, and has been 
visited by tempestuous weather and a rising of the 
Tigris, wich ben overflowed its banks, bringing 
destruction to property, and entailing a serious 
loss of life. ; 

At a meeting of Convocation of the University 
of London, held on Tuesday last, a motion “ That, 
in the opinion of Convocation, it is desirable that 
women should be permitted to take degrees in the 
University of London,” was carried, after an ad- 
journed debate, by a majority of 83 against 65. 

e decision will, however, with it no 
— results. All applications to the Crown 

‘or a new Charter must originate with the Senate 
of the University, Convocation having merely a 
power of veto. 

At the same meeting, a motion urging the 
Senate not to permit, under any circumstances, 
except for medical or curative purposes, the practice 
of vivisection to be carried on in the physiological 
laboratory at the Brown Institution for the treat- 
ment of the diseases of animals), was lost by a 
majority of 59 against 16. 

THE subject pent by the trustees of the 
Johnson Memorial Prize at Oxford for the next 
essay is “ The Present State of our Knowledge of 
the Physical Constitution and Probable Origin of 
Comets.” Papers must be sent in to the 
Chancellor on or before March 31, 1875. 


THE preparations for the coming transit of 
Venus have drawn particular attention to the 
eminent astronomer, Jeremiah Horrox, who was 
the first to observe a transit of Venus. It is now 
proposed to place a memorial of him in West- 
minster Abbey or elsewhere. 


A DISCOVERY was made a few weeks since at 
Bonn, of two distinct strata of buried human 
remains, ry 8 mer on one another. The — 
stratum is believed to contain the débris of a 
burial-ground of the middle ages, while far below 
this was found a layer of human bones, which 
from the fragments of pottery and the coins and 
other objects mingled with them, is conjectured 
to belong to the period of the Roman occupation 
of that part of Germany. With the exception of 
some coins of the Roman empire, few of the 
objects found were perfect ; but notwithstanding 
their shattered condition, it was easy to distin- 
guish between the two periods to which they 
respectively belonged. This discovery is the more 
remarkable, because in 1865, when the Hospital- 
gasse was widened, which is some distance from 
the Gudenauergasse—the scene of the recent ex- 
cavations—a great number of Roman and Frankish 
graves were brought to light, the former being, as 
an the present case, far below the latter. At that 
time an immense number of cinerary urns were 
discovered, in which were found, mingled with 
calcined bones, numerous coins, and terra-cotta 
and glass vessels of various forms; but these 
were, unfortunately, for the most part destroyed 
or abstracted by the workmen. The upper 
Strata contained such an enormous accumulation 
of human bones, that it was not unreasonabl 
conjectured to have been a public burial-ground, 
which, as was further assumed from the character 
of the glazed earthenware vessels intermingled 
with these remains, belonged to the later Frankish, 
or early middle ages. 


Tue Society of Arts has awarded the Albert 
— medal for the present year to C. W. Siemens, 
.O.L., F.R.S., “For his researches in connexion 
with the laws of heat, and the practical applica- 
tion of them to furnaces used in the arts; and for 
his improvements in the manufacture of iron ; and 


ice- 





generally for the services rendered by him in 
connexion with economisation of fuel in its 
various applications to manufactures and the 
arts.” 





WE see that Professor Max Miiller has been 
elected an honorary member by the Académie 
Royale des Sciences at Amsterdam, and by the 
Philological Society of Liverpool. 


Sm Rvrwerrorp. Arcocx has resigned the 
Presidency of the Turanian section of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, and his place 
has been supplied by Sir Walter Elliot. 


Tur following remarks on Dr. Fergusson’s new 
edition of Tree and Serpent Worship appear in 
the Hindu Patriot of March 16, 1874:— 

“ A good many of the inaccuracies and unwarrant- 
able conjectures which disfigured the first edition 
have been removed, and on the whole the work is 
greatly improved. We regret to note, however, the 
unfairness and tone of hauteur which the learned 
author has assumed with reference to his brother 
archaedlogists. Adverting to certain remarks of Gene- 
ral Cunningham on the age of the Amaravati Tope, 
he says, ‘I would hardly care to notice his opinion on 
this subject.’ This we cannot help thinking is flip- 
pancy in excelsis against an officer and gentleman who 
is unquestionably the highest living authority on the 
subject of Indian archaeology. Were it otherwise, 
still the general's age and standing in society, his vast 
erudition, his extensive knowledge of Indian history 
and antiquities, and his manifold discoveries in Indian 
archaeolcgy, should have secured for him a more cour- 
teous treatment than what is implied by such a sneer, 
and from a person who has done little in the way of 
original research into Indian archaeology, for it should 
be borne in mind that his works, popular as they are, 
are remarkable more for the pictures of Indian ar- 
chitecture not generally known in Europe, and as 
illustrations of the power of the camera lucida and 
the artistic excellence of Anglo-Indian photographers, 
than as new contributions to our knowledge of the 
subjects. Had the General’s claim to consideration 
been much less, and had his various essays and dis- 
sertations not been near so worthy of regard as Mr. 
Fergusson’s books, instead of being, as they unques- 
tionably are, greatly superior, still the etiquette of 
literary discussion would have required a more defer- 
ential tone than what Mr. Fergusson has thought 
proper to adopt.” 

Tue Portuguese papers are highly incensed. M. 
Renan had been proposed as a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Portugal. He was 
supported by the President of the Section of Moral 
and Political Sciences, M. Teixeira de Vascon- 
cellos, by M. Angusto Soromenho, Silva Tullio, 
Vicomte de Castilho, and Pinheiro Chagas; but a 
clerical opposition was organised, and the result 
was the rejection of M. Renan. It is a good sign 
that this act of the Royal Academy should have 
excited so much national indignation in Portugal. 
Academies are meant to represent science and art, 
and must beinfluenced in their elections by scientific 
considerations only. If men like Darwin, Huxley, 
Carlyle, or Mill were excluded from the F.R.S. or 
the D.C.L. on account of their theological opinions, 
these titles would soon sink to a very low point in 
the scale of scientific honours. We quote the 
following passage from the speech of the Presi- 
dent, M. Teixeira de Vasconcellos :— 

‘“‘T am a Catholic and shall die faithful to this holy 
and true religion. But it is repugnant to me to mix 
profan,» and sacred matters, and to appreciate the 
author of L’ Histoire générale des Langues Sémitiques 
by another book which has not been presented, and 
which, though it may be condemned by Catholics, and 
contain grave errors, ought not in this case to have 
become the basis of appreciation. The Academy has 
a right to decide in literary and scientific questions ; 
it is not called upon to correct religious opinions, and 
ought not to determine the competence of an author in 
linguistic science by the purity of his Catholic faith.” 


These are noble words coming from Lisbon. We 
hear that M. Renan will be immediately elected a 
corresponding member by another section of the 
Portuguese Academy, that of Mathematics and 
Natural Science. 





THE most important discoveries that have been 
made of late on the soil of ancient Etruria are 
no doubt those of Chevalier Antonio Zannoni. 
His excavations, carried on during four years at 
the Certosa, near Bologna, the site of the ancient 
Felsina, have brought to light more than 400 
tombs, the contents of which, exhibited in the 
Municipal Museum, have attracted the attention 
of antiquarians and ethnologists all over Europe. 
Chevalier Zannoni is going to publish a full de- 
scription of his discoveries, consisting of two 
parts. The first will give the fullest description 
of all the tombs and their contents; the second 


will explain the results obtained with rd to 
the ancient history and civilisation of Etruria. 
The two parts will consist of about 300 pages 


in royal folio, with at least 150 pictures, partly in 
woodcuts, partly in lithographs and chromolitho- 
graphs. e work will be published in about 
twenty-five fasciculi, the price of each being ten 
lire. Subscribers’ names are received by the asso- 
ciation of Gli Scavi della Certosa di Bologna, and 
by the principal foreign booksellers. The publica- 
tion is strongly recommended by Professor Corssen . 
as a work ‘magna cura et rei peritia praeparatum 
atque elaboratum.” 


Mr. A. H. Sayce has in the press a volume on 
the Principles of Comparative Philology. Several 
new theories will be advanced ; but the work will 
mainly consist of a criticism of current philological 
views and assumptions. 


Curtivs’s Studies on Greek and Latin Grammar, 
vol, vi. pt. 2, contains as usual some very in- 
teresting articles. Fritzsche writes on Greek 
Reduplication, and Meyer continues his researches 
into the composition of nouns in the same lan- 
guage. Worner decides that the Homeric avirma 
is used adverbially, in the sense of “up to the 
roof-window ;” Mangold considers the original 
meaning of dijo to be “allotted land” (from da, 
“ divide”), thus throwing a light upon the social 
and political life of the early Hellenes; and the 
editor contributes some valuable papers on tor, 
ixvéiopat, ¢iroc, avdputc, and the accusative forms 
of the Latin personal pronouns which end in d 
(med, ted, sed). He shows that the latter have 
nothing to do with the old ablatives, but repre- 
sent independent accusatives taken, like péd: or 
cornu, from stems or bases still found in Sanskrit. 
It is highly probable that the Greek accusatives (jé, 
o:, t, dupe, be.) have lost a final dental. dvdpide 
roe gered signified “that which imitates a man,” 
and ¢gidoc, as Bugge has already pointed out, 
comes from the possessive seva (se), like i4ceg and 
#rawoc, the termination being the same as that 
which meets us in vavr-idog, dpy-idog, OF Ko-idog. 

THe last number of Hermes (vol. viii. part 3) 
begins with conjectural emendations by Haupt of 
various Latin and Greek writers, mostly late. 
Hertz follows with a study of the style and lan- 

age of Ammianus Marcellinus, more particularly 
in so far as he is an imitator of Aulus Gellius; 
and Rose has two interesting articles: one on 
shorthand writing in the twelfth century, as ex- 
emplified in a work on that subject by John of 
Tilbury, a monk of Henry II.’s reign; and the 
other on the School of Toledo—the centre of 
Arabic and Jewish learning and science in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, where John of 
Morley in Norfolk listened to the lectures of 
Gerard of Cremona, and other eminent teachers, 
on Ptolemy and Aristotle. Hirschfeld contri- 
butes two Greek inscriptions, found at Athens 
last year, which belonged to a chapel of “ the hero 
physician ;” and Wélfflin concludes with remarks 
on the MSS. of Livy. 


Dr. BiiuteR, who has been commissioned by 
the Indian Government to make a survey of the 
manuscripts which are still preserved in public and 
private libraries, and to whom we owe already 
most valuable information published in the Cata- 
logue of MSS, from Gujarat, has lately been ex- 

loring Rajputana. He started in December for 
Seniioee and Bikanir, towns celebrated for their 
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libraries. In the great library of the Jains at 
Jesalmir, Dr. Biihler found a complete set of their 
classical works, written between 1104 and 1440 
A.D., all in beautiful condition, on leaves, not 
scratched, as is generally the case with South Indian 
MSS., but written with ink. He also discovered 
two historical poems, one by Bilhana, which con- 
tains notices of the life of its author and of 
his patron, one Vikramaditya of Kalyanakataka 
(1068-1127), the contemporary of Bhoga of Dhara 
and of Harshadeva of Kashmir. In Bikanir the 
Raja possesses a splendid collection, rich in Vedic 
MSS., particularly for the Atharva and Yagurveda. 
From Bikanir, Dr. Biihler went to the Punjab, 
visiting the sacred rivers celebrated in the Rigveda, 
the Satadru (Hesydrus, Sutlej), the Iravati (Hy- 
draotes, Ravi), and the Vipasa —— Bejah). 
He then proceeded to Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Pra- 

aiga, and Benares, and back by Calcutta to 
Seating. The report of this journey promises to 
be full of interest, and the Government deserves 
the highest credit for supporting Dr. Biihler’s 
literary researches. He prepares at the present 
moment two new works for the press, the Srihar- 
shakarita, and the Desisabdasamgraha, which con- 
tain 10,547 Prakrit words, most of them hitherto 
unknown. 


Tue Novo Mundo of April 23 publishes a fac- 
simile of the Phoenician inscription which excited 
so much attention last year. It was said to have 
been found on a stone near Parayba, in Brazil, by 
a certain Sr. Costa. It contains an account of 
Canaanite Sidonians who, during the reign of King 
Hiram, started from Aziongaber, sailed to Africa, 
and were wrecked on the coast of Brazil. The 
director of the National Museum of Brazil, Dr. 
Ladislau Netto, states that he has never been able 
to see the original, and the copy of the inscription, 
though cleverly executed, is now admitted to be 
apocryphal. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EntomoLoarcat Socrery (Monday, May 4). 
Srr Srpyry Smirn Savunpers, O.M.G., in the 
Chair.—The Entomological Society of the Nether- 
lands presented a well-executed medal, struck in 
honour of M.S. C. Snellen von Vollenhoven, on 
his retirement from the office of President, which 
he had held for twenty years. 

G. T. Porritt, Esq., of Huddersfield (hitherto a 
subscriber), and Herbert Goss, Esq., of Brighton, 
were balloted for and elected members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Butler exhibited an example of arrested 
development in a Peacock butterfly, caused by the 
tail of the pupa having become detached during 
the process of emerging; the right wings being 
completely developed, whilst those on the left side 
were not Sigel at all; the pupa case remaining 
attached to the left side of the body of the 
butterfly. 

Mr. W. ©. Boyd exhibited specimens of Soleno- 
bia inconspicuella, taken in St. Leonard’s Forest, 
and amongst them a specimen of a remarkably 
pale colour, which might possibly be an albino 
variety—but it had a very different appearance 
from the ordinary form. 

Mr. Boyd also exhibited some leaves of the 
common comfrey (Symphytum officinale), gathered 
at Cheshunt, the under sides of which were found 
to be completely covered with specimens of 
Brachycentrus subnubilus, There appeared to be 
some hundreds of specimens nay packed to- 
gether, and they were all dead, or in a moribund 
state, when found. All were said to be males, 
but on close examination a single female specimen 
was discovered among them. No explanation 
could be given as to the object of their congre- 
gating together. Mr. Stainton remarked, that 
there were many such instances of a habit of con- 
ns eet insects, which were equally un- 
accountable, and, as an instance, he mentioned a 
fact known to all breeders of Micro-lepidoptera re- 


the Nepticulae, the larvae of which live solitary 
as leaf-miners ; but if a number of leaves contain- 
ing larvae are collected and put together in a box, 
it is found that the cocoons are constructed 
gariously between certain leaves, without any 
apparent reason for the preference. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse read a note by Dr. 
Lamprey, Surgeon-major, 67th Regiment, on the 
habits of a boring tle, one of the Bostri- 
chidae, found in British Burmah. It belonged 
to the genus Sinorylon. Dr. Lamprey did not 
know the name of the tree on which it was found, 
but he described the insect as making a small 
hole in a stem that was about half an inch in 
diameter, and by devouring the wood completely 
round, it severed it with a p teen cut, so that it was 
only kept together by the thin outer layer of the 
bark, the first gust of wind snapping off the 
weakened branch. The beetle turned on its side 
while boring, its back being towards the bark, 
and in this way its form appeared to suit the cir- 
cumference of the stem. Two small portions of 
the severed stem were exhibited, together with a 
specimen of the beetle. 

Part II. of the Transactions for 1874 was on 
the table. 





Socrery or BrsricaL ARCHAEOLOGY (Tuesday, 
May 5). 
Dr. Brrcu, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—1l. “ Synchronous 
History of Assyria and Judah, B.c. 745-688.” By 
J. W. Bosanquet, F.R.A.S., Treasurer.—This was 
a paper in sequence to a ere one by the 
learned author (T7rans. S. B. A. ii. p. 147), in 
which he lowered the dates of the Jewish kings 
by twenty-five years, a view supported in the 
resent paper by an examination of the published 
Buneiforn documents, B.c. 745-688; so that the 
assumed uncorrupted Hebrew text was proved to 
corroborate this displacement. The grounds upon 
which Mr. Bosanquet based his argument were as 
follows: (1) Menahem (reigned in Samaria ten 
ears) became tributary to Tiglath-Pileser in this 
leaks eighth year (B.c. 738), Cunetf. Insc., though 
the common reckoning es Menahem to have 
died twenty-four years before (this is rectified 
by substituting Pekah). (2) Some Assyriologists 
assert that the Assyrian scribes omitted thirty to 
forty archons, to suit their respective theories. 
(3) Isaiah makes Sennacherib invest Jerusalem in 
14 Hezek. (713 B.c. Old Reckoning); and the 
Assyrian Canon makes the accession of the former 
705 B.c. (rectified by changing 14 to 28 Hezek.). 
(4) Jotham’s reign doubled over Uzziah and 
Ahaz is rejected by them im toto to suit their 
system. (°) Mr. G. Smith (Trans, 8. B. A. ii. 
. 324) allows ten years lower in the death of 
Bekah 729 v. 739 B.c.); but Mr. Bosanquet be- 
lieved that 716 was the true date. (6) B.c. 738, 
New Reckoning, is 49 Azariah, and Sennacherib 
third campaign Jerusalem, B.c. 701, or 2 Hezek. 
(see Chron. ch. 29-32 for coincidences confirmed 
by Annals of Sennacherib and five monumental 
authorities, as well as the Bible, Josephus, Hero- 
dotus, &c.). (7) Syrian tribute list of three Tig- 
lath-Pileser, eighth year’s list, where Pekah dis- 
places Menahem in Samaria. (8) Solemn religious 
rites, B.C. 787-727-667, celebrated every sixty 
years apart, new Babylonian Cycles or Kharru; 
wherein Mr. Bosanquet investigated the cycle 
change from Belus B.c. 2286, confirmed by Gene- 
sis x1., written 1500 B.c., and revised 500 B.c. by 
Ezra and his associates. (9) Assyrian tribute 
list gives Yuhukazi, formerly supposed to be 
Ahaz, but shown to be Uzziah=Kazi-yahu. (10) 
In 718 occurred Pekah’s spoliation of Judah : Tig- 
lath Pileser, Shalmen., and Sargon coeval rulers in 
717 (2 Kingsxxviii, 16; Isaiah ix.10; x. 8). (11) The 
dates occurring upon some old Crimean gravestones 
indicating that Samaria fell B.c. 705-696 (Smith, 
720) ; Hezekiah became ill B.c. 689 (Smith, 712) ; 
former agrees with eclipse as calculated by Sir G. 
Airy and Mr. Hind from modern astronomical 





and other writi This in i was 
illustrated by py ae 

2. “ Revised tion of the Descent of 
Ishtar, with a further Commentary.” By H. Fox 


Talbot, F.R.S., &e—In this paper the learned 
Assyriologi deowel thet ths Laguah oh the 
Descent of Ishtar was, in its present form, drama- 
tically arranged as a species of mystery or miracle 
play. The translator was now able to render the 
whole text more complete by the addition of a 
fragment of a duplicate , containing ten lines, 
recently found te is. Gasege Smith in the 
British Museum. In an appendix to his revised 
translation, Mr. Talbot presented the authorities 
for the various philological alterations introduced, 
and an exegesis of the more important words and 


variants in the Assyrian text. 


3. “On the Egyptian Altar at Turin.” Drawn 
Joseph Bonomi, and described Samuel 
.—This altar, or more properly of an 


altar, is of dark granite, with four vertical columns, 
each containing twenty-one lines, of finely exe- 
cuted pee ge At the lower part of the 
altar is a figure of a priest “beloved by Ptah 
of Memphis,” who is named in the cartouche 
Pepi, a monarch of the VIth . As the 
name of the monarch has evidently recut, 
and the style of art approaches that of the Ptole- 
maic _ Mr. Bonomi was inclined to believe 
that the monument was of that later date. The 
paper was accompanied with three plates, which, 
with those illustrating Mr. Bosanquet’s paper, will 
appear in the Transactions. 


4, “ Translation of the Hieroglyphic iption 
upon the Granite Altar at Turin.” By S. Birch, 
S.A., President.—This paper A that the 


altar was probably one of those in the Hephaes- 


fiving the names of the deities then worshipped. 
e column (A) contained the Ark of the 
God Socharis, and the Coffin of Osiris Tat, and 
below the name and titles of Pepi, “the Good 
God Pepi the giver of life, beloved of Ptah, who 
is the chief of the southern wall, approved of 
Sekhet ;” in the third compartment stands Thoth 
of Eshmoun (Hermopolis) with his speech to the 
gods of the South. e other columns (B and C) 
contained the names and epithets of the various 
deities of the West and South; and the fourth 
(D) a list of the offerings presented to them, in 
which occur many new words, of which the mean- 
ings were given. 


Linnean Socrety (Thursday, May 7). 


Tue following papers were read, viz. :— 

1. “On some Atlantic a won the 
Challenger Expedition.” By R. V. Willemoes- 
Suhm. Among the many ae crustaceans 
which have been brought up either by the dredge 
or the trawl during the ers cruise in 
the Atlantic, the most interesting are described in 
the present paper; in addition to descriptions of 
both sexes of the interesting Nebalia from the 
shallow water of Bermuda, some remarks on the 
male and the structure of Cystosoma (Thaumops), 
and some additions to our knowledge of the natural 





Cape de Verdes islands. More detailed descrip- 
tions of these forms are given than in the reports 
already printed elsewhere, as well as an attempt 
to settle their systematic position. The paper is 
divided into seven a as follows —( On a 
blind deep-sea Tanaid ; @ On Cystosoma Neptunt 

Thaumops pellucida); (3) On a Nebalia from 

rmudas; (4) On some Genera of Schizo 

with a free dorsal shield ; ©) On the Develop- 
ment of a Land-crab; (6) Ona blind deep-sea 
Astacus ; (7) On Willemoesia (Grote), a deep-sea 
Decapod allied to Cryon. 

2. “On a New Australian Sphaeromoid (Cyclura 
venosa); and Notes on Dynamene rubra and D. 
viridis.” By the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. This 
form belongs apparently to a new genus. It was 
found: in Sydney Harbour, under stones, at the 








specting the pupation of the greater number of 


data. Compare the author's Messiah the Prince, 


lowest ebb-tides, 


teum at Memphis, and that it was interesting as - 


history and development of a land-crab from the - 
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4. “ Descriptions of Five New pyetne of Gony- 
poe By A. G, Butler, F.L.S. These are 

ditional to the monograph of the genus already 
published by the writer. 

6. “On the Discovery of Phylica arborea, a tree 
of Tristan d’Acunha, in Amsterdam Island, in 
the log Ameena Ocean Fi — wk aren, 
of and Vasc togams o 
that island and of St. Paul’s.” By Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, V.P.L.S. Labillardiére stated in 1791 
that the islet of Amsterdam (generally confounded 
with that of St. Paul), lat. 37° 52’S., long. 
77° 35’ E., in the Indian Ocean, was covered wi 
trees; while that of St. Paul, only fifty miles 
south of it, is destitute of even a shrub. The 
nature of this arborescent vegetation has been 
unknown until H.M.S. Pearl touched at the island 
in the summer of 1873, when Commodore Good- 
enough brought off a specimen of what he states 
to be the only tree growing in the island, together 
with a fern in an imperfect state. The former 

ves to be sthe Phylica arborea of Tristan 
"Acunha, and the fern a frond of a Lomaria. 
Amsterdam Island and Tristan d’Acunha are se- 
ted by about 5,000 miles of ocean; and Dr. 
ooker discusses the various hypotheses which 
suggest themselves to account for the extraordi- 
= fact of the occurrence of the same species in 
8 widely separated localities—viz., winds, 
birds, oceanic currents, and a former continuous 
land-connexion, all of which present + diffi- 
culties. Reichardt gives, in the Ver . der 
k. k, Geselisch. der Wissen. of Vienna for 1873, a 
list of eleven plants collected on St. Paul’s Island ; 
one of these appears to be Spartina arundinacea, a 
lant also ole known elsewhere as a native of 
ristan d’Acunha. 

7. “Contributions to the Botany of the Chal- 

er ition” :—No, 15, “ Notes on Plants 
collected in the islands of the Tristan d’Acunha 
Group.” By H. N. Moseley. The only published 
accounts of the flora of Tristan d’Ac are by 
Du Petit Thouars in his Mélanges, and by Captain 
Carmichael in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xii. The area of the island is sixteen, 
and not two, geographical square miles, as stated 
in Grisebach’s Vegetation der Erde. No. 16, 
“ List of Algae collected by Mr. H. N. Moseley at 
Tristan d’Acunha.” By Dr. G. Dickie, F.L.S. 
Two new species are described. 

9. “Observations on the Fruit of Nitophyllum 
versicolor.” By Mrs. Merrifield. The paper con- 
tains a description of the coccidia of this species 
hitherto unknown, although the plant was de- 
scribed in 1800, 

10. “On Hieracium silhetense, DC.” By C. B. 
Clarke, F.L.S. The writer disagrees with Mr. 
Bentham’s identification of this species with 
Ainsliaea angustifolia, Hook. f. et Thoms. 

11. “ Notes on Indian Gentianaceae.” By C. B. 
Clarke, F.L.S. The paper contains a list of 
Indian Gentianaceae, with remarks on those 
Species, especially the Bengal ones, of which the 
writer has sufficient materials to justify any. The 
sources are his own herbarium, that of Mr. Kurz, 
and the collection belonging to the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens. 

12. “ Additions to the Lichen Flora of New 
Zealand.” By Dr. J. Stirton. The lichens here 
described were collected by Mr. John Buchanan, 
of the Colonial Museum, Wellington, N.Z., and 
include a large number of species now described 
for the first time. The lichen flora of New Zea- 
land is = Sy rich one; but while the 
| one gar ee the islands diverges widely 

_of countries in a corresponding European 
latitude, its togamic flora eon Since affi- 
nities, and this is especi i 
to the lichens. In the yy section there 
ae pr discrepancy in the colour of the 

several species from New Zealand from 
that of lichens which in other must be 
identified with them from other parts of the 
world, 

13, “ Enumeratio Muscorum Cap. Bonae Spei.” 





By J. Shaw, F.L.S. The general results arrived 
at in this paper are summed up as follows: 
—1l. The great majority of the Cape mosses are of 
northern-hemisphere types, a few being cosmopo- 
lites, 2. wore! pgs Toe New oe 
are represented ; a mi r proportion is 
the pe. with flowering plants. } me forms are 
strictly localised to sya soils and conditions 
of climate. 4, The Moss flora of the Cape is cha- 
—- by an almost total absence of Alpine 
orms. 





Royat GzoerapuicaL Socrery (Tuesday, 
May 11). 

At the usual fortnightly meeting of the above 
Society, a large assemblage was gathered together 
to hear an account of the West Coast of Africa 
from Sir John Glover and other officers connected 
with the late ition. 

ane J. — said yy great ree a to 
their progress lay in the slavery prevalent there. 
The paneer would put thear ana in chains 
to prevent them joining the expedition. After 
crossing the Prah, on January 30, they advanced 
through Odumaset to Akropong, where the 
mountains and forests commenced. Numerous 
gold pits or shafts were here dug on either side of 
the road, galleries being an improvement in min- 
ing unknown to the natives. There must still, Sir 
J. Glover thought, exist a large quantity of gold 
in the country, and the laziness of the people 
would offer no obstruction to any foreign mining 
enterprises. ae it must be remembered, 
was the great difficulty. The timber in the 
forests was most magnificent, the trees being 
straight, and rising 180 feet without a branch, 
while past Aguna the wood was of a valuable 
description, half teak, half mahogany. It wasa 
mistake to suppose horses and mules would not 
live in the country, the death of some they had 
taken out having been caused by want of grass. 
He (Sir J. Glover) had received much assistance 
from the German Basle missionaries, who had 
furnished him with some capital native troops. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley paid a tribute to the 
energies and pains of the late Captain Huyshe, 
who collected « great deal of phical in- 
formation supplemented by careful observations 
of altitudes, levels, and bearings. The women 
were undoubtedly made of much better stuff than 
the men, a fact to which Captain Glover had 
alluded. The name of England stood very low 
on Sir Garnet's first arrival, but at his departure 
it was raised to the highest pinnacle, a change 
which would prove of the greatest service to future 
explorers. The human sacrifices were incessant, 
and England should do her best to stop this 
atrocity, to put down which it would be worth 
while to expend treasure and risk lives. He 
concluded by expressing a hope that the importa- 
tion of arms would be prohibited, a step which 
would tend to choke slavery. 

Captain Fremantle said he did not look upon the 
Ashantees with the same amount of admiration 
that some people did. They were not so very 
unlike the Fantees after all. There was ample 
opportunity for the development of a thriving 
— and up country the climate was by no means 
so bad. . 


Mr. Hutchinson, secretary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, said that Captain Glover had 
kept off no less than 20,000 men from attacking 
Sir Garnet, and that his services ought thus to be 
ranked very highly. The missionaries who had 
been released from Coomassie were ready, he 
could assure the meeting, to return to their work. 

Sir Bartle Frere read a letter from Dr. Living- 
stone, written about two months before his death, 
in which the Doctor expressed his determination 
to labour in the war against slavery. The same 
feeling, the speaker oa, had animated our noble 
troops, and the day would come when Africa 
would bless those who had carried the British 
arms into those regions. 








WE regret to be compelled by the pressure 
upon our space to defer till next week our report 
of the Anniversary Meeting of the Philological 
Society, held last night. 








FINE ART. 


MATERIALS FOR A LIFE OF GILLRAY. 
April 27, 1874. 

The writer of an article in the current number 
of the Quarterly Review on “ Gillray and his Suc- 
cessors” has made good use, with all due acknow- 
ledgment, of the new matter regarding this artist 
to be found amongst the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, which was first published in the 
Acapemy of February 28. He has not, however, 
had the curiosity himself to search through the 
volume containing the papers quoted, though he 
might by so doing have made his article far more 
complete. At the risk of making this subject 
wearisome, I have selected from the same collec- 
tion a few more extracts for publication, more 
especially relating to the failure of the scheme of 
republishing the Anti-Jacobin, and to Gillray’s 
connexion with Canning. These are the more 
important as the information is derived from 
Gillray’s own letters, copies of which seem to 
have been carefully onesge 

No date is attached to the copy of the first 
letter, but it must have been written a little pre- . 
vious to November 1800; neither is the name of 
the person to whom it is addressed given. This 
is it:— 

“27 St. James Street. 
“ec Sir, 

“ T know that your kindness will excuse the liberty 
which I take in once more troubling you concerning 
the Anti-Jacobin in which I was engaged. What I 
would request of you is, that if Mr. Canning should 
again mention anything concerning the Plates, &e. :— 
that you would have the goodness to inform him that 
I am convinced it is necessary (from some circum- 
stances which have come to my knowledge this week) 
for me after I have taken off half a dozen impres- 
sions, in order that by showing them in that state, I 
may take all the blame upon myself for their being 
stopped, and thereby disappoint the fomenters of a 
disagreeable public altercation which seems intended 
to take place, and for which the Plates seem intended 
as a.stalking horse. I last week rec’ a letter from 
Mr. John Gifford, editor of the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view, wishing to see me on ‘particular business.” I 
went to him last Monday—he shewed me the copy of 
what Mr. Wright calls his ‘Statement of Facts’— 
and told me he should publish it in the Anti- 
Jacobin Review with Notes &c.; but hinted that, 
if I chose to sell him the Plates, he might be 
induced to stop it. I was convinced from the 
positive manner in which he spoke that it was 
better not to give a positive refusal, as in that case 
he would publish it directly.’ I therefore told him 
that I would consider of it and let him know ina few 
days—this morning Mr. Wright called upon me 
fright’ned out of his wits, having been most woefully 
threatened by Peter Porcupine, for having divulged 
to me, that he (P. P.), was the author of the ‘ State- 
ment of Facts,’—in short, they are all together by 
the ears. I have taken the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I wrote to Mr. Gifford this moment, 
as it will serve to explain—and would beg the parti- 
cular favor (if you find it convenient), that you would 
hint the contents of it to Mr. Canning, as I wish very 
much to retain his good opinion and fear that in the 
jangling which seems intended to take place, it may 
chance that my conduct may be attempted to be 
placed in a false point of view. 

“T am, &c., 
“J, Grurray. 

Monday Evens.” 

Peter Porcupine was, of course, none other than 
the redoubtable William Cobbett. 

The next letter, probably addressed to the same 
person, is one of thanks for the very generous re- 
presentation made to Mr. Canning concerning the 
publication of the Anti-Jacobin. Gillray adds: “I 
am certain that if it had not been for your kind 
interference, I should have lost entirely a Patron- 
age which it is my highest ambition to retain.” 
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The third letter, which is dated November 1, 
1800, is a very long one, so a few portions of it 
must content us .— 


‘‘Mr. Frere called in St. James’s Street, and left 
word that he wished to see the designs for the Anti- 
Jacobin—having in my agreement with Mr. Wright 
engaged not to show them to any person whatever, I 
was under the necessity of declining shewing them to 
that gentleman—who did me the favor of an answer 
containing what I must confess astonish’d me very 
much, and has astonished every person to whom it 
has been shewn, viz. ‘ the utter aversion of the authors 
of the Anti-Jacobin to its publication.’ I had indeed 
before heard that objections had been made to its 
appearing with personal satire, but as I had also been 
positively informed that ‘whatever appearances of 
dislike the’authors found it prudent to — publickly 
against the plan of the work as I had undertaken it, 
the fact was that they would be highly gratified upon 
its appearance,’ ” 


Further on Gillray writes :— 


“T have no way left but that of giving up the pub- 
lication entirely—and I will endeavour to banish the 
remembrance of it from my mind, for I believe, that 
was I to reflect much upon it andthe damp it has 
cast upon all my hopes, and all my expectations, it 
would almost drive me mad :—to think of such a re- 
turn for my endeavours to serve a cause which I 
thought myself honor’d in suffering every disadvantage 
for, hurts me beyond any thing I have met with, 
during a Life made up of hardships and disappoint- 
ments—but I have one consolation left, the attestation 
of my own heart to the purity of my own motives, and 
the reflection that during the three years and a half 
which have passed since Mr. Sneyd so kindly intro- 
duced me to the notice of Mr. Canning, it has been 
my incessant endeavour to prove myself not un- 
worthy of the recommendation—that I have never in 
the least instance been actuated by mean or by mer- 
cenary views, to forfiet (sic) the honor which I es- 
teem’d I had pledged—that I feel a pride in knowing 
that I have refus'd the most liberal offers from other 
quarters—that without a murmur I have been con- 
tented with receiving far less than the stipend which 
was absolutely promised me—that altho’ I have not 
received a shilling from any quarter for the last Four- 
teen Months and have now labored half a year upon 
a work which will bo thrown aside, and my cha- 
racter which was pledged for its production, forfieted 
to near six hundred generous subscribers, yet that still 
I have borne it all with patience, nor have I in any 
instance been guilty of an improper intention in the 
business. . . &c.” 

Among the miscellaneous papers in the volume 
is the following, relating doubtless to the marriage 
of Gillray’s parents :— 

“ December y® 224, 1751. 

“James Gillray and Jane Coleman, of Chelsea, 
Middlesex. 

“The above is a true Copy of the entry made in 
the Register-Book belonging to Mr. Keith’s New 
Chapel, May-Fair, in the Parish of St. George 
Hanover-Square, and Liberty of Westminster, of the 
Marriage of the said Parties: By Virtue of a Licence 
made out on a Five Shilling Stamp. byme . 

“ W™ Lovepay M™ 
‘* Witness 
James Drummond Clerk.” 


As illustrations of our artist’s intimacy with 
Miss or Mrs. Humphrey, we find preserved here a 
letter, addressed “ Mr, Gillray at Lord Bateman’s,” 
which runs thus :-— 

A 9th 1798. 
“ Dear Gillray. 00 

“T received yours of the 7** inst, and am very glad 
to hear that you are so agreably entertained you have 
really set my mouth watering, I only wish I could 
have put myself in the Box with your implements. 
I hope you will find them all right, I was yesterday 
at Chelsea and found your Father in good spirits... . 

“ Wishing you all happiness I remain yours sincerely 

“H. Humpurey. 
“ P.S. Write soon and tell me all the news.” 
At the back of this is written :— 
“Dont forget the Pidgeon Pye.” 


And two gossipping letters, dated at Brighton 
in September ak the, 1804, from in one 


writer to “ Dear Gilly.” J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 














ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) 

Our more detailed review may begin with the 
figure-subjects, as the most interesting class of 
pictures exhibited ; dividing them roughly into 
groups, which, however, are formed more for con- 
venience sake than as a strict or exhaustive divi- 
sion of the painters, who also occasionally will 
appear in more than one section. Into the question 
of the general character and position of our School, 
or the still more hazardous and intricate question 
what its future is likely to be, it is not intended 
to enter. But, as most of my fellow-labourers 
have attempted some estimate of the exhibition 
as a whole, I may venture to say that it seems to 
me to be more than commonly rich, both in pic- 
tures of really high merit, and in good work of a 
lower order ; although in one or two respects, 
notably in portraiture, it falls below what might 
reasonably be desired, if not expected. 

The complaint which has been raised, that land- 
scape art has received niggardly treatment at the 
hands of the Hanging Committee (of whose names 
I am ignorant), seems to me unfounded. Here 
and there occur a few pictures, landscapes in- 
cluded, for which one would much like to effect 
an exchange with some pictures upon the line. 
Such are Mr. Hemy’s Tyne (317) ; Mr. J. Knight’s 
brilliant Evening (1,451); the Mussel Gatherers 
of Mr. Partington (1,351); the Lesson in Geo- 
graphy of M. Legros (1,015). Yet I say this 
with the consciousness that a nearer examination 
might not always support the wish expressed 
above, and with a strong feeling that the enormous 
difficulties of selection and arrangement have been 
justly and efficiently performed. And, as regards 

ndscapes, it was the number of noteworthy 
pieces, either on the line itself, or within con- 
venient view, which struck the writer on his first 
visit, before the contrary conclusion found its 
“¥ to the newspapers. 

begin with figure-pictures classifiable as 
historical, literary, or poetical, without meaning 
to imply an absence of the latter quality elsewhere. 
Mr. Marks is, perhaps, the most prominent English 
artist in that school which looks, more or less, to 
archaeological material for the groundwork of 
its appeal to our interest. Of his three cabinet 
pictures, the one presenting a lady some four cen- 
turies back (I suppose), examining the bonnet of 
the day in a mercer’s open shop (125), has lively 
expression and a pleasing arrangement of colour 
and chiaro’scuro ; yet, like Mr. Calderon’s Queen 
of the Tournament (335), his parallel performance, 
the interest is rather divided between antiquity, 
and art, and character-rendering, than impres- 
sively concentrated on any one of these elements 
of attraction. The Strike (179), Mr. Marks’ 
largest, has more variety in character among its 
numerous figures, and the figures themselves lie 
more in that sphere, just above the merely gro- 
Ss but seems to suit the artist’s genius. 
I-s in this, and in many cases, presume that 
the reader either knows the general contents of a 
picture from notices already given, or will prefer 
the pleasant process of learning them himself 
to my verbal description. It will then be 
enough to add that the very clever work before 
us is rather dry in colour, and with a cer- 
tain stiffness in the of the figures, which, 
however, may accord with the awkwardness of 
the moment to all ae concerned. The Page of 
Rabelais (388) strikes me as more complete as a 
work of art: the landscape and open air effect are 
very truthful, and the agora almost physical in 
its intensity, which the somewhat aged student 
of the great French humourist expresses, could 
hardly be more pleasantly rendered. 

Mr. Calderon shows a more perfectly painted 
specimen in his girls dozing over their books (166), 
on @ burning summer’s afternoon, in a room half- 
darkened by closed shutters. This scene seems to 
want more grace, or more humour, to render its 
expressional qualities equal to its technical. May 


title, Half-hours with the Best Authors, is ina 
style “more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” After a moment’s smile at its in- 
genuity, surely a name of this kind detracts from 
_ a comm of a picture. 

n hi e and highly-finished Picture Gallery 
(157) that very clever Trtist, M. Alma-Tadema, 
relies less upon his remarkable mastery of anti- 

uarian detail than usual. His pictures, with all 
their display of manipulation 2 veareatas B if not 
— delightful), often seem intended rather 
as illustrations to a Dictionary of Antiquities 
than as illustrations of the Art of ‘Painting. 
In the present case, without quitting this some- 
what artificial or over-literary region, the artist’s 
great skill has d to concentrate his interest 
on the human heads—the young Roman staring 
hard at a ee the lady behind, less overtly 
——s er criticism, the goodnatured and de- 
lighted owner, whose beaming face reveals perfect 
satisfaction in the value of his treasure. These 
figures are placed in a lofty; uncomfortable- 
looking room, the walls of which display a gallery 
which does not speak highly of the connoisseur's 
discernment. But the representation of a picture 
within a picture, by the nature of the case, is 
always one of the doubtful, the unsatisfactory 
points of art. The quality of the light in this 
striking work seems to me competent, without 
exactly reaching excellence; the lighting, in its 
scheme and management, is admirable. Archaeo- 
logy triumphs in M. Alma-Tadema’s smaller work, 
Joseph in Pharaoh’s Granaries (300). 

Other specimens in this higher class of 
subject, worth attention, will be found in Mr. 
Boughton’s Canterbury Pilgrims (982), with its 
scattered groups and pretty whitethorn back- 
ground ; in Sir J. Gilbert’s Field of the Cloth of 
Gold (620), full of liveliness and bravura; and in 
Mr. A. Hughes’s Convent yh eye Mr. Hughes 
rarely fails in a delicate and truly poetical concep- 
tion of his work; and this picture (so far as its 
position enables me to judge) is also rendered 
with much feeling and truth to naturaltone. The 
composition has that unstudied air which one 
notices also in Mr. Hook’s figures ; the background 
is unusually successful. 

It has been often said of our art, that a want of 
variety or of elevation in the subjects chosen 
proves inadequate cultivation on the part of the 
artists. Whether this be true or not, no one can 


deny that in regard to the two points just specified 
no ‘iadanes is ever exhibited by Mr. Leighton, 


obviously one of the most accomplished of our 
painters. There is none to whom we can look so 
securely for that degree of pleasure which arises, 
not from art indeed of powerful p, oF 
fresh with the freshness of nature, But from 

in design and daintiness of colour, from 
unfailing fertility of invention, from the presence, 
lastly, of the high spirit which never evades the 
difficulties of a subject, and often conquers them. 
These qualities in Mr. Leighton’s art I respect 
and admire too much ‘not to believe that—were 
he willing, perhaps, to restrain this inventive 
wealth—to obey, rather than to outrun the 
bias of Nature—his work might more uni- 
formly attain, from all points of view, the level 
which it aims at reaching. Probably there is no 
English painter—no painter, indeed, anywhere, 
now that I is gone—who could adequately 
render us a Clytemnestra watching for the beacon- 
fires of Agamemnon (981); unite the statuesque 
association with the tragic intensity of the mo- 
ment; give the air of life,and not forfeit the poetical 
atmosphere of antiquity. The fi here (to the 
writer at least) falls far below this arduous mark; 
it has ponderosity rather than grandeur: as the 
earthy brown and gray of the colour displays 
more of funereal conventionality than the ethereal 
sweetness of the Grecian night. The treatment 
is neither that of the theatre, nor of sculpture, 
nor of real humanity; the finest point seems to 
me the limpid severity of the cruel and unwaver- 





I add, without hypercriticism, that the semi-jocose 





ing eyes. 
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The same difficulties obviously beset the colossal 
Prometheus (687) which we owe to Mr. W. Rich- 
mond, and they should be vividly before our 
minds as we try to judge it. He has truly given 
us here a memorable figure, both in the attitude 
of restrained power and the features of heroic 
defiance; and the management of the landscape, 
with its dropping moon and wheeling sea-birds, 
has a reserve and a simplicity which harmonise 
well with the within those limits of style, 
ideal or conventional, to which the artist has re- 
stricted himself. In short, it is not, I think, exagge- 
rated praise to say that, if this picture had been pro- 
duced two centuries and a half ago, it might have 
been welcomed in the Farnese or the Barberini 
Palace, and borne a fair comparison with the work 
of those Bolognese artists who reached a fame in 
their day to which our day, it must be confessed, 
is almost wholly indifferent. 

We shall meet Mr. Richmond honourably — 
in a sphere of art which has, at any rate, not lost 
its interest to his contemporaries. Returning to 
Mr. Leighton, whatever be the judgment of 
spectators upon this and his other pictures, 
based on high poetical subjects, there will be 
but one uniform sense of pleasure in his 
Moorish and Oriental pieces (131, 303). The 
Dream of Granada (131) shows a lovely little 
garden, one mass of rich foliage, traversed by a 
canal alive with rushing water, and inhabited 
by two splendid peacocks, and a very fair child 
who is running with her favourites. The some- 
what unreal light, and the monotonous tone of 
the foliage, may be accepted as suiting the 
atmosphere of a dream ; but, although this is the 
most brilliant of Mr. Leighton’s pictures, the 
veritable qualities of air and light appear to me 
more fully reached in the interior view of a house 
at Damascus (303): a lovely courtyard full of 
sweet tones of stone and tile decoration and lemon- 


.foliage, with another beautiful little girl, who 


catches the fruit in her outstretched lap. The 
delicate colour and folds of her dress leave nothing 
to be desired; they have the artist’s usual grace, 
with that look of truthfulness which the pursuit 
of grace often sacrifices. Mr. Leighton’s Antique 
Juggling Girl (348), after the above two works, is 
disappointing. Not that here are fewer points of 
dainty colour and graceful detail; but the insipid 
character of the subject does not, as it were, support 
or justify them: we think rather of the painter’s 
skill than of his picture. Perhaps the awkward 
look of the much-foreshortened features may be 
in fault here. This attitude, also, appears to be 
unnecessary for the action: the head being more 
thrown back than the angle of the golden balls 
which the girl is flinging up quite requires. 

There is this misfortune in Oriental subjects, 
that, like novels the scene of which is laid far off, 
the interest of the mass of spectators can hardly, 
or only inefficiently, be awakened. Mr. Lewis, 
who in technical perfection stands where few have 
stood since the days of the great Dutch masters of 
the art, has often suffered under this law. Two, 
however, of his pictures now shown have each so 
clear and satisfactory a subject that I hope their 
unique merit will not unrecognised. In the 
Bazaar at Cairo (332) we have at last before our 
eyes, with a completeness of power in every direc- 
ppg colour, light and shade, sense of 
character, feeling for grace of line—one of those 
scenes on which all travellers love to dwell, and 
which most readers of travels love to skip. In 
the Lady receiving Visitors (354), on the other 
hand, we are admitted into the private life of the 
East. The lady visitor is announced by her ser- 
vants, who accompany her, to the attendant maid 
of the owner; the latter is reclining in her special 
divan; the visitor at present stands on the further 
side of a marble tank. These pictures, however, 
must be studied, not described. As special points, 
where all is so fine in quality, I may note the 
wonderful and yet wholly different luminosity of 
the skies in each case: deep and glowing in the 
Bazaar ; pale yet even more glowing in the other; 





together with the Stothard-like grace of the figures. 
There is not a line here without thought; not a 
tint trusted to accident. 

Painters who take their subjects from literature, 
novels and history in icular, have formed a 
distinct class in our school during this century ; 
a perhaps our younger men do not now so 
often devote themselves to this style. Amongst 
these, Mr. Orchardson has tried more than once 
the perilous task of attempting to illustrate 
Shakespeare; but although he is an obviously 
clever artist, the difficulties in this case have 
been far too much for him (as_ they have 
proved for many others), and, indeed, are of 
a nature which cleverness and artistic dexterity, 
even of a much more powerful kind, would be 

uite insufficient to meet. The scowling Hamlet 
(265) and conventional Ophelia (380), which we 

d here, can be accepted by no one as in any way 
true to the mark; nor is Mr. H. O’Niel’s attempt 
at the latter subject (579) more successful. Mr. 

hardson has a more satisfactory incident-scene 
in his fugitive who has escaped a couple of blood- 
hounds (1,415). Butabout all his work, and that 
of Mr. Pettie, there isa thin flashy sketchiness, 
a constant and intrusive presence of the conven- 
tionalities of the studio, as much in the painting 
as in the choice of material, and all brought into 
more prominence by the cleverness of the painters. 
The State Secret (223) seems to me a specimen 
of this quality ; in the very smartly-painted scene 
from England under Puritan rule (1,362), Mr. 
Pettie’s craftsmanship shows itself more pleasantly. 

Although dexterity of this kind is apt soon to 
harden into incurable mannerism, these artists 
have youth on their side, and may reach other 
things. The Academy holds several others, more 
or less devoted to the same class of subject, who 
have long since made their mark and formed 
their style. We all owe them much pleasure; 
they characterise a certain phase in our school, 
and are a part ofits history; their manner will be 
familiar to every reader; and in a brief notice 
like this it will be sufficient to do little more 
than name their main contributions. Mr. Frost 
recals the days of Etty in his graceful little Serena 
(173). Mr. Elmore has an unaffected and well- 
composed group from Pevertl of the Peak 
(327), painted with much care. Mr. Poole and 
Mr. Dobson (to diverge a little from literary art, 
if I may so call it), both artists of a well-recog- 
nised gift for grace and charm (qualities which 
not a few contemporaries of note make us value 
the more by contrast), seem, to a spectator at 
least, often to quit their work at a stage when it 
is not sufficiently brought near to nature in com- 

leteness and refinement to do justice to their 
ideal. A very pleasing little group by Mr. Poole 
(451) ; Mr. Dobgon’s girl with goats (405), are in 
the best vein of the artists. 

Mr. Ward’s frequent choice of subjects from 
French history might form the subject for a 
curious inquiry, how far material so decidedl 
foreign and modern at once is safe ground. He 
hen, Reneten made this, with a certain section of 
English history, his own, by many very conscien- 
tiously considered and firmly designed works. He 
is eminently a manly artist; within the limits of 
his technical power, his grasp of the subject is 
unusually complete. Mr, Ward’s colour-system 
is one which now seems falling out of fashion ; 
but, taking it as a thing fixed in his practice, 
I remember few works by him more satisfacto: 
in every way than the Last Sleep of Marie Anto- 
nette (43), which he now exhibits. We are re- 
minded of Frank Stone by Mr. Horsley’s Poet’s 
Theme (344); need it be said, what itis? And 
Mr. Cope has a scene from Shakespeare (261), 
another from Scott (80), and a mother whose 
energetic efforts to Hush thee, my baby! appear 
likely to be followed by an opposite result (1,406). 

F. T. PateRave. 








M. 1z Baron pe Triaverr died at Paris on 
Tuesday night, from the effects of an operation. 





THE SALON OF 1874, 
(Second Notice.) 
Paris : May 7, 1874. 

AN attentive study of the Salon only confirms 
the favourable impression produced by a first 
visit. Without dwelling upon details, and ex- 
plaining the merit of the works exhibited simply 
in & common-sense point of view, we propose to 
pass the galleries in review as if we had a visitor at 
our elbow who had but an hour or two at his 
disposal, and required a competent guide. 

f official portraits we shall say nothing. Be- 
side the portrait of Prince Louis Napoleon, by his 
old drawing-master, M. Lefévre, to which we 
have already alluded, there are a portrait of 
Marshal MacMahon on horseback, and portraits 
of M. Thiers and Mr. Washburne, by Mr. Healy, 
an American artist. M. Carolus Duran obtains a 
brilliant success, even among artists, who, as a 
rule, do not view him with much favour. He has 
the portrait of his grand-daughter, standing, with 
a little dog by her side, and the portrait of the 
Marquise de Pourtalés; she is seated in an arm- 
chair, dressed in black silk, with jet ornaments, 
and an aigrette in her hair. The features are 
regular, with a rather haughty expression, bear- 
ing traces of the fatigues of worldly life. The 
hands, thin and transparent, are singularly 
charming, and may without exaggeration be 
compared with the aristocratic hands of Vandyke. 
M. Carolus Duran, whose talent is always charac- 
terised by energy, never attained such distinction 
before. We may also mention portraits of a 
young Alsacian lady, by M. Henner; of M. 
Legouvé, the Academician, by M. Delaunay; and 
of an old man, by a new exhibitor, M. Bastien 
Lepage: his subject, very simply dressed in a 
thick brown overcoat, is sitting in a garden-walk, 
with his spectacles on his nose, and a snufly 
handkerchief thrown over his knee. The key of 
colour is very light. 

This movement in favour of lightness, which is 
of English origin, is just now the object of much 
criticism in Paris, — in the case of land- 
scape painting. M. E. Manet is one of the artists 
who have made it their great object to give the 
school this new bent. He has been denied, dis- 
cussed, made a laughing-stock, insulted, refused 
admission to the Salons; but in the end the 
recognition has been extorted that his doctrine 
was good, even if his works were not faultless, 
and he has been more or less openly followed, 
as Courbet, a master incomparably more potent, 
was followed some years ago. M. Manet’s pic- 
ture of The Railway—the only picture out of 
three sent in accepted by the jury—is “ caviare 
to the general.” But critics are impressed by the 
freshness of colouring, the truth of the drawing, 
the simplicity of the general effect. The jury is 
utterly in the wrong in its treatment of M. Manet 
and his pupils or friends. But the latter have 
done this year what they should have done long 
ago, and what M. Manet himself should have 
imitated. They have formed a society at the 
instigation of a very distinguished and thoughtful 
artist, M: Edouard , and have taken quarters 
in the Boulevard des Capucines, where oa 
exhibit a collection of a hundred pictures, 
belonging in point of execution to the same 
died. “Wat I cannot deal with this to-day. 

Battle-pieces are much less numerous than 
formerly, when they used to be ordered by the 
Imperial Government. They will one day have 
disappeared almost wholly, as they have in Eng- 
land. [Our correspondent has not heard of the 
great success of Miss E. Thompson’s picture of this 
year.] If the Republic triumphs, it will be the 
harbinger of a great reform in ideas and manners. 
The most important will be to prove that the 
French people has never been by preference a 
specially warlike people. But France has been, 
more than other nations, the prey of ambitious 
men. At the present time she is husbanding her 
forces ; in ‘gaining by slow degrees the notion of 
science, she is gaining that of liberty, and the 
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native good sense of the people is making its 
voice more clearly heard. Battle-scenes, there- 
fore, no longer present the traditional spectacle 
of a host of enemies, overthrown, beaten, van- 
quished, by a handful of braves. We have studied, 
alas! in the school of nature, the real con- 
ditions of fatigue, of courage, of misery on the 
march, of swift or lingering death on the field. 
Base flattery of the vanity of the soldier, or the 
ride of the staff, is in vogue no longer. The 
return to truth is the most unmistakeable symptom 
of that regeneration which is slowly progressing 
in those classes which Gambetta justly called the 
“new social strata,” and which constitute the 
genuine French nation. 

M. Auguste Langon—who draws for the illus- 
trated journals, and has engraved a series of 
episodes of the beginning of the war of 1870 and 
the siege of Paris, and who was arrested after the 
Commune, but soon released—has painted a 
mournful scene which he entitles Morts en ligne ! 
A mitrailleuse has just mowed down a whole rank 
of chasseurs, like so many toy soldiers ; the corpses 
have retained in death the gestures of life and the 
expression their faces bore at, the moment when 
they were stricken down. In the background, the 
village of Bazeilles is in flames; on the right, the 
baggage-waggons of the Bavarian corps have halted 
on the routé, and the band is playing triumphal 
airs. It is naturalistic painting, without charm of 
colouring or of touch, but its energy calls up strong 
emotions. 

M. Guillaume Régamey, who is known, I believe, 
in England, has translated with great accuracy 
the mystery of night covering an advanced post of 
Algerian sharpshooters. 

Three pictures have a special attraction for the 
public. One is by M. A. de Neuville, who had a 
great success last year with Les dernitres Car- 
touches. It represents a battalion of mobiles scal- 
ing a railway embankment, and receiving the 
bullets of the Prussians, who are lying in ambush 
on the further side among the woods. It isa 
little melodramatic. The second is a memory of 
the siege, by M. Dupray. General Ducrot and 
Admiral la Ronciére le Noury, followed by their 
staff, are visiting the zone which lay beneath the 
protection of the forts. The attitudes are very 
accurate, and the Parisians shiver at the recollec- 
tion when they see once more the snow-clad 
ground and icy mist which made the absence of 
wood, coal, and provisions so cruel to bear. M. 
Edouard Detaille has chosen one of the saddest 
adventures into which we were thrown by the 
thoughtlessness, ignorance, and want of care dis- 
played by the Imperial staff. On the day of 
August 6, 1870, during the battle of Reichshoffen, 
the ninth regiment of cuirassiers galloped into the 
village of Monbronn. It had sent forward no 
scouts! Ata sharp turn in the main street, the 
first squadron dashed against a barricade formed of 
overturned waggons. A frightful confusion en- 
sued, in the midst of which the Prussians, from 
their ambuscade, fired point-blank at our unfor- 
tunate troops. M. Detaille, who is not naturally 
very tender, has drawn up like a proeés verbal 
the detail of this deplorable affair. His picture is 
somewhat cold in effect. But the sight of these 

oor wretches taken between two fires from the 
ouses on either side, and powerless either to 
advance or to retreat, or to defend themselves, 
makes our very blood creep. 

Let us next call attention to a very brilliant 
decorative painting by M. Henry Lévy : Sleep and 
Death (Iliad, Book vi.) bringing to Zeus the body 
of his son Sarpedon, It is in the tone of our 
masters of the eighteenth century, with that dis- 
tinction in gesture and in colouring with which 
Eugéne Delacroix has impregnated the contem- 
Foor! school. M. Puvis de Chavannes has ex- 

ibited a large panel intended fora church, Charles 
Martel after the battle of Poitiers, This delicate 
and distinguished painter has gained new force. 
His drawing is always very ingenious, very supple, 
his tone has the same ideal transparence as of old; 





but the modelling—that is what expresses the re- 
liefs, and what gives the idea of the solidity of the 
bodies—is incomparably more vigorous than in 
former years. It is inconceivable that the French 
Government should not long years ago have at- 
tached to its service, by oo orders worthy 
of the State, the artist who the most 
exquisite and most chaste decorative ideas of any 
since Prud’hon. 

There are no very important débuts among the 
landscapists. A pupil of Vollon, M. Guillemet, 
has painted a large view of Paris, taken from the 
bridge which crosses the Seine at Bercy. The 
general effect is excellent, but the drawing still a 
little uncertain. M. Pelouze, whose first works 
were applauded, has fallen this year into common- 
wa facility. The same reproach generally must 

brought against the young school: they often 
have very correct impressions ; they rub in rapid 
and attractive studies. But when they have to 
draw a picture from them, that is, to express in its 
secret details the inner being ofa place, of a season, 
of an hour, so as to enable us to direct thither not 
only our steps, but also our memories and our 
reveries, they prove but too well that improvisa- 
tion no more suffices in painting than in literature, 
and that every perfect creation of art is the result 
of a long course of self-criticism. 

By way of compensation, the “old” painters, 
who had grown feeble, have recovered all their 
verve : Corot, Daubigny, Nazon, an artist too little 
known, unequal, sometimes fantastic, but pos- 
sessed of singular _ when, as in this Exhibi- 
tion, he is successful. 

M. Frangois Bonvin, whom you have had for 
some time in England, exhibits two pictures which 
have won the suffrages of the best judges; this 
sober painting and scholarly drawing being 
scarcely appreciable by those who love the tinsel 
or the tricks in which the painters of Spanish 
scenes delight. One represents a woman in a 
kitchen cleaning a brass vessel ; the background 
reminds one of Pieter de Hooghe. The other is a 
young boys’ school ; you can read their little cha- 
racters in their faces, as they sit in rows on the 
benches, and listen with an abstracted air, or 
work or think. 

Mdme. Darru, who signs her maiden name, 
although she is the wife of the painter Héreau, 
has sent some Wild Flowers, a village nosegay, as 
fresh and fragrant as though it had just been 
— along the hedgerows and in the meadow. 

Ter husband, who has just been condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment by the third Council of 
War for helping Dalou, the sculptor, to save the 
Louvre, has painted some remarkable sea-pieces, 
among others two views on the Thames, one near 
Erith and the other at Billingsgate. But the 
most remarkable flower-paintings of the Salon are 
ng Fantin, who has this year surpassed him- 
self. 

An English surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson, does 
honour to his master, also a very remarkable 
——, Mr. Alma-Tadema, by a painting of still 
ife, representing flowers, a tortoise, and a Delft 








plate. Pu. Burry. 
ART SALES. 

Tue following pictures were sold in Paris on 

Monday and Tuesday week :— 


English School—Jntérieur de Forét, J. Crome, 
5,000 fr.; le Wensum la Nutt, J. B. Crome, 
5,000 fr. ; Portrait de Gainsborough, by himself, 
19,000 fr.; Environs de Ventnor, Ile de Wight, 
Tbbetson, 5,500 fr.; Portrait de Tan-che-qua, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 6,500 fr. ; Je Chateau de Kilgar- 
ren, 33,000 fr., le Banquet de Guildhall, Turner, 
12,200 fr. 

Flemish School—Portrait de Martin Pepyn, 
Van Dyck, 31,000 fr.; Choc de Cavalerie, Van der 
Meulen, 3,520 fr. ; la Métairte, D. Teniers le jeune 
et Roques, dit Zorg, 8,500 fr. 

French School—Zes Huitres, F. Desportes, 
3,000 fr.; Honoré Fragonard: le Premier Baiser, 





8,200 fr., le Printemps et 0 Eté, 19,900 fr. ; Plaisirs 
Champétres, Pater, 23,500 fr. 

Dutch School—le Goiiter, Beyeren, 13,000 fr. ; 
le Partage du Butin, Le Duck, 6,800 fr. ; Portrait 
@Homme, L. Flinck, 7,050 fr.; Nimégue, Van 
Goyen, 8,900 fr.; le Chdteau, Van der Heyden, 
16,160 fr.; le Maison de Campagne, Ho ; 
69,500 fr. ; Nature Morte, Konink, 8,000 fr.; le 
Peseur d'Or, Metsu, 40,000 fr.; 7 Yssel au Clair 
de Lune, Van der Neer, 11,000 fr.; la — de 
Chant, Netscher, 13,200 fr.; Peysage d'Italie, 
Pynacker, 5,700 fr. ; le Fang! @ Huitres, Uch- 
tervelt, 6,000 fr.; da Meuse devant Dordrecht, 
Verschuur, 24,500 fr.; les Bords du Rhin, P. 
Wouverman, 34,000 fr. 

Italian School—Guardi, la Féte du Bucentaure 
au Déclin du Jour, 6,000 fr., wn Coin de la Place 
Saint-Mare, 9,000 fr. 

Modern pictures—Eugéne Delacroix: Zion dé- 
vorant un Lapin, 35,200 fr., ! Appartement du 
Comte de Morny, 5,200 fr., la Fiancée d’ Abydos, 
32,050 fr.; Fontainebleau, Diaz de la Pena, 
32,700 fr.; Trompette des Hussards d'Orléans, 
Géricault, 6,500 fr. ; 7-Atelier de Rembrandt, Leys, 
11,000 fr.; Caravane passant un Gué, Marilhat, 
9,600 fr. ; Millet: le Retowr des Champs, 8,200 fr., 
la Quenouille, 8,000 fr.; Mdme. la Comtesse de 
Barck, H. Regnault, 33,500 fr. ; Troyon: la Mare, 
26,000 fr., la Charrette, 24,000 fr., Métairie Nor- 
mande, 7,100 fr.; Venise, par Ziem, 4,500 fr. 

The total of the sale was 914,734 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that the Dean and Canons of 
Christchurch, Oxford, intend at last to settle the 





-vexed question of the new bell tower at the corner 


of “Tom” quadrangle by a competition, to which 
the following architects have been invited to send 
designs : Sir G. G. Scott, Messrs. G. Bodley, Jack- 
son, Basil Champneys, Deane, and Hugo. The 
ag are to be submitted aunt. Mesday, 

ay 18, 


Ir is rumoured that the trustees of the parish 
church at Hampstead are thinking of pulling 
down the characteristic old tower at the end of 
Church Row, and replacing it by a modern con- 
struction. The church is an excellent, though 
simple, specimen of the architecture of the middle 
of last century, and forms a perfect and harmoni- 
ous termination to the double line of uniform 
houses in the old secluded street, which is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of a group of last 
century buildings remaining in this country. And 
it is difficult to comprehend the motives of this 
restless and irresponsible vandalism, which seems 
likely only to exhaust itself when it shall have 
effected a complete clearance of every object round 
which the sweet and sober associations of the past 
still linger. 

Mr: Letenton’s Helen of Troy, a 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1865, is at this moment again to be seen in 
London, at Mr. McLean's Gallery in the Hay- 
market. This picture has recently come into the 
market, owing, we believe, to the death of the 
original purchaser. At the present moment, when 
another exhibition of the Royal Academy shows 
four recent paintings by the same artist, Helen of 
Troy possesses a peculiar interest, as it enables 
us to compare Mr. Leighton’s work in 1865 with 
Mr. Leighton’s work in 1874. We are thus able 
not only to test the strictness with which he has 
now for years pursued very definite aims in art, 
but to assure ourselves of the great and real 
progress which has been made towards realising 
them. Helen of Troy is an attractive and graceful 
invention, dignified by that nobility of purpose 
which always informs Mr. Leighton’s work, a 
picture which might well be a source of true 
satisfaction to the ssor; but if we turn from 
Helen of Troy to the Clytemnestra which he has 
this year given us, we shall at once perceive an 
immense advance in the command of technical 
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resources. The rendering of the idea in Clytem- 
nestra is wholly adequate to the high order of the 
conception, so that it comes home to us pena, 
and weighted with the full force of solemn 

elevating beauty. The treatment is conspicuous 
for a gravity and vigour in which the Helen, 
charming as it is, seems to us now deficient. 

Tae famous vase ere - the seal he, 
Mary Stuart, restored by virtue of a treaty 
tween the city of Geneva and the heirs of the 
Duke of Brunswick, are now deposited in the 
ducal palace at Brunswick. 

Ir may be well to call the attention of art- 
lovers to the sale, which is to take place on the 
29th instant, of the pictures of p—-{ te ane 
borough Dupont, -nephew of Thomas Gains- 
bo: -, fa. himeelf a rey The collection 
includes works by Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Rem- 
brandt, Vankyke, Rubens, Gainsborough, West, 
Teniers, Northcote, and others, besides a valuable 
collection of engravings. It is to be hoped that 
the fact of the sale taking place at the late owner’s 
house, Wigan End, Sudbury, will not lead to the 
pictures being buried in small country drawing- 
rooms, instead of being added to the national 
collection or some other worthy of receiving 
them. 


Tue French phe mp Society has just 
opened its tenth public exhibition at the Palais de 
Tindustrie. 


Tue restoration of the cathedral at Metz is 
being prosecuted with zeal and success, and the 
north-west transept is now complete. 


Tue German papers announce the death, on 
April 25, at the early age of thirty-five, of the 
artist Renier Dahlen, one of the most original and 
talented of the younger members of the Diissel- 
dorf school of painting. 


M. LELAURAIN has recently made an important 
archaeological discovery at the Champ-du-Trésor, 
at Reims. It is an immense cemetery of the early 
Gallo-Roman epoch, and yielded about a hundred 
vases, and urns of earthenware and glass, all of 
different designs, artistically wrought bracelets of 
bronze; bronze ‘and silver coins of various em- 
perors ; — of silver, bronze, and jet; rings, 
stiles, &c. e most curious tomb is that of 
a Vestal, buried at a depth of 2} métres; the 
coffin contained four vases of earthenware, one 
of which was for incense, with handles im the 
shape of a serpent; a silver spoon, scolloped all 
over, which served to take up the incense to 
throw it in the fire on the altar; two jet bracelets ; 
and round the neck were ten bronze and silver 
coins of Gallienus, Probus, Claudius, Valerian, &c. 


Two remarkable sculptures have lately been dis- 
covered on the Esquiline Hill, referring to the 
worship of Mithra. The first, in good pre- 
servation, is an exquisite group representing 
the sacrifice of the bull. The other, of more 
ordinary workmanship, is a bas-relief of great 
interest from an archaeological point of view, as it 
unites all the symbols of the worship of Mithra, 
including that of a human sacrifice, which was 
rarely accomplished. The name of the individual 
oo the Parmar to be pop is in- 
scribed upon it, and traces of gilding and painti 
are discernible. The 1 ta cag ek caleped the 
two sculptures to be deposited in the Sala delle 
—— where they will be exhibited to the 
public. 


WE learn with regret that Sir Digby Wyatt 
has been compelled, in consequence o ill-health, 
to resign gt of architect to the India Office. 
Sir Digby tt’s name has often a: in 
conjunction with that of his friend, Mr. Owen 
Jones. It was together that they worked with 
all their energies in carrying out their plans in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It was together, again, 
that they designed the Fine Art Courts of the 
Orystal Palace; and, for the last time, their 
names — together on Monday, when Sir 
Digby Wyatt took part in the meeting that had 





for its object the erection of some fitting me- 
morial to his late colleague. We trust that Sir 
Digby Wyatt has taken timely heed of his health, 
and that this diminution of his work will soon 
restore his over-taxed powers. 


Tue little church of Stretford, in Herefordshire, 
is about to be restored, and it is much to be ho 
that its interesting features may not suffer-by this 
perilous process. At the present time it is in just 
the same condition as when Dingley visited it two 
centuries ago (see History from Marble, vol. ii. 

. 93). On the roof are the arms of Delabere, 
vereux and Baskerville, and in the aisles may 
still be seen the “ two fair ancient monuments so 
like one another that in tracing off the one you 
represent the other.” Each of these monuments 
consists of a slab bearing the recumbent effigies of 
a knight and his lady, rather less than life-size and 
somewhat rudely carved, and there does not 
appear to be the slightest difference between them 
in respect of age or execution. The arms on the 
Knights’ shields are those of Delabere and, if 
Dingley’s sketch be accurate, the figures in his 
time lay beneath a canopy ornamented with ball- 
flowers. But the most singular feature in the 
church (or rather in its chancel) is what Blount 
calls “a large case of stone,” which traditions in 
his day affirmed to be the shrine of the martyrs 
Cosmas and Damian. The upper part of the 
“case” is decorated with crockets and ball- 
flowers, but the recess in which the figures of the 
two saints stood is devoid of all ornament, and 
is in fact nothing but a stone cupboard attached 
to one of the chancel pillars. A little way below 
the church is a well dedicated to the same saints, 
and reputed to possess special virtues, 


THE new number (April) of the Revue Archéo- 
logique opens with a very interesting account of 
the finding of several a urns at a place 
called Poggio Renzo, near Chiusi, the ancient 
Clusium, The urns themselves differ little from 
the same class of objects found in the early 
Etruscan cemeteries, of which that of Villanova 
is the best known. The patterns are all linear, 
and consist of zigzags, squares, imitations of net- 
work, and an approach to the maeander. Nor in 
their contents do these urns present any striking 
novelty, except, perhaps, in the case of the bronze 
razors. But what is really remarkable about 
them is the manner in which they were deposited 
in a sort of well, built to their size and shape of 
rough unhewn stones without mortar, like the 
Cyclopean walls of Tiryns in miniature. The 
writer of the article in the Revue, M. Alexandre 
Bertrande, has no doubt that these urns date from 
a time anterior to the Etruscan civilisation. One 
of his arguments seems conclusive. Quite near 
to where the urns were found there had also been 
uncovered several tombs, the contents of which left 
no doubt as to their Etruscan origin. Now, the 
earth which had been originally cast up in digging 
these tombs is found to have been thrown over 
the hillock under which lay the urns in question. 


THE meeting held at the house of Mr. Alfred 
Morrison, last Monday, to consider the question 
of raising a public memorial in recognition of the 
late Owen jen services to decorative art, was 
numerously attended by his friends and admirers. 
It was that the memorial should take, in 
the first instance, the form of a mosaic portrait of 
the late artist, to be offered to the nation, and 
set up in South Kensington Museum, and that an 
exhibition of his works should be organised to 
which possessors should be invited to contribute 
such as they deemed desirable ; and further, that 
if any balance remained in hand after the st 
out of these two schemes, that it should be applie 
to the foundation of a scholarship in that particu- 
lar branch of art to which Mr. Owen Jones had 
devoted his energies and genius. A liberal sub- 
scription was before the meeting broke up. 


Persons who are smitten with the prevalent 
mania for collecting old china will perhaps be 
interested to learn that in the Chronique of 





April 18 and May 2 they will find a detailed his- 
tory and description of the celebrated potteries of 
Saint-Amand-les-Eaux, by Frédéric Fétis, These 
otteries were established in 1718 by Pierre- 
oseph Fauquez, and remained in his family for 
several generations. The mark on this pottery is 
a monogram comprised of the letters “S. A. P. F.” 
in writing capitals, which M. Fétis interprets, 
“Saint-Amand, Pierre Fauquez.” In the later 
works of the manufactory the letters “S, A.” 
were eliminated from the cipher and placed in 
lain Roman capitals at each side of it. Both 
orms of the mark are given in the Chronique. 
Happy will be the collector who by means of this 
mark is able to identify some doubtful idol 
among his fetishes, 


Tue fifty-ninth anniversary of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution was celebrated b 
a dinner at Willis's Rooms on Saturday last. Sir 
Henry James presided and made a good speech. 
Many of the most distinguished of our artists 
were present, and among them we noticed the 
name of Alma-Tadema, who is now, be it re- 
membered, a naturalised English subject. 


Tue Retrospective Exhibition for the benefit of 
the poor of Alsace and Lorraine attracts such 
crowds of visitors that it has been determined to 
open it earlier, and to keep it open later, than wag 
at first intended. The public will for the future 
be admitted from 9 a.m. to5 p.m., by the payment 
of two francs before twelve o'clock, and five francs 
afterwards. This seems nowadays rather a high 
= to pay for an art exhibition, but then a 

tter return than usual is made for the money. 
The notion of a loan exhibition is more of a 
novelty in Paris than in England ; indeed, it may 
be said that this is the first that has been carried 
out successfully. It was suggested, it is said, by 
the Duc d’Aumale, who no doubt took the idea 
from our Manchester, Bethnal Green, and Old 
Masters’ Exhibitions, but the Comte d’Heusson- 
ville has been the principal agent in carrying it 
into execution. Its success is even greater than 
was anticipated. Besides the tapestries, rare old 
furniture, and other curiosities and antiquities, 
there are morethan a thousand paintings exhibited, 
and many of them very fine works. 


A CONTEMPORARY states that M. Ferdinand 
Heilbuth is about to return to London from 
Rome, axl that he will bring with him several 
paintings, among them one representing a party 
assembled at an excavation made on the site of 
the palace of the Caesars. Less than a century 
ago M. Heilbuth would have had to pay a heavy 
duty for importing these fruits of his genius and 
industry into England. In that gossippy little 
book called A Book for a Rainy Day, Wy J. T. 
Smith, is printed a letter from the fair Angelica 
Kauffman to Lord Camelford, in which she begs 
his lordship to assist the English artists then 
studying in Rome in their endeavour to obtain 
the free importation into England of the studies, 
models, and designs made during their stay 
abroad :— 

“The heavy duty,” she writes, “set upon articles of 
that nature causes that the artist whose circumstances 
do not permit him to pay, perhaps, a considerable 
sum, must either be degained of what he keeps most 
valuable, or buy his own works at the public sale at 
the custom-house. . This I have myself experienced 
in coming to England—and I mention it here in con- 
sequence of the opinion of some of my friends who 
think that my assertion, added to what other artists 
have reported to that purpose, may be of some use to 
obtain their object.” : 


The letter is dated 1787. 


A very fine collection of modern bronzes is 
being exhibited at the Institute. The great 
superiority of the ancient Japanese bronzes at the 
recent Oriental Exhibition in the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie induced MM. Bouillet and Christofle to 
make researches in the hope of finding out the 
secret of this superiority, and the result has been 
very satisfactory. They have recovered, it is said, 
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the three fundamental colours—black, red, and 
brown—used by the Japanese, and altogether the 
works they now exhibit are admirable reproduc- 
tions of ancient Oriental bronzes. 








THE STAGE. 
THE ACTING IN “LE SPHINX.” 
Paris : May 12, 1874. 

M. Ocrave Fevriret has good reason to be 
grateful to his actors, and not to Mademoiselle 
Oroizette alone ; for it is they who have made his 
Sphinx so genuinely successful that on the twenty- 
seventh night of its representation—which is 
much, be it remembered, for the Théatre Frangais 
—the audience was not only as densely packed, 
but as closely attentive as on the first. Not but 
that something is due to M. Feuillet himself, what- 
ever criticism may have to say of his deficiencies. 
The play itself would have been less abused had it 
been less successful. Then many a critic would 
have proclaimed the interest of the story who 
now busies himself with proclaiming its faults. 
There must be something in a play which lasts 
three hours without provoking a yawn; and sup- 
posing even, as I do indeed here suppose, that the 
acting counts for very much in exciting and sus- 
taining this interest, it must still be conceded that 
for so much good acting there must be some little 
foundation in the dramatist’s own work. The 
truth is, that out of a striking novelette M. 
Feuillet has made a play, which somehow, owing 
to changes here and there, some small, some very 
important, is not striking as one reads, but is 
nevertheless capable of profiting by the kind of 
acting which, r mark one looks for, one does not 
always get, even at the Théatre Frangais. 

You leave the theatre with the impression that 
you have been made the confidant in a family 
secret, and that the stage characters, with one or 
two exceptions, are people whom you know. You 
read the play, and the colour, the vividness, and 
the reality, have gone from the characters. It is 
a mere story, and the people are puppets, and 
they are cleverly pulled, but with their fortunes 
you have nothing to do. M. Feuillet has drawn 
faint outlines, and his merit is, that such as they 
are, they are drawn clearly, without confusion, so 
that there is room for elaboration. Put them 
into the hands of Coquelin cadet, of Joumard, of 
Febyre—bit by bit the colour will comé and this 
dry dust be made flesh. So it is with the 
secondary characters. One or two of the principal 
characters are made real also, very real, by the 
skill of the actors; but, though real, they are 
never strongly marked — types it is possible 
to believe in: not individuals we met —— 
and shall meet again to-morrow. Of such is 
one of the two heroines, Blanche de Chelles; who 
is, I think, a worse woman at heart than the 
author himself believes her to be, and who is 
represented just now in London by Mdme. 
Favart; in Paris by Croizette. 

She is a married woman; her husband is in 
Cochin China ; and she is in love with the husband 
of her intimate friend. Because she is in love 
with him, she flirts with all the world as a 
distraction ; and because she is reproached for 
flirting with all the world, she promises a Scotch- 
man to run away with him to Italy and to the 
East; and because her secret love, Henri de 
Savigny, forbids her to run away to Italy 
and to the East, she avows her love to him— 
to Savigny himself—and decides to stop. But 
stopping, there are open to her the usual “ three 
courses.” She may abandon herself to the current 
of her love for Savigny, but to do so she must be 
deliberately bad, because she is without the temp- 
tation of very strong passion on hisside. She may 
rejoin her husband in Cochin China—he is a non- 
entity to the public, but he is no doubt a reality 
to her. Or, middle course, and best course under 
the circumstances, she may contrive to see little 
or nothing of the man she loves with wildness 
and inconsequence, and of the friend whom she is 





now very near to wronging. She chooses the first 
of these courses, and that must needs be the fatal 
one. Berthe, her friend, who has made every 
effort to save her from the Scotchman who would 
fain have taken her to Italy, now knows why it is 
that she would have gone, ina moment of mixed 
impulse, half noble, half degrading; and she re- 
members with mercy that Savigny had waited, 
and Blanche had plotted and ed, before at 
last love came to be avowed [ both: of them. 
So Berthe endures, and in making her endure, M. 
Feuillet is true, let it be granted, to the highest 
type of woman. For it is only — a given point 
that she endures. She ignores all, as long as all 
may be ignored; but when her rival, suspecting 
all to be known, charges her with the possession 
of the secret, then she endures no longer, but tells 
her rival to go. “ And are you very sure,” asks 
Blanche, who is now defiant—and as one writes 
the words, one sees Croizette suddenly rise, white 
and firm, mistress of all her means, from head to 
foot—“ And are you very sure that if I went, 
it would be alone?” To which, in the 
midst of stillness, Berthe answers very quietly 
and slowly, “Mon malheur ne serait pas plus 
grand—il serait plus digne.” After that, Blanche 
declines to go, and Berthe insists, and Blanche 
still declines. Then Berthe makes as if she 
would summon Blanche’s guardian, the admiral— 
a fierce man, who will spurn her in a moment— 
but that is a revenge Berthe cannot take; all 
thought of revenge with her is quickly gone. All 
the world knows by this time, and I need not tell 
it in my story—that Blanche has carried whimsi- 
cally a potent poison in her finger-ring. She will 
not endure exposure, and now the poison is her 
resource. But Berthe, her rival, is struck down 
with excitement and emotion. She calls for 
water, and here is the poisoned glass. With one 
strong look of Mdlle. Croizette’s, you see what 
thought has flashed into her mind—flashed into 
it and then been banished. She takes the glass 
herself, sips it, tastes it a little grimly; then 
— to Berthe that all will yet be well; says 
that with a cold and dead deliberation ; and then 
is passionate for a moment, and kisses the other, 


“who is still powerless and amazed; and then 


falters and grows pale, and clutches with nervous 
fingers at chair and table and dress; and gives a 
gasp for air, and tears the gown violently open, 
downwards, from the throat; and falls back, and 
that is the end of it. 


The death-scene, while played with extreme 
force and apparent—I am sure not actual, self-aban- 
donment, does not approach the death scenes of 
Mr. Irving in the presentation of physical horror. 
It was carried further, it is said, on the earlier 
nights; and if so, has been wisely stopped at the 
point at which we now see it. Readers who 
witness the performance of Mdme. Favart at the 
Princess's will, from much that they have read 
before, imagine it to be less shocking, less striking, 
less sensational, than the death scene with Mdlle. 
Croizette. But that is not at all likely. Those, 
therefore, who come to Paris with the morbid 
desire to see a new horror, will not see what the 
want; and this I wish to insist upon. Croizette’s 
death-scene is an exhibition of true instinct, and 
of restrained art; but as for its being a work of 
genius or a crude étude from hospital experience 
—it is neither the one nor the other. 

But Mdlle. Croizette’s performance is from end 
to end remarkable for its vigour. Vigour, mental 
and bodily, is her chief characteristic. Her phy- 
sical force and nervous energy seem peal to 
any call that it is within the power of any piece 
to make upon them. One has heard of actors 
having baths to restore them after their perform- 
ances; or remaining prostrate for an hour on the 
dressing-room sofa. But unless a may are 
deceptive, Croizette does not know fatigue. Still 
it should be remembered that though the piece is 
long the scenes are short. A brief dramatic pas- 

, and then an exit—no lengthened strain upon 
the attention and the faculties, until the last 





scene of all. In facial 

is rich, but not fertile. speak 
plainly, and perhaps only plainly, and without any 
special abundance of variety; no half thought is 
told by it, no shifting phase of feeling very subtly 
revealed. An enthusiast for Desclée has said that 
there were whole histories in her eyes. But in 
Croizette’s eyes he would be able to read nothing 
but the news of the moment. Perhaps her special 
expression is in her gestures, whether marked or 
slight. You never saw such swiftness of move- 
ment still remaining graceful. For aplomb, firm- 
ness, decision—one may almost say command—she 
has certainly no rival on the French or English 
stage. Her voice is neither harsh, on the one 
hand, nor sympathetic on the other. It is a good 
voice, fairly modulated, and capable of the expres- 
sion of overpowering impulse and great self- 
abandonment. When Henri de Savigny meets 
Blanche in the park, as Blanche is going to her 
rendezvous with Lord Astley, and asks her if she 
knows what it is that she is doing, Mdlle. Croizette 
catches what is precisely the most expressive of 
accents and intonations, in her brief word of reply, 
“Je vais me perdre!” She has not yet got some 
people’s power of charging quiet moments with subtle 
meaning. She can be more boisterous than Far- 
gueil, but not as brilliant—she has nothing of that 
joyful humour which makes a witty thing seem 
twice as witty. Nor, of course, is it possible that 
to her own peculiar qualities she could join the 
quite opposite qualities of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 
With the somewhat obstreperous vigour of the 
one, how join the pensive refinement of the other ? 
With the very quintessence of firmness, how join 
the gentleness of pathos? And it is just because 
she is not what others have been and are, that her 
ability, as it has now developed itself, is to the 
resources of the Thédtre Francais a great and 
peculiar addition. 


Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s performance of Berthe 
shows a greater range than she has yet exhibited, 
and does undoubtedly remove her from the ranks 
of those who can do one thing perfectly, and 
nothing else, to the ranks of those, and they are 
very few, who can do one thing perfectly, and 
many well. Ina word, Mdlle. Bernhardt is now 
a fine comédienne. She grasps entirely the part 
she has to play, and is as much at home in its 
subdued force pet regen appeal, and in its 
one moment of radiant satisfaction, as in its 
tenderness and dreamy regret. Her perform- 
ance of the scene in which Lord Astley has 
the audacity to hint to Berthe what are 
the relations between her husband and her friend, 
is less remarkable for occasional great merit 
than for its entire faultlessness, At the beginning 
of this scene it is so very true to the character, 
that many, not considering the character, would 
pry it to be tame. fore she knows what 

rd Astley has come to talk about, her air is 
wholly distracted, though polite—why should this 
man’s smooth chatter come in between herself and 
her sorrow? She listens carelessly. And then, 
as he goes on, she listens keenly, and then there 
is a fight in her mind as to what*she shall do or 
say. But he notices nothing, for from head to 
foot she is still immovable; only the corner of the 
cushion gets crushed a little in the palm of her 
hand, and then a dreamy brooding gives place to 
the mental struggle. She knows the situation 
now, and has accepted it, and has made no sign 
that her informant can see. And earlier than that 
—when she has heard the first avowal of her 
friend’s love for her husband—an avowal accom- 
panied by Blanche’s wild cry, that she wishes she 
were dead, she restrains herself before her husband 
when he appears, and only when he goes says, 
with a rush of weariness and sorrow, “ Ah! c’est 
mot, plutét, qui voudrais mourir!” These things 
are perfectly appreciated and delicately done, and 
it is no less to the acting of Mdlle. Bernhardt 
than to the acting of Mdlle. Croizette, that the 


ion Mdlle. Croizette 
Her face can 


Sphinx owes its attractive power for the best 
theatrical public in the world. 
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It is often Delaunay’s misfortune to play un- 
interesting characters: feeble characters: men 
with a wavering disposition to be loveable: men 
who would be saints if they lived only with 
Wesleys, but, living with the common world, 
turn out, much to their genuine regret, to be 
something entirely different. Sometimes they 
have a little love-makinz to do, and then Delaunay 
does it for them very softly and beseechingly, and 
as his sentimentality is always triumphant, I 
take it that his presence is a standing protest 
against the commonly accepted doctrine that a 
lover to be successful has need to be audacious. 
From this point of view the thing may be jus- 
tifiable—nay, even instructive, if you will—but 
for my own part I confess myself a little weary of 
seeing so intelligent an actor in so poor a class of 
character. One remembers him in Le Menteur of 
Corneille, and wishes him back in it again. 

It has been said that certain of the secondary 
characters are very real, and this is specially true 
of one of Madame Blanche de Chelles’s many 
admirers—a cousin by cr Arthur Lajardie, 
who lives in mortal fear of all the consequences 
that would result from provoking Blanche’s guar- 
dian. He is a guest at the Admiral’s house: the 
Admiral is his uncle; and he likes the Admiral 
well enough, and likes Blanche, too, but would 
never have dreamt of marrying her. “ Elle est 
trop dans le mouvement.” Lajardie, though ap- 
preciative, desires greater repose. Then, too, the 
young man must needs tell everybody the story of 
his uncle’s prowess. The Admirals first wife had 
been false to him, and he had killed her, or rather 
he would have done so if he had not missed 
his aim—it all came to the same thing: he had 
meant to kill her, and had taken the means into his 
own hands, which one supposes was the best 
thing he could do just then—nowadays he would 
have gone to Alexandre Dumas for instruction, 
but “ Tue-la ” was then only revenge, and had not 
become a philosophy. The Admiral himself, Ye 
by Maubant, does not suggest the dread with 
which he inspired his nephew. But even Lajardie, 
happy in an easy conscience, can at times be at 
rest from the fear of him, and one of those times 
is the moment in which we first make his acquaint- 
ance. The actor — Joumard— enters with his 
demi-tasse in his hand, and sits down on an otto- 
man, and his tongue is loosened, and he is every- 
body’s friend. “On dine bien, chez mon oncle !” 
he begins, and he is rather stupid and perfectly 
content. It is a touch of Nature, better seen than 
described—this serene fulness of the discreet young 
man. But it is the acting of M. Joumard that 
gives this individuality: he fills in, very cleverly, 
where M. Feuillet’s outline was slight indeed. 
Another instance of the way in which careful and 
finished acting may improve second-rate work, is 
to be met with in the part of Ulric Dieudonné, an 
ecstatic musician, said to be a Pole, but more like 
a German—with thick smooth masses of long 
hair: hair of the flat and dull light-brown that 
has no character in it. The ecstatic musician 
adores Blanche. If she uses him as a messenger 
to fetch her other admirers, he is enchanted with 
this commission. If she is weary, he plays her his 
last berceuse, with eyes that are Sdeok to the ceil- 
ing when not on the keys of the piano, and so 
when she away his soul is much in his 
berceuse, and not till the end does he look round 
with utter surprise to find that the portly Admiral 
is indifferently dozing in her place. Most English 
low comedians would ovals this , They 
would look at the gallery, and would not quite 
forget the boxes. But Coquelin cadet is not ridi- 
culous for the public. He is simply giving life to 
such material as Feuillet has supplied him with. 
As for Lord Astley, Febvre represents him with 
the greatest care and discretion ; that is, he unites, 
very admirably, politeness and breeding with 
stiffness, coldness, and reserve ; but I do not know 
that he is quite sure—at all events, he is deter- 
mined that the public shall not be quite sure— 
whether Lord Astley is a hard man, radically bad, 





or a man under whose coldness there does lie 
some genuine feeling, however misplaced the feel- 
ing may be. The truth is, the character is an 
enigma, and inasmuch as it is a purposeless 
enigma, it is one of the several imperfections 
which make it impossible for the Sphina ever to 
take high place as work of literary art, however 
high be the place in popular favour which it may 
take and keep in France as long as the members of 
the Comédie Frangaise shall continue to do their 
best for it. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Mptte. Favart appeared at the Princess's 
Theatre on Monday night in M. Octave Feuillet’s 
play, Le Sphinx. The drama having been fully 
reviewed from Paris, it only remains to speak of 
the performance of the actress, which was not 
unworthy of her reputation. As portrayed by her, 
Blanche de Chelles is an evil and a turbulent 
woman, violent in her passions as Cleopatra, and 
not less coarse. Even in the first act, while she 
toys with her lovers, and is seized with moods of 
feverish gaiety, there is a wild look in her eyes 
that bodes no good to the dignified moralist, 
Henri de Savigny, whom she loves. Her struggle 
to escape from the terrors of ennui and from her- 
self, her effrontery when the love-letters fall into 
the hands of her father-in-law, and the triumphant 
smile with which she thanks De Savigny for 
claiming the letters as his own, and so drawing 
himself into her toils, are depicted by Malle. 


| Favart with wonderful power. The Blanche of 


M., Feuillet might be at heart either a fribble or 
a courtesan: the Blanche of Mdlle. Favart is 
wholly the latter. After the unnatural calm of 
the first act, the storm gathers force in the 
second. Listening to De Savigny’s protestations 
to his wife with impassive features, but with the 
glare of a roused wild beast, Blanche resolves to 
elope with the English nobleman, growing harder 
every instant as her friend rthe grows 
warmer in imploring her to stay, but finally 
moved to momentary tenderness by the thought 
of the husband and home she is leaving, and 
crying with a gesture of supreme misery, “ Pauvre 
créature que je suis!” This was the artist’s best 
scene, ad in it her mastery over the emotions of 
the audience was abundantly manifest. The melo- 
dramatic episode in the woods was not rendered 
in so artistic a spirit; but the moments of despair 
when Blanche has finally resolved to use the 
sphinx-ring, and the dull and moody stare with 
which she mutters that she will not leave the 
house to avoid exposure, are terrible beyond 
description. .Mdlle. Favart’s performance con- 
cludes, according to tradition, with imitations of 
the agony of a poisoned woman—imitations which 
are no doubt sufficiently death-like, but which 
are as unnecessary to the play as to histrionic art. 


Calypso, an extravaganza by Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son, has been produced at the Court Theatre. Mr. 
Thompson’s fancy is always graceful, but his 
humorous conceits are less happy. The piece is 
bright with colour, is enlivened with French 
songs, and its exponents are for the most 
young ladies of prepossessing appearance. But 

armony of tints, merry tunes, pretty faces and 
vignettes are not of themselves sufficient to con- 
stitute even a “ fantastic idyll.” : 


Mr. Cuartes Matuews appeared at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Wednesday night as Mopus in the 
comedy Married for Money, and in the two charac- 
ters of Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary in the Critic, 
Mr. Mathews’ performance is of the well-seasoned 
kind that n no advertisement, especially the 
advertisement which, in the language of his own 
part, “delights to draw forth concealed merit 
with a most disinterested assiduity, and some- 
times wears a countenance of smiling censure and 
tender reproach,” and which is known as the “puff 
oblique.” 


THE Royalty Theatre will represent this even- 


ing a new comedy by Mr. Burnand, adapted from 
the novel of Mrs, Edwardes called Archie Lovell. 





Tue Alhambra Theatre produces on Monday 
evening an English version, by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
of Offenbach’s last operetta La Jolie Parfumeuse, 
performed in Paris at the Renaissance ‘Theatre, 
the version being “considerably altered from the 
original.” The work of MM. Orémieux and Blum 
will admit of _ considerable alteration, being 
concerned with the adventures during a single 
evening of a pretty girl who sells perfumeries, and 
who on the night of her marriage is escorted to 
her husband's house by one Lacocardiére, her hus- 
band’s uncle. Mdme. Théo formerly represented 
the bride, Mdme. Grivot the bridegroom. 

Ir is said that M. Hervs has composed a 
“ grand lyric drama ” on the subject of the Ashan- 
tee war, which will be produced at one of the 
London theatres. 


Tabarin, a Pia’ by M. Paul Ferrier, is in re- 
hearsal at the Théitre Francais. A comedy in 
four acts, by MM. Saint-Georges and Jules San- 
deau, called Vaillance, has been read to the artists 
of the Vaudeville Theatre. Also, at the same 
theatre, a play by M. Théodore Barriére has been 
received, named Le Chemin de Damas. 

M. Gor appears at the Princess’s Theatre on 
Thursday, May 28, and will act for three nights 
in Balzac’s comedy Mercadet le Faiseur, and for 
three nights in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, by MM. 
Augier and Sandeau. 

A veRSION of Les deux Orphelines, by Mr. John 
Oxenford, will be produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, when Mr, Tom Taylor's play Clancarty 
is withdrawn. 

_ La Belle Paule is the name of a one-act drama, 
in verse, produced at the Théitre Frangais on 
Tuesday night. 

On Monday evening, Sardou’s Les Ganaches 
was revived at the Paris Vaudeville, which has 
come to depend a good deal upon revivals for its 
support—it has only produced one very successful 

iece (we mean M. Sardou’s Rabagas) during the 

t three or four years, The cast of Les Ganaches 
is not a very strong one, but it is good enough to 
keep the piece a little time before the public. 
The great Vaudeville actress, Mdme. Fargueil, is 
not included in it, The second Vaudeville actress, 
Mdlle. Antonine, is on loan, so to say, at the 
Odéon. She is playing the Duc d’Anjou, in La 
Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze, which has now attained 
its hundredth representation, and is still every 
night filling a theatre which at many seasons is 
accustomed to be half empty. 


Tuey have just revived L’Ami des Femmes at 
the Gymnase Theatre. The chief parts are played 
by M. F. Achard and Mdlle. Pierson, and as it is 
a typical work of the younger Dumas’s, it will 
probably receive further notice in our columns 
next week, 


Le Pour et le Contre, a witty one-act comedy or 
proverbe, written by M. Octave Feuillet at one 
of his happiest times, has served this week for 
lever de rideau to his more notable work, Le 
Sphinx. It has but two characters—husband and 
wife—and these are played very competently on 
the whole by M. Gunent and Mdme. Edile 
Riquer ; but at the moment of the dénouement, 
M. Garraud—who has until then performed with 
much finesse and delicate appreciation—appears 
suddenly to fall short. 


Giroflé-Girofia is still played successfully at the 
Théatre de l’Alcazar, at Brussels ; ook tenses 
= pl = made to = the merchants of 

ent and of Bruges to get again after a per- 
formance in which all Belgium seems be 
interested. 


At the Théitre’ des Galeries Saint Hubert, 
Brussels, they are - the three most recent 
productions of the Palais Royal. Last week there 
was a benefit performance there for Mdme. 
Achille, who retired from the stage that night 
after a meritorious career of half a century, of 
which five and“twenty years had been given to the 
Brussels public, 
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Tue little theatre in the park at Brussels—a 
sort of “Folies Marigny” for the capital of 
Belgium, as far as its situation is concerned—is 
still the scene of Mdme. Chaumont’s successes ; 
and on Saturday last that actress appeared there 
in a new part which within the next few weeks 
she will probably bring to London. 


Tue Russian journals announce that a new 
theatre is to be built at Odessa, which is to give 
accommodation for from 1,800 to 2,000 spectators, 
and is to cost from 80,000 to 130, roubles. 
The municipal authorities of Odessa invite home 
and foreign architects to tender plans and esti- 
mates for the intended building by or before 
November 1 of the present year. 








MUSIC. 
WAGNER SOCIETY. 


Tue present series of the concerts of this society 
was brought to a close on Wednesday evening 
last, when a programme was brought forward very 
similar in its general features to those of pre- 
ceding evenings, but with a sufficient infusion of 
novelty to excite the interest of even the most 
regular frequenters of these concerts. 

Berlioz’s overture to Benvenuto Cellini, which 
opened the performance, has been several times 
heard at the Crystal Palace. Though by no 
means one of its composer’s best works, it is not 
without interest, especially in the instrumentation 
—Berlioz’s strong point. Far more attractive 
musically was the number which followed, 
“ L’Adieu des Bergers 4 la Sainte Famille,” from 
the short oratorio, i oye du Christ. This 
movement is a most graceful pastoral chorus, dis- 
tinguished above most of its composer's works by 
its great clearness of form and its easy and 
natural flow of melody. Expression and deep 
feeling are nearly always to found in the 
music of Berlioz; but too often these are ac- 
companied with so much vagueness and obscurity, 
that the feeling produced is rather an indistinct 
impression of its power than an absolutely plea- 
surable emotion. It is not often we meet with 
so spontaneous a vein of melody as in this little 
chorus, which, it must be added, was well sung 
and much applauded. The rest of the programme 
consisted of selections from Wagner's works. 
First came the Introduction to the third act of 
the Meistersinger, an exquisite tone-picture which 
is by this time tolerably familiar to the frequenters 
of these concerts, and of which we have spoken 
on previous occasions. It was encored, and on 
its repetition was given with even more finish 
and Ecliunay than the first time. The quintett 
“ Selig wie die Sonne,” from the same opera, was 
given for the first time ; but its performance was 
hardly so satisfactory as could have been desired, 
the three (amateur) gentlemen who took part in 
it being altogether overweighted by the powerful 
voice and forcible delivery of Mdme. Otto-Alvs- 
leben, who took the part of Eva; the gentlemen, 
moreover, sang their by -no means easy parts 
with a certain hesitancy betokening want of 
familiarity with the music. The splendid entr’acte 
from Lohengrin, another old favourite at these 
concerts, was excellently Played and obtained 
an irresistible encore. he ing bridal 
chorus from the same work succeeded, and 
was also well given. The same may be said of 
Elsa’s speech to Ortrud, “ Du airmste kannst wohl 
nie ermessen,” a lovely melody, less suited, how- 

ever, than many other pieces for separation from 
* its context. The “ Spinning-wheel Chorus,” from 
Der Fliegende Hollénder, seems to be peculiarly 
unfortunate at these concerts. a previous 
occasion its effect was marred by a false start in 
the voices; and though no such contretempsoccurred 
on Wednesday, it was given in a spiritless, un- 
decided manner, which failed to make the impres- 
sion which the ing music deserved. We 
regret also that we must speak unfavourably of 
the rendering of the following piece—the mag- 





nificent prelude to ngewe 1 3 veh ae “~ 
opening passages lost much of their effect by 
siex 9 layed by only two violoncellos, instead of 
the whole mass, as indicated by Wagner; and 
it is difficult to understand why Mr. Dann- 
reuther should have made the alteration. 
But a more serious mishap arose from the 
fact that the gentleman who was playin; 
the corno tnglese (one of our best orchest 
players, by the way, whose name we forbear 
mentioning) lost himself completely at the very 
beginning of the piece; not one single note of the 
important part given to that instrument could we 
hear through the whole of the prelude—the result 
in places being simply disastrous. On the other 
hand, the finale of the same work was splendidly 
given. Madame Otto-Alvsleben declaimed the 
— exacting solo with great dramatic force, 
and was admirably supported by the orchestra, 
through which in Wagner’s wonderful music the 
waves of ion seem to roll like the long swell 
of the Atlantic. The brilliant “ Kaisermarsch” 
brought the concert to a close, 

In looking back upon the series now concluded, 
the warmest thanks of musicians must be offered 
to Mr. Dannreuther for the opportunities afforded 
of hearing so much new music as has been given at 
these concerts. It is quite true, as we have pre- 
viously had occasion to remark, that it is impossible 
to judge of Wagner from any isolated frag- 
ments of his works; but, on the principle that 
“ half a loaf is better than no bread,” we may be 
thankful for even an imperfect acquaintance with 
him, as it is certain] preparing our concert-goers 
for the reception of, is works, when the time 
shall come, as it surely will sooner or later, for 
their production on the stage. We trust that the 
success of the past series of concerts will ensure 
their continuance next winter. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 





Mr. Riptey Prentice, whose efforts to popu- 
larise good music in the south of London, by hi 
excellent monthly Popular Concerts at Brixton, 
deserve every recognition, gave a piano recital on 
Wednesday at St. George’s Hall. The programme 
comprised Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
transcribed by Liszt, Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat 
(OP. 31, No. 3), a selection from Mendelssohn’s 

teder ohne Worte, Bennett’s Three Sketches, 
“The Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain,” 
and smaller pieces by Weber, Chopin, and the 
concert-giver. 


Tue death is announced, at Milan, of Signor 
Mongini, the well-known tenore robusto. Pos- 
sessed of a magnificent voice, he was at the same 
time one of the most uncertain of singers. No- 
thing could be finer than such performances as his 
Arnold in Guillaume Tell, or Raoul in the & 
nots, on one of his “good” nights; but there 
were other, and not unfrequent, occasions when 
he was most unsatisfactory. His death creates a 
vacancy on the operatic stage which will not be 
easily filled. 

WE have also to mention this week the death 
of Amédée Méreaux, a distinguished French 
musician, at Rouen. Besides being a voluminous 
writer for the piano, Méreaux edited a collection 
of the works of writers for the clavecin from 
1639 to 1790, arranged in chronological order. 


AT a concert recently given at Berlin, Frau 
Joachim, the wife of the t violinist, and one 
of the first living contralto singers, revived a 
Church-Cantata t Sebastian Bach, Geist und 
Seele wird verwirret, for alto solo with orchestra 
and organ obbligato. The example is one which 
deserves to be followed; for there are many of 
these fine works which are quite worthy of per- 
formance. 


WE are glad to learn from the German musical 
a that Dr. von Biilow has so far recovered 
m his recent illness as to be able to travel. He 
recently passed through Leipzig on his way from 





_ ~ Italy, where he intends for the sake of 
is health to remain some months, especially at 
Milan and Florence. : F 


A new “Singspiel” (play with musie), entitled 
Die Monkguter, composed by Robert Radecke, the 
conductor of the Royal Opera House at Berlin, 
has been produced on that stage with good success, 


THE one-act opera Gille et Gillotin, a youthful 
production of Ambroise Thomas, the well-known 
composer of Mignon and Hamlet, was produced 
for the first time, on April 22, at the 
Opéra Comique, at Paris. @ composer pro- 
tested to the last against the production, but no 
choice was left to the directors, as they were 
compelled by legal proceedings taken by the 
librettist, Th. Sauvage, to bring it out. The 

leasing, if not very original, work was received 

y a well-filled house with demonstrative ap- 
plause, as if to show the composer that he was 
wrong in objecting to its performance. 


THE young Neapolitan pianist, Alfonso Ren- 
dano, who, it will remembered, was heard in 
London last season, has lately been giving concerts 
with great success in Rome. 


Mapame Erarp, the widow of the t piano- 
forte maker, has presented two magnificent grand 
pianos to the Conservatoire at Lyons. 


From the Signale we learn that the real author 
of the libretto of Verdi's last opera, Aida, is not 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, as officially announced, but 
the Viceroy of Egypt himself. After the Khedive’s 
European tour in 1867, he had already laid out 
the plot and sketched the text, when he desired 
Verdi to write the music to an opera the scene 
of which was to be laid in Ancient Egypt. The 
sketch of the Khedive was then given to Signor 
Ghislanzoni, who from the groundwork thus 
supplied to him filled in the details, The ar- 
rangement of the scenes, it is said, is for the most 
part the work of the Viceroy himself. 


Tue Riedelsche Verein, at Leipzig—a society 
for the performance of choral works, con- 
ducted by Carl Riedel—will celebrate to-morrow 
the twentieth anniversary of its foundation by a 
performance of Bach’s great Mass in B minor in 
the Thomaskirche. 


THE last number of the Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt gives a detailed account of a recent perform- 
ance at Diisseldorf of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 

hony, with pictorial and pantomimic illustrations. 
he experiment has, we believe, been tried before, 
but, naturally enough, without success, While 
speaking favourably of the illustrations them- 
selves, the writer clearly points out that such an 
attempt to combine music with the imitative 
= is an artistic mistake, and must result in 
ure. 


Tue Berlin Bérsencourier says that the opening 
of a bazaar under aristocratic patronage, in aid of 
Wagner's Bayreuth undertaking, has been post- 
poned to the autumn of this year, in consequence 
of many artists who take an active interest in it 
having promised to contribute pictures which can- 
not be ready earlier. 


Ir is stated that Liszt intends to pass the 
coming summer at Rome, and will occupy himself 
with the composition of a new oratorio, Der 
Heilige Stanislaus. 

THE Musical Festival at Zurich, mentioned in 
our notes of May 2, is fixed for July 11 to 14. 
Among the works to be performed are Handel's 
Joshua, Beethoven's Choral Symphony, Schu- 
mann’s Faust and his B flat symphony, Brahms’s 
“ Triumphlied,” and the prize cantata composed 
for the occasion by Rauchenecker. 


WE learn that Mdme. Adelina Patti is going 
to give a concert in London for the benefit of the 
“ Mozarteum” at Salzburg, at the request of Dr. 
Oscar Berggriin, treasurer of the Vienna branch 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Dr. Asner, of Leipzig, writes to us to correct 
a reference to a pone of Schopenhauer in a 
recent article on Lord Lytton’s Fables in Song. 
“Virtue,” says the philosopher, “ awaits its reward 
in the next world; Ability — for it in this; 
Genius, as being its own reward, in neither.” Our 
reviewer had inadvertently quoted the first part of 
the , “Virtue Aas its reward in the next 
world,” which involves a more definite belief in 
individual immortality than Schopenhauer would 
appear to have entertained, although, as Dr. Asher 
points out, he speaks in the Parerga, i. p. 505 
(collected edition), of a future world where sin 
shall meet its punishment. 

We are glad to find that Dr. Alexander 
Schmidt has followed our suggestion to 4 
the proposed title of his forthcoming book, 7 
English of Shakespeare, to that which the book 
really is, a re-Lexicon. A complete Dic- 
tionary of all the English Words, Phrases, and 
Constructions in the Works of the Poet. Volume 
I, A-L, will be published soon, in_ imperial 
octavo, at a moderate price, and Messrs. Willi 
and Norgate are now ee prospectuses, 
soliciting subscriptions for the book. 


Tae Working Women’s College, which has 
been steadily doing good work at 29 Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury, since 1864, when it was 
founded by the Messrs. Malleson and their 
friends, is next October to be thrown open for 
the joint education of men and women. This 
joint education has always been the aim of 

essrs. Malleson, and after ten years’ trial of the 
sole system, they are more than ever convinced 
of the need of the joint one. Some of the less 
liberal of their old supporters have, we hear, 
seceded from the old council, and resolved to 


open a new College for women alone in another 


quarter. The two institutions may well exist 
together; and the new sole College may but 
prepare the way for another joint one, after its 
own first ten years of life. Meanwhile, more 
women will be helped in their studies and friend- 
ships, and so the present steps are every way a 
gain. 
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THE ACADEMY will pursue the purely prac- 
tical aim of being a guide and source of infor- 
mation to all educated persons, 
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HE 
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Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. post free. 
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Notes by. T. W. ERLE, Associate, Court of Common 


Pleas. Published by permission of Lord Coleridge, for whom, 
when Attorney-General, the Bill was prepared. 
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Same Plane ;—5. Stigmatic Geometry, or the Correspondence 
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Figures. By ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, F.R. S., A, 
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PEOPLE. By J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D., Professor of 
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Original Memoir, and supplementary Articles by Professors 
TAIT and RUSKIN. Edited with Introductory Remarks 
by GEORGE FORBES, B.A., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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HORA HELLENICA. Essays and Discus- 


sions on some important Points of Greek Philology and 
Antiquity. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, F.R.S.E., 
Professor of sae in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 
12s. [Next week. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES by Professors 
and LECTURERS of OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New 
College Buildings, October 7, 1873. 8vo,14s. [Next week. 


WORTHIES of ALL SOULS: Four Centu- 
ries of English History illustrated from the College Archives. 
By MONTAGU BURROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern 
History, Fellow of All Souls. 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


“A most omnis as well as a most instructive book. While it 
throws a flood of | et —_— it historical — re AN 
welcome, on some o! and some 
it is at the same Fay = ightly and An 
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The APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: A Critical 
Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. 
By JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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WILLIAM CARSTARES: a Character and 
Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). By 
ROBERT H. STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With Por- 
trait engraved by Jeens. Syo, 12s, 


The ODES of HORACE in a METRICAL 


PARAPHRASE. By R. M. HOVENDEN, B.A. Extra 
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ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac 


TAYLOR, M.A. With Woodcuts. 8vo, 14s. 


The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE. By Pro- 


fessor JEVONS, F.R.S. A Treatise on Logic and Scientific 
Method. 2 vols. 8yo, 25s. 


“ While disposed to be critical over some twenty or thirty pages 
of these two volumes, we feel bound to express our sense of the 
very great | poe of the whole work. The chapters dealing with 

he of logic ere of the highest value, 
and appear to constitute ‘a real advance in logical science.’ 
British Quarterly Review. 
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NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES’S PRo- 
BLEMS of LIFE and MIND, First Series, 
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THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM : Its Foun- 
dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. R. 
GREG. Third Hdition. With a New Introduction. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE.. By W. R. GREG.. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of CREATION on the 
EARTH. By T.L. Strange. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 
Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. L. STRANGE. 
Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 

HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De ag es A 
Critical and Biographical Study, aided by 
ments and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
the Family of Beyle. By. ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
PATON. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE UNITY of CREATION. A Contribu- 
tion to the Solution of the Religious Question. By F. K. 
KINGSTON. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, cloth, 5s. 

SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO CEN- 
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the late B. B. Whiffen’s Plan, and with the use of his 
Materials. Described by E. BOEHEMER, D.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 
Republication of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espafioles,” and . 
a Memoir of B. B. Whiffen, by Isaline Whiffen. Roy. 8vo, 
pp. 232, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

ABRAHAM BEN EZRA’S UNEDITED COM- 
MENTARY on the CANTICLES. The Hebrew Text after 
two MSS., with English Translation by H. J. MATHEWS, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8yvo, pp. 68, cloth 
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THE CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into 


English. With Preliminary Essays and wg Notes. 
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